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PREFACE 

IT  is  not  intended  or  desired  in  this  book  to  attack 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  in  any  way  to  bring 
a  railing  accusation  against  Roman  Catholics.  Only 
two  objects  have  been  kept  steadily  in  view.  First,  to 
give  a  fair  and  unbiassed  account  of  the  exaggerations 
and  distortions  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  have  been 
produced  partly  by  giving  heed  to  the  visions  and 
hallucinations  of  overwrought  ascetics,  and  partly  by 
scholastic  subtleties,  deducing  and  sub-deducing, 
refining  and  arguing,  until  at  last  a  totally  false 
superstructure  of  dogma  has  been  reared  up  on  the 
smallest  possible  foundation  of  inference  from  simple 
truth. 

Secondly,  to  show  that  throughout  the  whole 
Roman  Church,  in  every  civilised  country,  in  both 
the  old  and  new  world,  there  is  a  movement  towards 
better  things.  Reform  is  in  the  air.  In  German- 
speaking  lands  thousands  have  joined  the  Los  von 
Rom  movement.  In  France,  hundreds  of  priests 
have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Papacy.  In  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  other  countries, 
Protestant  places  of  worship  have  been  erected,  where 
none  were  in  existence  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
More  important  still,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman 
Church,  among  those  who  have  no  intention  of  leaving 
her,  there  are  many  lifting  up  their  voices  who  are 
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speaking  in  new  words  and  new  tones,  protesting 
against  ultramontane  obscurantism,  and  pleading  for 
liberty  and  light 

It  is  believed  that  much  in  this  book  will  be  new 
to  those  who  read  it  They  will  find  in  several  cases 
a  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  superstitious 
practices  now  in  vogue,  and  they  will  be  astonished 
to  see  the  authoritative  sanction  which  is  still  given 
to  the  foolish  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
greatest  care  has  been  taken  that  nothing  shall  be 
set  down  in  malice  or  with  exaggeration.  Authori- 
tative documents  have  been  consulted  throughout, 
and  reference  made  to  them.  It  is  a  favourite  device 
of  Roman  writers,  when  appealing  to  Protestants, 
whom  they  hope  to  win  over,  to  declare  that  the 
extreme  statements  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
other  saints  are  not  dogma,  are  not  of  the  faith,  but 
are  only  enthusiastic  expressions  of  pious,  well-mean- 
ing persons  of  no  authority ;  and  that  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  for  a  Romanist  to  believe  in  such 
doctrines  as  the  Assumption  or  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin.  This  is  the  line  of  argument  taken  by  Lady 
Herbert  of  Lea  in  her  book  on  Anglican  Prejudices, 
published  by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society.  It  is  a 
purpose  of  these  pages  to  show  that  such  statements 
of  the  case  are  a  complete  fallacy.  The  Glories  of 
Mary,  and  The  Manual  of  St  Joseph,  were  authorised, 
sanctioned,  and  put  forth  by  Cardinal  Vaughan  and 
Archbishop  Walsh,  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  England  and  Ireland.  I  have  quoted 
largely  from  these  and  other  authorised  manuals,  in 
order  to  show  exactly  what  is  the  sanctioned  teaching 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  especially  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 
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Moreover,  I  shall  show  in  this  book  that  all  the 
modern  cults  and  devotions  to  which  I  refer  are 
encouraged  and  supported  by  the  Indulgences 
attached  to  them  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs ;  more 
particularly  by  the  late  Pope,  Leo  XI 1 1.,  and  his 
predecessor,  Pius  IX.  It  is  vain  therefore  to  assert 
that  these  modern  devotions  are  'not  part  of  the 
Catholic  faith,'  and  that  '  no  one  is  obliged  to  believe 
in  them.' 

Lady  Herbert  acknowledges  that '  there  is  much  in 
the  language  used  concerning  Mary  which  grates 
upon  one,  and  appears  excessive,'  but  she  consoles 
herself  by  saying,  that  '  these  devotions  are  not 
enjoined  on  any  one.  They  are,  as  Dr  Newman 
says,  suitable  for  Italy,  not  for  England.'  A  perusal 
of  these  pages  will  unhappily  show  that  they  are 
taught  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  that,  whether 
they  are  technically  de  fide  or  not,  they  form  an 
important  part  of  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the 
modern  Roman  Church  in  these  Isles. 

The  statements  made  in  this  book  will,  it  is  believed, 
form  a  complete  justification  for  those  who  have  left 
the  Roman  Church,  and  have  given  their  personal 
narratives  in  my  earlier  volume,  Roads  from  Rome. 
It  is  hoped  that  they  may  also  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
some,  who,  from  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject 
not  realising  what  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
modern  Romanism  actually  are,  may  be  fascinated 
by  her  historic  claims  and  pretensions,  and  may  be 
meditating  on  the  fatal  step  of  submitting  to  the 
Papal  authority. 

My  thanks  are  offered  to  all  who  have  so  kindly 
helped  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  and  very 
especially  to  Canon  Meyrick,  of  Blickling  Rectory, 
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Aylsham  ;  to  Mr  Philip  Sidney,  author  of  The  Sidneys 
of  PensJturst,  and  once  a  member  of  the  Sodality  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  Farm  Street,  W. ;  to 
the  Rev.  T.  J.  Pulvertaft,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Church  Aid  Society  ;  to  Professor  Lie  Clemen,  Halle  ; 
Professor  Lie  Dr  Werner,  Leipsic ;  Pastor  O.  Dusek, 
Kolin,  Bohemia;  the  Rev.  Dr  Antelli,  D.C.L.  (ex- 
priest),  Rome;  the  Rev.  Andr£  Bourrier  (ex-abb6), 
Paris;  the  Rev.  James  O'Connor  (ex-priest),  New 
York ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Connellan  (ex-priest),  Dublin  ; 
and  the  Rev.  Arthur  Galton  (ex-Oratorian). 

C.  S.  I. 
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ROME    IN    MANY    LANDS 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

IT  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  Roman  Church  that  she 
is  semper  eadem,  always  the  same.  Of  all  the  arrogant 
and  baseless  assumptions  which  have  imposed  upon 
the  world's  credulity,  this  pretension  has  the  least  real 
foundation  on  which  to  rest.  A  better,  truer  motto 
for  Romanism  would  be  semper  mutans,  ever  changing. 
But  in  one  respect  Rome  never  changes.  Her  aim 
is  always  the  same.  The  aim  of  Rome  is  to  be  now 
throughout  the  world  what  she  was  once  in  mediaeval 
Europe,  the  ruler  of  nations  and  princes,  the  supreme 
disposer  of  the  souls  of  men,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  their  worldly  goods  and  dignities  also.  At  the 
coronation  of  each  successive  Pope,  the  first  cardinal 
deacon  places  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head,  and 
addresses  him  in  these  words :  '  Receive  the  tiara, 
adorned  with  three  crowns,  and  know  that  thou  art 
Father  of  Princes  and  Kings,  Ruler  of  the  World, 
and  Vicar  on  earth  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.' l 
Rome  will  and  does  change  her  methods  and  plans 
of  working  to  suit  the  conditions  of  various  races  and 
the  circumstances  of  different  ages,  but  always  with 
one  over-mastering  end  in  view — the  acquisition  of 
World  Power. 

1  Sa'as  te  esse  Patrem  Principum  et  Regum,  Rectorem  orbis, 
in  terra  Vicarium  Salvatoris  nostri  Jesu-Christi. 
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Yet  in  one  more  respect  Rome  is  always  the  same. 
She  never  retracts.  She  never  confesses  herself  wrong. 
The  most  absurd  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  still 
given  forth  by  authority.  For  example,  the  story  of 
the  head  of  the  young  lady  Alexandra  is  still  circu- 
lated among  the  Irish  peasants  (see  Appendix  A). 
This  and  many  equally  incredible  legends  are  gravely 
narrated  in  The  Glories  of  Mary,  which  is  expressly 
sanctioned  by  Archbishop  Walsh  as  a  book  to  be 
used  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful.  So  also  the 
endless  relics,  such  as  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves,  the 
Holy  Winding-sheet  at  Turin,  the  two  heads  of  St 
Lazarus  at  Marseilles  and  Autun,  are  still  offered  to 
the  veneration  of  the  faithful  just  as  in  the  darkest 
ages  of  the  Church. 

Moreover,  side  by  side  with  this  persistency  of 
error,  we  find  an  ever-increasing  development  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  of  the  Church,  while  a  correspond- 
ing insatiable  love  of  novelty  is  engendered  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  devotions  most  practised 
at  the  present  day  in  the  Roman  Church,  the  terms 
used  in  popular  books  of  piety,  the  shrines  frequented 
by  anxious  seekers  after  health,  the  images  most 
venerated  in  the  churches,  are  all  of  more  or  less 
modern  origin,  so  that  Modern  Romanism  is  in  the 
words  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  'a  new  religion.' 
This  witness  is  true.  There  are  now  two  Roman 
Catholic  religions.  There  is  the  old  religion  of  the 
Breviary,  containing  many  beautiful  prayers  and 
collects,  some  of  which  have  found  a  place  in  our  own 
Church  of  England  Prayer  Book  ;  the  religion  of  the 
great  Gallican  divines,  such  as  F^nelon,  and  Bossuet ; 
the  religion  which  was  almost  universal  among  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  until  the  restoration  of  the 
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Roman  hierarchy  in  1850,  and  the  incursion  of  the 
religious  Orders,  and  especially  the  Jesuits,  which 
occurred  soon  afterwards.  There  is  also  the  far  more 
popular  '  new  religion,'  fraught  with  ultramontane 
obscurantism,  the  religion  of  charms  and  amulets,  of 
new-fangled  devotions  to  new  saints  newly  come  up, 
of  extreme  exaggerated  developments  of  the  old 
doctrines  of  Transubstantiation  and  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance.  By  these  the  old  faith  has  been  so 
altered,  that  the  present  modern  Romanism  would 
scarcely  be  recognisable  as  the  same  religion  by 
Aquinas  or  Sir  Thomas  More,  still  less  by  Augustine 
and  others  who  are  called  by  Romanists  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church. 

Archdeacon  Sinclair  in  his  fifth  charge  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  London,  delivered  May 
19,  1896,  and  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of 
Points  at  Issue  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Rome,  dwells  at  some  length  and  with  great 
ability  on  this  fatal  doctrine  of  development.  He 
says  with  much  acumen,  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
rests  all  that  is  distinctive  in  her  system  on  three 
great  mistakes.  The  first  is  that  one  diocese  or 
bishop  can  be  supreme  over  the  rest.  The  second 
is  a  misuse  of  the  important  witness  of  historical 
tradition ;  that  there  is  another  authority,  parallel  to 
the  authority  of  the  words  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
in  their  written  words,  viz. :  the  authority  of  the 
unwritten  traditions  of  the  Church.  The  third  is, 
that  there  are  certain  doctrines,  which  have  not  been 
explicitly  revealed,  but  which  may  be  deduced  by 
reasoning  from  what  has  been  revealed  ;  that  is  the 
doctrine  of  development.  If  once  these  three  prin- 
ciples are  accepted,  the  supremacy  of  one  bishop  or 
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diocese  over  the  whole  of  Christendom,  the  authority 
of  tradition  as  parallel  and  equal  to  that  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  doctrine  of  development,  then  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  whole  theory  and  system  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  should  not  be  received.  But  if  it  be 
recognised  with  the  Church  of  England  that  each  of 
these  principles  is  erroneous,  then  the  Roman  system 
cannot  be  defended,  and  its  lofty  claims  fall  to  the 
ground. 

This  is  not  all.  There  is  yet  another  potent  factor 
in  Modern  Romanism,  and  that  is  the  immense 
importance  attached  to  visions.  Parallel  with  the 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  parallel  with  the  authority 
of  tradition,  is  also  the  authority  of  visions.  The 
revelations  of  St  Bridget  fill  several  volumes,  and 
are  quoted  by  St  Liguori  in  The  Glories  of  Mary, 
with  chapter  and  verse  exactly  as  if  they  were  of 
equal  authority  with  Holy  Writ  The  visions  of  St 
Teresa  are  quoted  as  of  authority  by  Cardinal 
Vaughan  in  his  Manual  of  St  Joseph.  Other  ecstatic 
seers  whose  revelations  are  treated  as  authoritative 
are,  St  Hildegard  of  Bingen,  who  lived  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  was  followed  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  St  Gertrude  and  her  sister  Matilda  at 
Mansfield  in  Germany,  and  in  the  Netherlands  by 
Maria  von  Ognis  and  Lydtwit.1  On  what  authority, 
do  we  ask,  rests  the  vast  cult  of  the  Sacred  Heart  ? 
On  a  vision  of  an  ecstatic  nun  of  the  visitation  at 
Paray  le  Monial.  On  what  basis  does  the  imposing 
superstructure  at  Lourdes  repose?  On  a  vision  of 
an  ignorant  peasant  girl  in  the  Pyrenees.  Whence 
do  the  Rosary  and  the  Scapular  derive  their  inestim- 
able value?  In  both  cases  from  visions  of  the  Blessed 
1  Menxel's  History  of  Germany. 
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Virgin.  How  has  the  developed  cult  of  the  Holy 
Childhood  arisen  ?  From  a  vision  seen  by  a  Carmelite 
monk  at  Prague.  So  that,  not  to  speak  of  the  more 
transitory  effects  of  the  vision  of  N.  D.  de  la  Salette, 
or  that  of  Our  Lady  and  St  Joseph  at  Knock  in 
Ireland,  we  find  that  the  most  popular  devotions, 
which  largely  occupy  the  minds  of  the  masses  in  the 
Roman  Church  of  to-day,  are  due  to  visions  seen  by 
solitary  individuals,  chiefly  ecstatic  women,  which 
have  been  exploited  by  the  priests,  and  have  finally 
received  the  sanction  of  the  infallible  Pope. 

It  is  clearly  impossible  to  put  any  limit  to  the 
multiplication  of  these  devotions.  Each  year  sees 
new  saints  coming  to  the  front,  or  old  forgotten  saints 
receiving  new  attention.  Each  year  new  places 
compete  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.  As  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  possession  of  a  shrine,  such  as 
that  of  St  Edmund  the  King  at  Bury,  or  St  Thomas 
a  Becket  at  Canterbury,  brought  large  sums  of 
money  year  by  year  both  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  and  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  so 
it  is  now  at  Lourdes  and  at  other  places.  Hence 
comes  the  great  temptation  to  encourage  such  visions 
and  such  devotions.  Amongst  thoughtful  and  sober- 
minded  Roman  Catholics  there  is  great  disquietude 
at  the  appalling  advance  of  superstition,  side  by  side 
with  a  like  growth  of  indifferentism  and  even  atheism. 
There  is  in  many  quarters  a  nervous,  eager  clutching 
at  any  fresh  spiritual  nostrum  in  the  vain  hope  of 
thereby  saving,  or  at  least  improving,  the  situation. 

That  such  an  advance  in  superstition  is  possible  in 
the  light  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  is 
due  to  the  extremely  cramped,  one-sided  education 
of  the  priests  in  the  diocesan  seminaries  and  colleges. 
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At  Maynooth  the  Middle  Ages  still  reign  supreme  ; 
and  so  it  is  everywhere.  Modern  research,  modern 
criticism,  even  modern  science  and  modern  history 
have  no  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  seminaries. 
Modern  books  dealing  with  such  subjects  are  not  to 
be  found  on  the  shelves  of  their  libraries  ;  if  they 
exist  at  all  in  the  seminary,  they  are  securely  locked 
in  secret  receptacles,  of  which  very  few  possess  the 
key. 

Yet  another  root  cause  of  Modern  Romanism  is  to 
be  found  in  the  curious  propensity  of  Roman  Catholic 
divines  to  indulge  in  hair-splitting  disquisitions  and 
subtle  definitions.  The  late  Professor  Jowett  wrote 
of  Papal  theology :  '  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
charges  against  it,  that  it  has  defined  and  sub-defined, 
and  deduced  and  sub-deduced,  until  religion  has  come 
to  be  something  absolutely  different  from  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  not  merely  as  to  the  things  believed  but 
as  to  the  mode  of  believing  them.'  This  is  true,  and 
we  may  go  even  further  and  say  that  through  this 
fatal  habit  of  refining  and  deducing  the  present 
Modern  Romanism  has  come  to  be  something  very 
different  to  the  Romanism  of  a  few  centuries  ago. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  itself 
is  even  more  a  concession  to  this  curious  logic  than 
to  pious  veneration  of  the  Virgin.  So  also  the 
cult  of  St  Joseph  and  the  power  which  he,  as  Head 
of  the  Holy  Family,  is  supposed  to  exercise  over  the 
Virgin  as  well  as  her  Divine  Son  is  due  to  the  same 
baneful  exercise  of  false  logic. 

When  once  the  safe  anchorage  of  Holy  Scripture 
is  left,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  distance  to  which  the 
barque  of  the  Church  may  drift,  nor  to  the  many 
reefs  and  shoals  on  which  she  may  make  shipwreck 
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of  the  faith.  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  his  Lectures  on 
the  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church^  even  glories  in  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
doctrines  and  practices  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible.  He  discusses  the  case  of  a  man  who  abandons 
the  communion  of  Rome,  because  he  cannot  find  in 
the  Bible  Transubstantiation,  Auricular  Confession, 
Purgatory,  or  worshipping  of  images  ;  and  he  points 
out  that  'the  principle  that  whatever  is  not  in  the 
Bible  is  no  part  of  God's  truth  is  the  very  principle  of 
Protestantism.'  The  man  who  searched  the  Bible  in 
quest  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  and  searched  in 
vain,  was  really  a  Protestant  before  he  began  his 
search :  for  '  he  took  for  granted  Protestantism  before 
he  began  to  examine  the  (Roman)  Catholic  religion. 
He  sets  out  with  the  supposition  that  whatever  is  not 
in  the  Bible  is  no  part  of  God's  truth :  he  does  not 
find  certain  things  in  the  Bible  :  he  concludes  therefore 
that  the  religion  that  holds  these  is  not  the  religion 
of  Christ.' 

We  thank  the  Cardinal  for  these  plain  words.  They 
do  indeed  make  the  difference  between  Romanism 
and  Protestantism  abundantly  clear,  and  they  supply 
the  key  which  unlocks  the  mysteries  of  modern 
Romanism.  Traditions,  visions,  scholastic  refine- 
ments :  these  have  had  more  than  a  parallel  authority 
with  the  Word  of  God.  They  have  supplanted  it, 
they  have  overthrown  it,  they  have  produced  '  A 
New  Religion.' 

1  Edition  1836,  page  12. 


CHAPTER  II 

ROME  IN  ENGLAND:  METHODS 

MODERN  Romanism  in  England  dates  from  the 
famous  letter  sent  in  October  1850  by  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  from  the  Flaminian  Gate  at  Rome,  an- 
nouncing the  restoration  of  the  Papal  hierarchy  in 
Great  Britain. 

Up  to  that  fateful  moment,  under  the  easy  rule  of 
vicars  apostolic  and  parish  priests,  Romanism  had 
been  quiet  and  unaggressive — the  old  Catholic  families 
worshipped  God  after  their  manner,  and  meddled  not 
much  with  their  neighbours,  nor  concerned  them- 
selves greatly  with  new-fangled  devotions  or  modern 
superstitions.  Until  that  disastrous  date,  English 
Catholicism  was  essentially  national,  conservative, 
and  anti-Roman.  It  was  regarded  at  Rome  as  'a 
Catholicism  of  a  low  order,'  steeped  in  the  spirit  of 
Gallicism. 

But  when  the  hierarchy  was  restored  under  the 
presidency  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  as  first  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  all  was  changed.  He  introduced 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  a  more 
Roman  spirit,  he  opened  up  the  gateways  of  com- 
munication with  Rome,  and  introduced  foreign 
ecclesiastics  into  England.  One  by  one  he  established 
the  regular  Orders  in  London ;  first  the  Jesuits  in 
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Farm  Street,  then  the  Augustinians,  Passionists, 
Carmelites,  Pallottines,  Rosminians,  Servites,  and  the 
Oblates  of  Mary.  It  is  true  that  Cardinal  Wiseman 
was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  results  obtained,  but 
it  was  nevertheless  due  to  his  initiative  that  these 
Orders  established  themselves  in  London. 

On  the  death  of  Wiseman,  the  old  Catholics,  as 
they  called  themselves,  made  a  great  effort  to  recover 
their  position.  The  Chapter  of  Westminster  elected 
as  the  terna  of  their  choice,  Drs  Errington,  Clifford, 
and  Grant;  but  Pius  IX.  put  them  all  aside,  and 
appointed  Henry  Edward  Manning  to  the  vacant  See. 

During  Manning's  able  but  autocratic  rule,  the 
Orders,  and  especially  the  Jesuits,  were  not  en- 
couraged. But  at  his  death  there  came  yet  another 
change.  Cardinal  Vaughan,  whose  brother,  Fr. 
Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J.,  is  a  leading  Jesuit  in  the 
north  of  England,  was  naturally  well  inclined  to  the 
Jesuits  and  greatly  favoured  them.  Moreover,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  fresh  Orders,  especially  the 
Assumptionist  Fathers,  have  come  over  from  France 
in  consequence  of  the  new  laws  against  the  Congrega- 
tions ;  and  this  influx  of  foreign  monks  and  nuns, 
together  with  the  growing  power  of  the  Jesuits,  has 
completely  transformed  the  Roman  Church  in  England 
— assimilating  it  to  the  ultramontane  Church  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  somewhat  considerable 
accession  to  the  Roman  Church  of  the  Oxford 
graduates  and  others,  who  have  seceded  from  the 
Anglican  Church,  has  not  been  without  its  influence. 
It  is  a  common  saying  that  the  '  Protestant  virus1  is 
not  wholly  eliminated  from  converts  to  Romanism 
until  the  fourth  generation.  A  truer  way  of  stating 
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the  case  would  be,  that  until  the  fourth  generation 
converts  from  Protestantism  and  their  descendants 
cannot  wholly  assimilate  the  mass  of  imposture  which 
finds  place  in  the  Roman  Church. 

These  Anglican  converts,  attracted  by  the  historic 
pretensions  of  Rome,  carried  away  by  its  claims 
to  possess  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  or  lured  by 
their  own  aesthetic  tastes  towards  the  pomp  of 
its  ritual,  in  many  cases  never  understood  what 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  modern  Romanism 
really  were.  All  that  they  had  previously  heard  of 
the  superstitions  and  heresies  of  Rome  was  put  down 
to  'Protestant  lies,'  and  too  late  they  find  that  the 
half  had  not  been  told  them.  So  much  is  this  the 
case  that  the  Catholic  Times  is  at  present  advocating 
4  a  Letter  Guild  to  deal  with  enquiring  Protestants,' 
that  they  may  be  better  instructed  before  joining  the 
Roman  Communion.  '  This,'  writes  one,  '  is  a  very 
important  work,  and  one  which,  if  fully  developed, 
would  prevent  many  of  these  lapses,  which  are  deplor- 
able for  the  convert  and  mortifying  for  all  Catholics.' 

Yet  another  element  in  the  modern  Roman  Church 
in  Great  Britain  has  been  contributed  by  the 
great  immigration  in  recent  years,  both  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  and  of  Italians  and  other  foreigners. 
Mr  Charles  Booth  in  his  remarkable  book,  The  Life 
and  Labour  of  the  People  of  London — Religious  Influ- 
ences, tells  us  that  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
of  London  is  fairly  large,  but  its  numerical  strength 
is  chiefly  derived  from  immigrants.  The  Irish  are 
mostly  '  good,'  but  the  Italian  and  other  foreigners 
are  often  very  doubtful  Catholics,  and  tend  to  lapse 
into  indiflferentism,  while  their  children  find  their 
way  to  various  Protestant  churches.  The  English 
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Romanists,  Mr  Booth  thinks,  are  not  numerous  and 
do  not  tend  to  increase  at  all  rapidly.  Converts 
come  almost  entirely  from  the  fashionable  classes. 
In  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow  the  Irish 
Romanists  are  also  very  numerous,  but  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  accessions  by  immigration  and  conversion 
the  relative  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Pro- 
testants remains  unchanged.  This  is  clearly  proved 
by  the  Registrar-General  in  his  report  on  the 
marriages  celebrated  by  the  various  religious  de- 
nominations, which  is  the  only  test  that  we  now  have  of 
their  relative  proportions.  The  general  effect  however 
of  all  these  changes  has  been  completely  to  swamp 
the  old  English  element,  except  in  a  few  isolated  and 
remote  places,  and  to  produce  a  wholly  different  type 
of  Romanism  which  is  at  once  ultramontane  and 
aggressive. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  has  long  been  the  cherished 
hope  of  the  Vatican  to  capture  England  for  the 
Roman  Church,  and  in  the  words  of  Cardinal  Manning 
to  bring  the  necks  of  '  this  Imperial  race  '  under  the 
yoke  of  Rome.  England  has  been  called  '  the  dowry 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,'  and  to  win  back  this  dowry 
for  her  is  the  great  object  of  the  new  Catholicism. 
In  a  most  interesting  book  called  Pietas  Mariana 
Britannica,  we  read  that  the  exact  origin  of  this  phrase 
is  lost  in  antiquity,  but  that,  as  Ireland  is  known  as 
the  '  Island  of  the  Saints,'  so  consensu  Gentium,  by  the 
common  consent  of  all  nations,  England  rejoices  in 
the  grand  title  of  Dos  Maria,  '  the  dower  of  Blessed 
Marye,  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  and  Queen  of 
Heaven.'  It  is  said  that  '  one  of  the  Edwards '  gave 
England  to  our  Ladye  for  her  dower,  and  that  this 
was  confirmed  by  Richard  II.  In  the  English  college 
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at  Rome  there  exists  an  old  picture  of  Richard  II. 
and  his  Queen  upon  their  knees,  making  an  offering 
of  England  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  through  the  hands 
of  St  John,  with  the  inscription,  Dos  tua,  Virgo  pia, 
hcec  est ;  quare  rege  Maria :  '  This,  O  holy  Virgin,  is 
thy  dowry ;  therefore,  Mary,  rule  thou  over  us.' 

In  a  rare  little  book,  An  Abridgement  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Sodality  of  our  Ladye  under  the  charge  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  at  St  Omer,  printed  in  1726,  it  is 
stated,  that '  the  object  of  the  sodality  is  to  promote 
devotion  to  the  most  Sovereign  Queen  of  Heaven, 
so  that  she  may  have  lonce  again  a  full  and  quiet 
possession  of  her  ancient  dowry.' 

This  object  is  now  eagerly  and  earnestly  pursued 
by  the  religious  Orders,  especially  the  Jesuits,  in 
England.  One  chief  way  in  which  they  pursue  their 
ends  is  by  influencing  the  London  Press.  Of  this 
point  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  clearly ;  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  belief  that  brilliant  Roman  Catholic 
writers  are  largely  employed  by  the  leading  dailies 
and  also  by  the  monthly  reviews,  and  that  these 
writers  unite  in  suppressing  whatever  is  considered 
damaging  to  Roman  interests,  and  in  refusing  to 
notice  books  unfavourable  to  them.  It  is  certain 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  these  respects  between 
the  London  papers  and  the  great  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  dailies. 

A  still  more  powerful  instrument  for  moulding  the 
religious  thought  of  the  young  in  the  Roman  Church 
is  found  in  the  affiliation  to  the  Orders  of  numbers  of 
lay  people  under  the  title  of  Third  Orders  or  Sodalities. 
The  sodalities  of  Our  Lady  are  affiliated  to  the  Prima 
Primaria?  and  are  established  in  nearly  all  the  chief 
1  See  Appendix  B  on  the  Prima  Primaria. 
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towns  of  England,  where  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  a 
church.  Sodalities  for  men  are  connected  with  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Farm  Street, 
London,  W. ;  the  Churches  of  St  Francis,  Liverpool ; 
St  Wilfrid,  St  Ignatius,  and  St  Walburga,  Preston  ; 
St  Michael  and  St  John,  Qitheroe ;  St  Aloysius, 
Oxford  ;  St  Mary,  St  Helen's ;  and  the  Holy  Name, 
Manchester.  Sodalities  for  boys  exist  at  Beaumont 
College,  Old  Windsor ;  Stonyhurst  College,  Black- 
burn ;  and  Mount  St  Mary's  College,  Chesterfield. 
The  nature  and  object  of  these  sodalities  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  every  boy  sodalist  at 
Stonyhurst  is  taught  to  write  after  his  name  when 
signing  the  sodality  roll,  Servus  Perpetuus  Beata 
Maries  Virginis,  'Servant  for  ever  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.'  The  character  of  the  teaching  may  be 
seen  in  the  book  of  devotions  which  they  use,  called 
The  Little  Office  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The  Sodality  Manuals  are 
printed  only  for  private  circulation,  and  are  there- 
fore not  very  easy  to  obtain,  but  The  Little  Office 
is  of  frequent  use. 

The  Office  of  Matins. 

jr.  Open  my  lips,  and  wide  proclaim 
I?.  Our  Ladye's  stainlessness  ;  her  praise  and  fame. 
Jf.  Incline  unto  mine  aid,  O  Ladye, 
ty.  Defend  me  in  thy  power  from  the  hands  of  mine 
enemies. 

y.  Glory  be  ... 
I^r.  As  it  was  .  .  . 

Hymn,  Salve  Mundi  Domina  .  .  . 
jr.  God  hath  chosen  her  and  forechosen  her, 
ty.  He  hath  made  her  dwell  in  His  tabernacle. 
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JT.  O  Ladye  protect  my  prayer, 
ft?.  And  let  my  cry  come  unto  thee. 

Let  us  pray. 

Holy  Marye,  Queen  of  Heaven,  Mother  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  Mistress  of  the  World,  who  forsakest  no 
one  and  despisest  no  one,  look  upon  me  O  Ladye,  in  thy 
clemency  with  thine  eye  of  pity,  and  obtain  for  me  of 
thy  Beloved  Son,  the  pardon  of  all  my  sins,  that,  as  I  now 
celebrate  with  devout  affection  thy  Holy  and  Immaculate 
Conception,  so  I  may  obtain  hereafter  the  prize  of  eternal 
blessedness  by  the  grace  of  Him,  whom  thou,  a  Virgin, 
didst  bring  forth,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  liveth  and  reigneth  in  perfect 
Trinity,  one  God,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

jr.  O  Ladye  protect  my  prayer, 

ty.  And  let  my  cry  come  unto  thee. 

jr.  Let  us  bless  the  Lord. 

Vj.  Thanks  be  to  God  ! 

jr.  And  may  the  souls  of  the  faithful  through  the 
mercy  of  God  rest  in  peace  ! 

19.  Amen. 

Like  services  follow  for  the  other  canonical  hours 
of  Prime,  Tierce,  Sext,  None,  Vespers,  and  Compline, 
concluding  with 

ty.  May     the     Blessed     Virgin    Mary's     Immaculate 
Conception 
jr.  Be  to  us  a  safeguard  and  protection.     Amen. 

Not  only  are  the  Jesuits  active  in  placing  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  possession  of  her  ancient  dowry, 
but  all  sorts  and  descriptions  of  monks  and  nuns  are 
busy  in  propagating  their  special  devotions  in  England. 
The  various  activities  of  the  Orders  may  be  gauged  by 
a  perusal  of  the  Catholic  Times.  This  popular  weekly 
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newspaper  is  on  the  whole  conducted  with  marked 
ability,  and  also  with  fairness  and  moderation  towards 
those  who  are  now  no  longer  termed  '  heretics '  but 
are  known  as  '  our  separated  brethren.' 

In  this  paper  the  advertisements  are  very  numerous, 
and  give  a  good  insight  into  the  popular  side  of 
modern  English  Romanism.  The  Redemptorist 
Fathers  advertise  their  missions  in  various  places. 
The  Carmelites  in  Church  Street,  Kensington,  extol 
the  virtues  of  the  Scapular  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel.  On  Easter  Sunday,  April  12,  1903,  the 
priests  in  charge  of  St  Winifride's  Well,  Holywell, 
North  Wales,  begin  their  season  with  solemn  mass, 
and  after  the  service  organise  a  torchlight  procession 
to  the  sacred  Well,  whose  waters  cure  innumerable 
evils.  The  Alexian  Fathers  work  at  Baling,  the 
Servite  Fathers  in  the  Fulham  Road,  and  the  Fathers 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  St  Alban's,  Herts.  A  pilgrim- 
age of  Children  of  Mary  is  arranged  to  go  to  Lourdes 
on  the  occasion  of  the  $oth  Anniversary  of  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  ;  also  a  pilgrimage  to  Bruges,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Catholic  Association,  for  the  Procession 
of  the  Relic  of  the  Holy  Blood.  The  Rosary  Crusade 
for  Souls  in  Purgatory  is  set  forth  as  sanctioned  and 
blessed  by  his  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.  It  is  an 
Association  of  members  of  the  Rosary  who  enter  into 
a  League  to  recite  the  Fifteen  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary 
each  week  for  the  suffering  souls  in  Purgatory.  It 
has  its  own  special  organ,  called  The  Poor  SouVs 
Friend  and  St  Joseph's  Monitor,  a  portion  of  which 
is  devoted  to  chapters  from  'the  Revelations  of  St 
Bridget'  Its  headquarters  are  at  Syon  Abbey, 
Chudleigh,  S.  Devon. 
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Conspicuous  among  all  devotions,  perhaps  even 
more  prominent  than  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
herself,  is  the  cult  of  St  Anthony  of  Padua.  Almost 
unknown  in  England  until  quite  recent  years,  he  is 
now  in  this  country  the  popular  Saint  of  the  day. 
Immense  faith  is  placed  in  the  efficacy  of  prayers 
deposited  in  one  of  the  numerous  shrines  erected  in 
the  churches  in  honour  of  this  Saint  The  head- 
quarters of  St  Anthony  are  to  be  found  at  the 
Franciscan  Convent  at  Crawley  in  Sussex.  Their 
advertisement  runs  as  follows : — 

GUILD  OF  ST  ANTHONY  OF  PADUA. 
FRANCISCAN  MONASTERY,  CRAWLEY,  SUSSEX. 

The  devotions  of  the  Nine  Tuesdays  in  honour  of  St 
Anthony  will  begin  at  the  Shrine  and  Guild  Centre,  Crawley,  on 
Easter  Tuesday,  April  I7th,  ending  on  Tuesday,  June  9th,  in 
preparation  for  his  Feast.  A  special  Mass  on  each  of  the  Nine 
Tuesdays,  followed  by  prayers,  will  be  offered  in  the  Shrine 
Chapel  for  the  petitions  of  these  who  join  in  this  pious  exercise, 
whether  members  of  the  Guild  or  not.  All  such  petitions  are 
placed  in  the  Shrine,  and  a  printed  leaflet  of  the  prayers 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  addressed  envelope.  Offer- 
ings for  flowers  and  candles  to  deck  the  Shrine  will  be  gratefully 
received  by 

THE  FATHER  GUARDIAN,  O.S.F.,  C. 

In  connection  with  this  cult,  The  Annals  of  St 
Anthony,  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine,  is.  6d  per 
year,  is  published  at  the  office  of  the  Association  of 
St  Anthony,  Dublin. 

In  the  long  column  of  'acknowledgments'  in  the 
Catholic  Times,  no  name  appears  so  often  as  that  of 
St  Anthony.  The  grateful  recipients  of  mercies 
delight  in  signing  themselves,  a  Client  of  St  Anthony, 
a  Lover  of  St  Anthony,  one  who  trusts  St  Anthony, 
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child  of  St  Anthony,  believer  in  St  Anthony,  and  so 
forth.  The  character  of  these  '  acknowledgments '  is  a 
plain  indication  of  the  trend  of  present-day  Romanism 
in  England.  The  following  are  examples  : — 

'  Tried '  begs  to  say  to  readers  of  the  Catholic  Times 
that  she  has  found  help,  which  she  most  gratefully 
acknowledges,  from  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  the 
Blessed  Mother,  St  Anthony  and  St  Joseph.  Prayers 
to  them  do  not  fail.  Let  all  have  confidence  in  them. 

Two  children  of  Mary  return  thanks  to  Blessed  St 
Anthony  for  obtaining  work  :  also,  when  in  danger  of 
losing  it,  they  prayed  to  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
promised  to  have  a  Mass  offered  for  the  Poor  Souls, 
and  publish  in  this  paper. 

A.  O'C.  returns  thanks  for  a  favour  obtained 
through  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succour.  Publication 
promised.  Let  all  in  trouble  have  recourse  to  her. 

The  Franciscan  Nuns,  Patricroft,  Manchester, 
gratefully  acknowledge  for  St  Anthony's  Bread : — 
Aloysian  3d.,  Child  of  Mary  is.,  Penelope  3d.,  etc. 
All  intentions  placed  at  St  Anthony's  Shrine  in  the 
Convent  Chapel  and  prayed  for  earnestly  and  con- 
stantly by  the  sisters  and  children.  The  sisters  of  St 
Anthony's  Convent  of  Mercy,  Wavertree,  Liverpool, 
gratefully  acknowledge  for  St  Anthony's  Bread : — 
is.  asking  to  be  cured,  L.  Me. ;  6d.  for  the  same 
intention ;  is.  for  special  intention,  if  granted  will 
send  more ;  2s.  6d.  for  Mass  for  the  Holy  Souls  in 
thanksgiving  for  favour  received,  and  also  that  we 
may  have  a  favourable  report  from  the  Inspector, 
J.  S. ;  5d.  asking  that  my  brother  may  get  better 
work,  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  pay  our  debts, 
Client  of  St  Anthony ;  3d.  that  my  business  may 
improve,  and  3d.  that  I  may  get  a  letter  from  my 
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sister,    Believer    in    St    Anthony ;    and    so   on    ad 
infinitum. 

Another  point  which  strikes  us  painfully,  as  we 
glance  down  the  columns  of  the  Catholic  Times,  is  the 
tone  of  so  many  appeals  for  help.  It  reminds  us 
forcibly  of  the  sad  spectacles  of  the  beggars  in  the 
Catholic  Cantons  of  Switzerland  or  in  the  porches  of 
the  Italian  Churches,  holding  out  their  hands  and 
begging  alms  for  the  love  of  God  and  His  mother. 
The  following  are  examples  : — 

SOUTHWOLD! 

Any  day  now  our  little  Chapel  may  be  closed 
and  the 

BLESSED  SACRAMENT  SENT  HOMELESS 

Not  a  scare,  but  a  fact 
A  bare,  heart-breaking  fact 

Help  us  to  put  up  something  to  cover  the  Blessed  Sacrament ! 
THIS  MAY  BE  OUR  LAST  APPEAL  ! 

FATHER  MASON, 

Soutku'old,  Suffolk. 


ST  JOSEPH'S  MONTH 

I  have  placed  our  great  and  urgent  need  under  the  patronage 
of  St  Joseph.  The  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Refuge  in  its  present 
unfinished  condition  is  not  secure,  and  there  is  no  house  near 
where  the  priest  can  live  in  order  to  guard  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. I  ask  you,  then,  to  pray  to  St  Joseph,  who  had  such 
tender  care  for  the  Holy  Family  upon  earth,  that  he  may  by  his 
intercession  obtain  for  us  the  means  to  provide  a  home  for  Our 
Divine  Lord  in  the  Adorable  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  at  Cromer, 
where  for  years  people  have  been  losing  the  Faith  because 
there  has  been  no  church  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  still 
require  nearly  ^1000,  and  if  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  one 
who  could  provide  this  sum,  or  any  part  of  it,  I  can  only  beg 
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them  for  the  love  of  God  to  send  it.  One  thing  we  all  can  do, 
and  that  is  to  pray  to  St  Joseph  to  send  us  benefactors,  and 
this  I  beg  you  will  not  refuse  to  do.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a 
work  of  great  charity  to  send  your  Lenten  Alms  for  this 
urgent  need. 

Address:  FATHER  CARTER, 
Melbourne  House,  Cromer,  Norfolk. 

We  might  multiply  these  instances  indefinitely,  but 
we  have  given  enough  examples  to  let  the  reader 
judge  for  himself  to  what  extent  these  new  devotions 
take  possession  of  the  minds  of  Romanist  devotees. 
The  Sacred  Heart,  Our  Lady,  St  Joseph,  and  St 
Anthony  are  the  four  chief  recipients  of  devotion 
whose  help  is  specially  relied  on.  Each  of  these  will 
be  described  in  detail  in  future  chapters.  Meanwhile 
it  is  abundantly  evident  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
culture  and  learning  of  many  of  the  higher  clergy, 
notwithstanding  all  the  light  and  progress  of  the  last 
century,  the  great  mass  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen  are  not  yet  delivered  from  mediaeval 
superstitions,  but  on  the  contrary  are  even  more  in 
bondage  to  them  than  were  the  old  English  Catholics, 
who  lived  before  the  days  of  Modern  Romanism  and 
its  attendant  evils. 


CHAPTER  III 

ROME  IN   ENGLAND:  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

BETWEEN  1570  and  the  present  time,  there  are  four 
periods  in  the  history  of  English  Romanism ;  and 
they  are  clearly  marked  by  the  different  modes  of 
administration,  or  the  want  of  it,  to  which  English 
Romanists  have  been  subjected. 

In  1 570  the  excommunication  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Roman  Court,  which 
amounted  to  a  spiritual  and  material  invasion  of  the 
realm,  cut  off  the  logical  supporters  of  the  Papacy, 
finally  and  sharply,  from  the  patriotic  majority  who 
accepted  and  even  welcomed  the  existing  conditions 
in  Church  and  State. 

This  period,  which  lasted  until  1598,  was  a  time 
of  internal  faction  and  disorder  among  the  English 
Romanists,  as  well  as  of  considerable  friction  between 
them  and  the  Royal  Government.  Both  these  evils 
were  aggravated  by  the  Jesuits  and  their  supporters. 
Those  indefatigable  toilers  fought  strenuously  at  the 
same  time,  both  against  the  Queen's  administration 
and  against  the  loyal  and  peaceable  majority  among 
their  own  co-religionists. 

We  may  admire  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuits,  though  it 
is  impossible  to  commend  their  principles  and  methods. 
Their  management  and  talents  are  less  admirable 
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than  they  are  usually  thought.  The  Jesuits  were, 
and  are,  too  'thorough.'  They  have  never  shrunk 
from  the  most  extreme  application  and  consequences 
of  their  syllogisms.  They  have  always  been  the  dupes 
and  not  the  controllers  of  their  logic.  Their  conclu- 
sions have  invariably  startled  or  shocked  the  English 
people,  and  have  more  than  neutralised  the  undoubled 
zeal  of  the  Society  and  the  undeniable  piety  of  many 
among  its  individual  members.  In  England  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  in  so 
many  other  times  and  places  afterwards,  the  Jesuits 
have  ruined  their  case  by  playing  their  game  with 
too  much  astuteness.  While  trying  to  finesse  their 
victories,  they  have  been  swept  from  the  board  them- 
selves by  bolder  and  less  subtil  players. 

This  was  their  fate  in  1649  and  again  in  1688. 
Their  elaborate  machinations  under  three  Stuart 
Kings  were  shattered  by  the  statesmen  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  by  the  Whig  leaders  of  the 
Revolution.  In  both  cases,  the  indiscretions  of  the 
Jesuits  had  contributed  largely  to  the  reaction  and 
resentment  which  overwhelmed  them.  After  1688 
they  were  eliminated  from  English  politics  for  nearly 
two  centuries. 

The  second  period  of  English  Romanism  began  in 
1 598,  when  three  arch-priests  in  succession  conducted 
its  affairs  until  1623.  In  that  year  Gregory  XV. 
appointed  a  vicar  apostolic,  that  is  a  bishop,  with  a 
title  in  partibus,  but  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
of  England.  In  1688,  the  country  was  divided  into 
four  districts,  each  under  an  apostolic  or  missionary 
vicar;  and  the  number  was  doubled  in  1840.  Ten 
years  later  a  new  hierarchy  was  established  consisting 
of  an  archbishop  and  twelve  suffragans  who  took 
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their  several  titles  from  the  thirteen  dioceses  into 
which  England  and  Wales  were  then  divided. 

Our  patriotic  temper  was  inflamed  by  the  territorial 
designations  which  the  Pope  conferred  upon  those 
ecclesiastics,  though  they  were  absolutely  harmless 
and  unimportant.  No  question  was  raised  about  the 
old  safeguards  against  the  Roman  Court,  which  had 
existed  before  the  Reformation,  or  about  the  checks 
and  pledges  which  might  have  been  enforced,  when 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  was  granted  in  1829. 
Liberal  opinion  is  favourable  to  a  free  church  in  a 
free  state.  To  no  church,  however,  in  communion 
with  Rome  can  that  phrase  be  applicable,  so  long  as 
the  Roman  Court  has  any  political  interests  or  any 
territorial  ambitions,  and  conducts  its  affairs  by  the 
methods  of  secular  diplomacy.  A  new,  militant, 
autocratic  and  centralised  organisation,  controlled 
ultimately  by  a  foreign  power,  took  advantage  of 
public  opinion  and  of  our  liberal  institutions.  It  was 
not  long  before  these  institutions  themselves,  as  well 
as  all  the  leading  principles  which  we  think  essential 
to  the  health  and  wealth  of  nations,  were  condemned 
and  flouted  by  the  same  Pope  who  established  this 
new  and  aggressive  hierarchy  among  us. 

The  establishment  of  a  Roman  hierarchy  in 
England,  the  changed  conditions  and  aspirations 
which  led  to  it,  mark  a  still  greater  change  in  the 
attitude,  the  policy,  the  i/floy,  and  even  the  personnel 
of  the  English  Roman  Catholics.  That  heroic  and 
faithful  religious  body,  which  had  lived  quietly 
through  the  eighteenth  century,  was  composed  of  a 
few  aristocratic  and  landed  families ;  of  some  native 
English  yeomanry  and  peasants  in  certain  districts, 
especially  in  Lancaster  and  York ;  and  of  a  much 
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smaller  middle-class  and  trading  population  scattered 
through  various  towns,  and  able  only  in  some  few  to 
maintain  a  chapel.  A  very  large  proportion  of  these 
indigenous  Romanists  were  probably  descended  from 
families  which  had  never  accepted  the  changes  of  the 
Reformation.  The  clergy  who  ministered  to  them 
were  also  of  native  birth,  although  many  of  them 
were  trained  abroad  in  the  English  Colleges.  That 
experience  widened  their  intellect  and  culture, 
without  weakening  their  strong  English  preposses- 
sions. So  far  as  foreign  influences  affected  them, 
the  old  generation  of  English  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  may  be  described  as  Gallican.  Both 
they  and  the  great  families  in  whose  chapels  they 
ministered  had  much  sympathy  and  many  connec- 
tions with  the  ancient  regime  in  France.  The  Royal 
Supremacy  over  the  Church  of  France  was  far  more 
complete  and  effectual  than  is  generally  remembered. 
It  was  exceedingly  strong  and  active,  while  the  Papal 
jurisdiction  was  little  more  than  a  complimentary 
phrase,  and  it  was  restrained  from  any  practical 
effect  by  law  and  precedent. 

The  old  English  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  also 
very  well  content  to  minimise  the  Papal  claims,  and 
to  live  in  a  genuine  agreement  with  the  Civil  Power. 
In  belief  and  practice  the  old  English  Romanists  were 
conservative  and  moderate.  The  great  families  of 
that  time  were  excluded  from  politics.  They  generally 
intermarried  with  one  another  ;  but  they  were  usually 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  their  Protestant  neighbours, 
and  were  welcomed  by  them  into  the  social  life  of 
their  several  counties.  Their  ecclesiastics  were,  on 
the  whole,  a  learned  body,  and  they  are  invariably 
credited  with  dignity  and  good  manners.  Notwith- 
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standing  the  smallness  of  their  numbers  and  their  many 
disadvantages,  they  can  show  an  honourable  record 
of  useful  and  learned  scholars.  We  may  reckon, 
among  others,  Challoner  the  biographer  of  those  who 
suffered  in  the  times  of  danger  and  persecution;  Alban 
Butler,  the  judicious  hagiographer ;  Lingard,  one  of 
the  most  laborious  and  extensive  of  our  historians  ; 
Joseph  Berington,  a  most  learned  and  interesting 
authority  on  many  periods ;  Dodd  and  Tierney,  the 
Church  historians. 

The  productions  of  these  authors  bear  witness  to 
their  own  interests  and  pursuits,  as  well  as  to  the 
public  for  whom  they  wrote.  On  the  whole,  their 
writings  are  eminently  fair.  They  cannot  be  described 
as  partisans,  and  still  less  as  propagandists.  The 
nature  of  their  studies  preserved  them  from  violence 
and  innovation  in  religious  matters.  The  soundness 
of  their  history  kept  them  from  ultramontane  extra- 
vagances. It  is  even  rumoured  that  Dr  Lingard's 
fairness  and  accuracy  deprived  him  of  a  cardinal's 
hat.  The  works  of  these  various  authors  are  the 
truest  and  most  tangible  witness  to  the  spirit,  the 
beliefs,  and  the  attitude  of  the  old  and  now  extinct 
school  of  English  Romanism.  The  Roman  Catholics 
of  that  age  were  esteemed  by  everyone  who  really 
knew  them.  The  clergy,  as  they  deserved,  were 
admired  and  reverenced  by  their  people.  There  was 
the  fullest  confidence  in  those  days  between  laity 
and  clergy. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy,  the 
English  Roman  Catholics  have  changed  entirely. 
In  the  first  place,  their  strictly  English  character 
has  gone.  The  list  of  names  in  the  clerical  directory 
shows  a  very  high  proportion,  perhaps  even  a  majority, 
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of  Irish  and  of  aliens.  In  the  large  towns  the  Roman 
Catholic  populations  are  practically  Irish  settlements, 
as  in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  The  same  conditions 
are  to  be  found  in  such  places  as  Birmingham  or 
Leeds.  In  London,  besides  the  preponderating  Irish 
element,  there  are  numerous  and  considerable  foreign 
colonies,  especially  of  Italians.  This  change  is  due 
to  Irish  immigration  and  to  the  growing  influx  of 
alien  workers.  The  growth  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  has  been  caused  chiefly  by  the  industrial 
and  social  conditions  which  have  prevailed  since  the 
second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

To  these  non-English  elements,  we  must  add  the 
results  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  which  contributed 
a  number  of  zealous  Anglicans  to  the  Roman  body. 
These  theological  emigrants  usually  became  more 
ultramontane  and  uncompromising  than  the  heredi- 
tary English  Catholics.  As  they  had  undergone  a 
process  of  proselytism,  they  had  a  feverish  desire  to 
make  proselytes.  In  this  they  differed  fundamentally 
from  the  old  and  more  exclusive  English  Romanists. 
They  were  not  content,  either,  with  the  old-fashioned 
and  native  modes  of  devotion  and  ritual,  or  with  that 
sober  standard  of  belief  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Nothing  would  satisfy  the  new  recruits  but  Italian 
novelties  in  belief  and  worship.  Their  vestments 
were  cut  in  the  Roman  pattern,  that  is  they  were 
Renaissance  in  shape  and  decoration,  whereas  the 
vestments  and  furniture  of  the  old  English  Catholics 
had  been  mediaeval  or  Gothic.  The  florid  and  figured 
music  of  Italian  Masses  replaced  the  severe  plain 
chant  of  our  grave  and  serious  ancestors.  The 
sensuous,  emotional,  and  more  than  semi-pagan 
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practices  of  southern  populations  were  introduced 
into  English  churches.  There  was  much  bitterness 
and  friction  between  the  adherents  of  the  Roman 
and  the  Gothic  fashions.  Their  exterior  symbolism 
represented  -the  differences  of  principle  and  attitude 
between  the  new  and  the  older  Romanism.  One  was 
English,  exclusive,  conservative,  aristocratic,  and 
national.  The  other  was  democratic,  aggressive, 
cosmopolitan  in  phrase,  but  in  fact  narrowly  and 
entirely  Roman. 

The  Church,  for  this  new  school  of  Roman  Catholics, 
meant  the  Pope  and  the  centralised  organisation  of 
the  Roman  Court.  The  zeal  of  this  faction  carried 
everything  before  them.  They  welcomed  the  new 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  They  used  all 
their  influence  in  favour  of  the  Papal  Infallibility. 
Before  emancipation  was  granted,  in  1829,  that  theory 
had  been  declared  officially  by  the  Irish  bishops  to  be 
no  part  of  the  Roman  Faith.  In  1870  it  was  defined 
as  a  dogma  that  had  been  always  held  implicitly, 
and  it  was  imposed  henceforth  upon  all  Romanists. 
The  new  dogma  was  not  acceptable  to  the  old  school 
of  Catholics.  The  Bishops  of  Clifton  and  Birmingham, 
representatives  of  aristocratic  and  middle-class  English 
Romanism  of  the  older  type,  opposed  the  definition 
manfully  at  the  Council,  but  in  the  end  they  submitted. 
Only  three  English  laymen  were  found  courageous 
enough  to  brave  ecclesiastical  censures  by  an  open 
denunciation  of  the  new  and  incredible  belief,  and 
they  were  all  members  of  the  old  Catholic  aristocracy. 
The  remainder  of  the  old  Romanists  were  perplexed 
and  mute.  The  new  English  Romanists,  and  especi- 
ally the  converts,  were  among  the  most  fanatical  and 
noisy  advocates  of  the  new  absolutism. 
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The  new  beliefs  and  tendencies  had  full  swing,  with 
those  natural  results  which  a  few  shrewd  and  cool 
observers  both  anticipated  and  foretold.  In  every 
country  where  the  Romanists  were  numerous  and 
influential,  there  were  conflicts  between  Church  and 
State.  The  hierarchies  and  the  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  became  more  centralised,  more 
subject  to  Roman  influence,  less  national  in  sympathy 
and  interests.  Political  parties  were  formed,  like  the 
German  Centre,  devoted  to  Papal  interests,  and 
ultimately  controlled  by  Rome.  A  militant  Press 
was  organised  throughout  the  world,  and  many 
journals  not  professedly  clerical  were  subsidised  by 
the  Court  of  Rome.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
retain  or  to  capture  education.  In  countries  like 
the  United  States,  where  the  Roman  Church  is  not 
established,  the  Roman  Catholic  vote,  and  especially 
the  illiterate  voter,  was  manipulated  or  coerced.  By 
these  means  the  Vatican  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  on  parties  and  politicians. 

The  new  Romanism  succeeded  marvellously  in 
utilising  and  manoeuvring  the  new  democracy.  The 
Papacy  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
far  more  active  and  influential  than  when  that 
century  began.  Whether  it  be  permanently  stronger 
is  not  quite  so  certain.  The  end  of  all  these  efforts 
was  to  restore  the  Temporal  Power.  The  chief 
agents  in  this  propaganda  were  the  Jesuits  and 
their  allied  associations.  One  achievement  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  to  Jesuitise  the  Roman 
Church.  Jesuit  influence  prevailed  at  the  centre. 
Jesuit  methods  were  applied  to  the  education  of  both 
laity  and  clergy.  Lay  schools,  no  less  than  clerical 
seminaries,  were  modelled  on  the  Jesuit  plan  and  spirit. 
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This  policy,  like  all  vigorous  action,  has  brought 
out  the  defects  of  its  qualities,  and  has  begun  to 
produce  a  reaction.  Intelligence,  initiative,  indepen- 
dence, courage,  have  no  doubt  suffered  heavily  by  an 
education  which  sets  passive  obedience  before  its 
pupils  as  the  highest  of  all  virtues.  The  great  body 
of  English  Romanists  are  depressed  and  enervated 
by  the  prevailing  systems  of  education.  A  small 
though  a  growing  minority  is  beginning  to  rebel. 
The  secular  or  parochial  clergy  are  profoundly 
discontented  by  their  own  equivocal  and  helpless 
position,  as  well  as  by  the  autocratic  and  irresponsible 
administration  of  the  bishops,  who  are  themselves 
merely  nominees  and  dependents  of  the  Roman 
Court 

They  are  also  alarmed  and  injured  financially  by 
the  encroachments  and  the  increase  of  the  Religious 
Orders.  In  1902,  the  directory  gives  a  return  of 
3500  priests.  Of  these,  2393  were  seculars  and  1 107 
regulars.  The  return  does  not  include  novices,  lay 
brothers,  teachers,  and  all  the  auxiliaries  who  make 
up  the  army  of  the  Congregations.  Nor  does  it 
include  communities  of  women,  whose  wealth  and 
labours  contribute  to  the  general  interests  and 
importance  of  the  Regulars.  The  Congregation  is 
being  increased  still  more  by  foreign  immigrants. 
Besides  the  dead  weight  of  their  numbers,  and  the 
increase  in  their  wealth,  positions  of  influence  and 
authority  are  falling  more  and  more  into  their 
control.  Their  wealth  is  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Vatican,  and  their  interests  are  all  on  the  side 
of  the  Roman  Court.  The  laity,  too,  are  profoundly 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  administration  of  their 
affairs,  especially  in  finance.  They  are  asked,  and 
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even  ordered,  to  contribute  largely,  but  they  have  no 
voice  in  the  spending  of  their  contributions.  They 
have  not  even  the  satisfaction,  or  the  annoyance,  of 
knowing  how  they  are  spent. 

Again,  the  clerical  Press,  particularly  on  the 
Continent,  is  outrageous  in  its  scurrility  and 
fanaticism.  The  Dreyfus  affair,  and  the  Anglo- 
phobia of  the  clerical  organs  during  the  Boer  War, 
forced  Englishmen  to  realise  the  methods  of  the 
clerical  party,  and  its  feelings  towards  this  country. 
The  result  has  been  a  condition  of  distrust,  uneasiness, 
and  even  resentment  towards  the  Papal  Court  and 
its  policy.  The  Congregations  and  their  Press  are 
also  encouraging  all  kinds  of  superstitious  practices, 
too  obviously  with  a  view  to  money.  These  supersti- 
tions are  an  outrage  to  educated  Englishmen,  both 
clergy  and  laity.  Besides  this,  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  the  spread  of  education,  are  making  themselves 
felt  among  Roman  Catholics,  and  even  among  their 
seminarists.  The  scientific  spirit,  vigorous  and 
critical  methods,  historical  knowledge  and  the 
application  of  it  to  Scripture  and  church  history,  are 
all  affecting  theological  students  ;  and  some  of  the 
clergy,  at  any  rate,  follow  up  these  lines  of  study 
when  they  have  left  the  seminary.  The  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  present  generation  are,  in  consequence, 
differently  equipped  from  those  of  thirty  and  forty 
years  ago.  The  Oxford  Movement  would  be 
impossible  in  the  present  state  of  critical  and 
historical  knowledge.  The  subjects  discussed  in 
the  Vatican  Council  would  certainly  not  be  handled 
now,  and  would  still  less  be  defined,  as  they  were 
in  1870. 

The  new  spirit  is  not  only  changing  the  attitude  of 
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Romanists  towards  traditional  church  history  and 
theology,  but  it  is  undermining  in  all  directions  the 
position  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  traditional  authority 
of  the  Papacy.  The  Roman  Court  appears  to  be 
confronted  by  a  serious  dilemma,  on  one  or  other 
horn  of  which  it  is  likely  to  be  impaled.  It  must 
either  satisfy  the  liberal,  intelligent,  and  progressive 
elements  in  the  Church,  by  admitting  modern 
scholarship  with  all  its  consequences  ;  or  it  must 
denounce  and  exclude  modern  scholarship,  and  cling 
to  its  obsolete,  discredited,  and  now  incredible 
theology.  In  the  former  case  the  Papacy  itself 
will  have  to  be  transformed.  Its  claims,  its  authority, 
and  its  administration,  cannot,  under  such  conditions, 
be  accepted  blindly.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Papacy 
will  have  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  the  Religious 
Orders ;  that  is,  upon  all  that  is  most  obscurantist 
and  reactionary  in  the  Latin  churches.  The  breach 
between  the  Papacy  and  the  intellect  of  the  modern 
world  will  become  final.  These  are  some  of  the 
problems  which  this  new  century  is  putting  before 
the  Roman  Church.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  the  coming  generation  and  the  successor  of 
Leo  XIII.  may  deal  with  their  evolution. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  in  England  a  heterogeneous 
body,  nominally  of  English  Roman  Catholics,  but 
really  Irish  and  foreign,  rather  than  English,  in  its 
composition.  It  has  a  voluble  and  clever  Press  ;  and 
the  non  -  Roman  Press,  especially  in  London,  is 
controlled  by  it  to  a  dangerous  extent,  chiefly 
through  the  number  of  smart  Irishmen  who  write 
for  the  leading  newspapers. 

The  Roman  Catholics  make  a  great  show,  especi- 
ally in  bricks  and  mortar ;  but  their  enterprises  are 
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all  heavily  encumbered.  They  do  not  grow  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population.  Their  relative  position  as 
compared  to  other  bodies,  is  not  maintained.  Indeed, 
their  numbers  prove  that  they  do  not  maintain  their 
own  normal  rate  of  increase.  The  leakage  from 
among  them  must  be  enormous,  and  it  far  exceeds 
the  number  of  those  who  join  the  Romanists.  We 
may  estimate  the  Roman  Church  in  Great  Britain  at 
something  between  1,225,000  and  1,500,000.  Prob- 
ably not  half  of  them  are  English  in  origin.  The 
proportion  of  English  Romanists  to  the  whole 
English  population  is  very  much  less  than  it  was 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  hierarchy  of  1850  and  its  policy  have  not  been 
a  success.  Militant  and  menacing  as  the  Roman 
organisation  is,  it  is  threatened  and  hampered  by 
many  internal  troubles.  These  troubles  are  likely  to 
increase,  and  to  come  more  obtrusively  before  the 
public,  for  the  reasons  and  through  the  causes 
which  have  been  indicated  already.  Our  forefathers 
were  compelled  to  realise,  as  a  result  of  the  Papal 
domination  in  the  period  between  Henry  II.  and 
Henry  VIII.,  that  Rome  and  England  are  Incom- 
patibles.  This  truth  has  been  held  firmly,  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  the  great  majority  of  English- 
men. It  is  now  being  forced  once  more,  by  un- 
pleasant but  undeniable  experiences,  upon  that 
minority  of  Englishmen  who  have  tried  to  endure 
the  foreign  domination  of  the  Papacy.  As  long  as 
the  Papal  claims  were  practically  dormant,  as  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  was  no  friction  between 
English  Romanists  and  the  Papal  administration. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the 
growing  interference  of  the  Roman  administrators 
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with  politics,  the  Papal  question  has  presented  itself 
very  differently  to  educated  English  Romanists.  The 
Papacy  has  ceased  to  be  merely  a  theological  idea. 
The  Roman  Court  has  become  a  very  mundane 
and  secular  institution,  whose  claims  and  whose 
methods  are  often  only  too  open  to  challenge,  whose 
aims  and  interests  are  liable  to  be  suspected  by 
patriotic  Englishmen,  even  though  they  do  happen 
to  be  Roman  Catholics.  The  old  confidence  of  the 
laity  in  their  clergy  has  been  seriously  weakened,  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  restored  unless  new  methods  of 
government  are  introduced.  Men  who  are  accustomed 
to  freedom  and  publicity  in  all  their  secular  affairs 
will  not  long  tolerate  secret  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment in  Church  matters.  Not  only  Roman  Catholics, 
but  the  whole  country,  are  concerned  in  the  grave 
questions  involved  in  the  supervision  of  conventual 
institutions,  and  the  protection  of  their  inmates. 
Theological  disputes  no  longer  interest  the  general 
public ;  but  social,  economical,  and  intellectual  prob- 
lems all  enter  into  the  question  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  its  administration.  The  future  of  English 
Romanism  depends  on  how  these  questions  are 
dealt  with  in  the  next  half  century  by  public  opinion, 
and  by  the  Papal  administration. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ROME  IN   IRELAND 

THE  progress  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland 
during  the  past  century  has  been  very  remarkable. 
If  we  start  with  the  time  of  Bishop  Doyle,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  find  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  a  miserable  sect,  thankful 
to  have  its  existence  tolerated.  At  the  present  time, 
A.D.  1903,  her  claims  are  such  as  to  constitute  a 
menace  to  the  very  existence  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Her  army  of  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  largely 
exceeds  the  army  of  the  king  in  this  country,  while 
her  cathedrals,  churches,  monasteries,  convents,  and 
other  structures,  cover  the  land.  How  this  has  come 
to  pass  is  a  problem  well  deserving  the  close  atten- 
tion of  the  theologian  and  the  statesman. 

If  we  turn  to  Godkin's  Religious  History  of  Ireland, 
published  in  1873,  we  are  there  informed  that  'the 
progress  of  Romanism  in  Ireland  during  the  last  half 
century  has  been  so  marvellous  as  to  account  for 
almost  any  pitch  of  soaring  ambition  on  the  part  of 
her  hierarchy.  When  George  III.  died,  there  were 
in  Dublin  only  10  parochial  chapels,  most  of  them  of 
the  humblest  character  and  in  the  most  obscure 
positions ;  and  there  were  at  the  same  time  7 
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humble  "  friaries,"  as  monasteries  were  then  called, 
and  10  nunneries.  Now  (1873)  there  are  32 
churches,  most  of  them  fine,  costly  buildings,  in 
Dublin  and  its  vicinity,  the  total  number  of  priests, 
regular  and  secular,  being  412,  and  the  number  of 
nuns  1150.  I  do  not  here  speak  of  the  numerous  col- 
leges, schools,  hospitals,  refuges,  orphanages,  asylums, 
reformatories,  fraternities,  and  other  religious  and 
charitable  organisations  with  which  the  diocese 
abounds — all  the  result  of  voluntary  zeal.'  (Godkin, 
p.  221.) 

Mr  Fitzpatrick,  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Doyle,  gives 
us  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  habits  of  the  clergy,  both 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  '  Many  of  the  parish  priests,' 
we  are  informed,  '  were  engaged  in  farming ;  others 
attended  races,  which  were  then  very  common  ;  and 
not  a  few  followed  the  hunt,  to  which  the  Irish  gentry 
were  then  passionately  addicted.  The  black  coats 
and  long  clerical  boots  of  the  parsons  and  priests 
presented  a  curious  contrast  to  the  scarlet  coats  and 
white  tops  of  their  lay  companions.'  '  As  for  the 
priests,'  says  Fitzpatrick, '  they  ejaculated  "  Tally-ho ! " 
as  often  as  "Dominus  vobiscum?  The  spirit  of  perse- 
cution having  passed  away  to  a  great  extent  from 
social  life,  and  there  being  no  earnestness  in  religious 
matters  anywhere,  the  priest  and  parson  became  very 
good  friends:  they  hunted  together,  dined  together, 
drank  together,  played  cards  together,  and  they  were 
about  equally  negligent  and  slovenly  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  clerical  duties.'  (Godkin,  p.  222.) 

The  marvellous  increase  of  priests,  monks,  and 
nuns  in  Ireland  during  the  last  forty  years  may  be 
gathered  from  recent  census  returns,  and  it  will  be 
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the  object  of  the  following  pages  to  show  to  what  this 
growth  of  ecclesiasticism  is  due : — 
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The  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  was  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Act  of  1829.  Until  that  time  Romanism  kept 
its  head  low,  and  imposed  upon  British  statesmen  by 
professions  of  humility  and  repudiation  of  all  high 
aims.  By  far  the  greatest  leader  of  Romanism  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  Bishop 
Doyle.  He  was  an  Augustinian  monk  who  professed 
liberal  opinions,  and  was  thought  by  many  even  to 
incline  to  Protestantism. 

What  his  real  views  were  may  be  gathered  from 
one  of  his  '  Letters  on  the  state  of  Ireland.' — '  I  heard 

*  Total  Protestant  population  of  Ireland  in  1901  was  1,147,885. 
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of  a  poor  man  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  who,  having 
been  favoured  by  the  lady  of  his  master  with  one  of 
the  Society's  Bibles  (Hibernian  Bible  Society),  without 
note  or  comment  accepted  it  with  all  the  reverence 
which  the  fear  of  losing  his  situation  inspired.  But 
behold,  when  the  night  closed,  and  all  danger  of 
detection  was  removed,  lest  he  should  be  infected 
with  heresy  exhaled  from  the  Protestant  Bible  during 
his  sleep,  he  took  it  with  a  tongs,  for  he  would  not 
defile  his  touch  with  it,  and  buried  it  in  a  grave  which 
he  had  prepared  for  it  in  his  garden.  I  do  admire 
the  orthodoxy  of  this  Kildare  peasant,  nay,  I  admire 
it  greatly,  and  should  I  happen  to  meet  him,  I  shall 
reward  him  for  his  zeal.'  (Letter  vii.,  180,  181.) 

In  1826,  before  emancipation,  Bishop  Doyle  wrote 
to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  as  follows :  '  So  little,  my 
Lord,  am  I  disposed,  in  the  event  of  our  question 
[emancipation]  being  settled,  to  interfere  with  the 
Church  establishment,  that  when  a  gleam  of  hope 
beamed  upon  my  mind  of  that  happy  consummation, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  your  Lordship, 
how  the  collection  of  tithes  in  Ireland  could  be 
rendered  less  onerous  and  odious.'  Yet  as  soon  as 
emancipation  was  complete,  Bishop  Doyle  declared 
to  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  '  that  he  would  allow 
his  last  chair  to  be  seized,  nay,  he  would  sacrifice  his 
life,  before  he  would  pay  an  impost  so  obnoxious  and 
iniquitous.' 

Again  in  1826  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  put  forth  the 
following  public  declaration:  —  'The  Catholics  of 
Ireland  .  .  .  declare  upon  oath,  that  they  will  defend, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  settlement  and 
arrangement  of  the  property  of  this  country,  as 
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established  by  the  laws  now  in  being.  They  also 
disdain,  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure,  any  intention 
to  subvert  the  present  Church  establishment.  .  .  . 
Further,  they  swear  that  they  will  not  exercise  any 
privilege  to  which  they  may  be  entitled  to  disturb 
and  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  and  Protestant 
government  in  Ireland.'  Nor  was  this  all ;  they  even 
offered  to  submit  to  a  royal  veto  on  the  appointment 
of  all  their  future  bishops,  and  by  a  rescript  of  the 
Roman  propaganda  the  Papal  approval  was  given  to 
this  power  of  veto.  But  as  soon  as  emancipation  was 
gained,  the  whole  power  of  Romanism  was  welded 
into  a  great  political  organisation  ;  every  chapel  was 
turned  into  a  political  club,  every  pulpit  into  a  political 
platform,  and  every  priest  into  a  political  agitator, 
until  the  Protestant  ascendancy  was  subverted  and 
the  Protestant  Church  disestablished. 

The  same  tactics  have  been  pursued  as  regards  the 
great  education  question.  Maynooth  was  at  first 
established  as  a  mixed  clerical  and  lay  place  of 
higher  education,  and  so  a  large  annual  government 
grant  was  obtained  for  it.  But  after  a  time  the 
hierarchy  managed  to  oust  the  lay  element  on  the 
pretext  that  '  the  young  lay  gentlemen  were  not 
considered  of  advantage  to  the  clerical  students.' 
Bishop  Doyle  in  1831  declared  his  admiration  for 
mixed  schools  :  '  I  have  often  expressed  my  anxious 
wish  to  see  the  children  of  the  same  country,  of  what- 
ever religious  persuasion,  united  at  school,  because 
there,  and  perhaps  only  there,  the  seeds  of  mutual 
confidence  and  affection  can  be  sown  in  the  hearts  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.'  Archbishop  Murray 
even  sat  at  the  same  table  with  the  Protestant  Arch- 
bishop Whately  to  prepare  a  series  of  Old  Testament 
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Bible  lessons  for  mixed  schools ;  but  such  has  been 
the  development  of  modern  Romanism  that  the 
present  bishops  make  it  '  a  reserved  case,'  that  is, 
a  case  for  refusal  of  the  sacraments,  for  parents  to 
permit  their  children  to  attend  Model  Schools  or 
Queen's  Colleges. 

The  bishops  tolerate  indeed,  for  the  present, 
primary  schools,  because,  as  the  Tablet  confesses, 
they  are  '  the  most  denominational  schools  in  all  the 
world.'  When  Maynooth  was  founded,  no  exception 
whatever  was  taken  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for 
the  education  of  lay  students.  It  was  only  declared 
to  be  '  not  equally  applicable  to  the  ecclesiastics  of 
a  very  ritual  religion,  and  by  no  means  calculated 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  those  habits  of  austere 
discipline,  so  indispensable  in  the  character  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  that  without  them  he  might 
become  a  dangerous  member  of  society!  But  at  the 
Maynooth  Synod  in  1875  the  bishops  declared  in 
their  pastoral  address  that  'Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
has  become  a  great  centre  of  godless  education.' 

When  the  Roman  Church  was  a  poor  despised  sect 
in  Ireland,  the  bishops  humbly  asked  for  one  college, 
in  which  to  train  their  priests ;  she  now  demands  that 
Dublin  University  should  be  handed  over  to  her 
control,  or  that  at  least  a  Roman  Catholic  University 
should  be  founded  and  maintained  by  Government 
funds. 

In  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  Rome  does  not  demand 
equality  ;  she  seeks  absolute  supremacy.  Her  motto 
is  Aut  Ccesar  aut  nullus.  Like  the  tiger  cub  in  the 
nursery  tale,  she  will  adapt  herself  to  circumstances, 
frisk,  and  fondle,  till  her  claws  are  grown.  Then  her 
true  nature  is  revealed 
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Dr  Murray  was  Archbishop  of  Dublin  from  1809 
to  1852.  Like  Bishop  Doyle  and  most  other  prelates 
he  was  a  staunch  '  Gallican '  as  it  was  termed,  yet  he 
committed  the  fatal  error  of  reintroducing  the  Jesuits 
into  Dublin.  It  is  stated  in  his  Life  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Meagher,  as  one  of  the  glories  of  his  episcopate,  that 
1  he  was  the  first  in  this  kingdom  to  welcome  back  the 
persecuted  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.'  He  also 
introduced  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  entrusted  to 
them  the  education  of  the  boys  attending  Roman 
Catholic  Schools  in  Dublin ;  and  whereas  he  found 
at  his  accession, '  but  one  strictly  regular  community 
of  females  consecrated  to  God,  he  left  to  his  successors 
an  addition  of  twenty-nine.'  In  this  way  he  prepared 
for  the  defeat  of  his  own  principles,  and  had  the 
mortification  shortly  before  he  died  of  witnessing  the 
condemnation  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  of  which  he 
had  always  been  an  advocate,  by  the  Synod  of  Thurles, 
1850.  This  was  greatly  due  to  the  influence  of  Dr 
Cullen,  afterwards  Cardinal  Cullen,  and  on  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Murray  in  1852,  Pius  IX.  at  once 
appointed  Cardinal  Cullen  as  his  successor. 

Meanwhile,  Daniel  O'Connell  had  founded  the 
Catholic  Association,  and  carried  agitation  into 
every  parish  in  Ireland.  He  had  been  educated  at 
St  Omer  in  France,  and  remained  a  Roman  Catholic 
devotee  all  his  life.  He  was  gifted  with  great 
eloquence,  an  iron  constitution,  and  a  soaring -am- 
bition. His  first  attacks  were  upon  the  tithes  of  the 
Protestant  clergy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  that 
although  O'Connell  always  fought  in  the  front  rank, 
the  priests  were  invariably  the  recruiting  agents  for 
his  army.  Their  animosity  against  Protestantism 
was  increased  by  a  large  number  of  conversions 
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among  their  followers.  In  the  parish  of  Askeaton 
470  persons  passed  over  to  Protestantism.  One 
hundred  persons  read  their  recantation  at  Ballinlough 
in  the  diocese  of  Tuam.  I  n  the  district  of  King's  Court 
375  persons  put  their  names  to  a  petition  demanding 
liberty  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  affirmed  that  five 
thousand  of  their  adult  brethren,  all  Roman  Catholics, 
demanded  the  same  privilege.  In  a  single  month 
nearly  fifty  Roman  Catholics  renounced  Romanism 
in  the  parish  church  of  Cavan.  In  short,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred 
conversions  from  the  Church  of  Rome  took  place. 

But  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  had  now  a  free 
hand.  They  had  an  ignorant  but  hot-tempered 
people  to  work  upon,  and  they  had  O'Connell,  a 
born  agitator,  to  lead  in  the  fight  Every  priest 
became  a  political  agent ;  every  altar  a  political 
platform  ;  every  chapel  a  political  club,  and  so  they 
have  continued  to  the  present  hour.  Large  county 
meetings  were  held  in  Cork,  Carlow,  and  elsewhere, 
resolutions  passed,  and  manifestoes  adopted  against 
the  payment  of  tithes.  A  reign  of  terror  was 
established,  and  those  who  paid  the  tithes  had 
their  cattle  'houghed,'  their  sheep  driven  over  a 
precipice,  or  their  houses  burned.  Every  Sunday 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  were  denounced 
from  three  thousand  altars.  When  sheep  or  cattle 
were  seized  for  tithes,  thousands  of  able-bodied 
peasants  assembled  at  the  auction,  so  that  no  person 
dared  bid.  Many  of  the  Protestant  clergy  ceased 
to  demand  the  obnoxious  tax,  and  educated  men, 
long  accustomed  to  every  refinement,  might  be  seen 
digging  in  their  gardens,  trying  to  provide  a  miser- 
able subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
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The  Earl  of  Wicklow  stated,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  many  of  the  established  clergy 
were  living  on  potatoes  and  milk.  Then  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  collect  the  tithes,  and  a  sum 
of  £12,000  was  realised  at  an  expense  of  £27,000. 
In  1834  the  first  census  made  in  Ireland,  with 
anything  like  an  approach^to  accuracy,  was  completed. 
The  different  religious  bodies  stood  as  follows : — 

Roman  Catholics 6,427,712 

Members  of  Established  Church  .        .  852,064 

Presbyterians 642,356 

Other  Protestants          ....  21,803 

It  appeared  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  the 
proportion  of  more  than  four  to  one.  O'Connell  had 
previously  boasted  that  they  were  in  the  proportion 
of  seven  to  one.  On  the  commutation  of  tithe  into 
a  rent  charge,  the  agitation,  stirred  up  by  O'Connell 
and  the  priests,  was  directed  towards  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union.  In  1845  Sir  Robert  Peel  increased  the 
annual  Maynooth  grant  to  £26,000,  and  handed  over 
£30,000  to  the  trustees  for  building  purposes.  This 
was  an  attempt  to  detach  the  priests  from  O'Connell, 
but  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  attempt 
failed.  By  this  time  Ireland  had  a  population  ol 
over  eight  millions.  The  failure  of  the  potato-crop 
in  1846  left  the  great  bulk  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  without  the  necessaries  of  life. 

O'Connell  died  at  Genoa  in  May  1847,  and  it  was 
evident  that  Romanism  in  Ireland  had  reached  its 
high-water  mark.  From  1847  to  1851  inclusive  no 
less  than  1,067,559  persons  emigrated  from  Ireland 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  In  1847  the  Irish 
emigrants  sent  home  £200,000.  In  1851  their 
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remittance  to  their  friends  in  Ireland  amounted  to 
a  million  sterling.  If  the  starving  people  had  been 
left  to  their  own  resources,  Romanism  in  Ireland 
would  have  been  practically  wiped  out  Advances 
for  relief,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  ten  millions, 
were  made  by  the  English  Parliament.  Archbishop 
Whately  of  Dublin  himself  contributed  to  the  relief 
of  distress  ;£8ooo. 

Rome  was  still  hard  pressed  in  many  districts,  but 
used  her  utmost  efforts  to  hold  her  own.  For  some 
years  the  Rev.  Edward  Nangle  had  laboured  in  the 
Island  of  Achill,  on  the  extreme  western  coast  of 
Ireland.  Neither  priest  nor  parson  had  previously 
taken  up  his  residence  among  the  five  thousand 
inhabitants  of  Achill.  His  labours  were  signally 
successful,  but  John  M'Hale,  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
soon  began  to  take  the  spiritual  oversight  of  Achill. 
He  placed  on  the  island  two  priests,  whose  methods 
of  controversy  were  probably  on  a  par  with  those 
used  by  the  Irish  priests  everywhere.  In  September 
1852  Miss  Harriet  Martineau  paid  a  visit  to  Achill. 
As  a  Unitarian  she  sympathised  more  with  the 
priests  than  with  Mr  Nangle,  but  she  could  not  be 
a  silent  witness  of  such  brutalities  as  were  of  daily 
occurrence. 

She  writes  as  follows :  '  A  month  ago  Dr  M'Hale 
visited  the  island,  and  opened  a  Catholic  chapel  not 
far  from  the  settlement.'  (The  'settlement'  was 
called  Dugort,  and  was  entirely  composed  of  converts 
from  Rome.)  '  He  left  behind  him  two  priests,  who 
are  to  be  tried  for  assaults  on  the  Scripture-readers 
belonging  to  the  Mission.  The  admitted  facts  are, 
according  to  the  report  of  Petty  Sessions,  that  the 
two  priests  collected  the  people  in  the  Catholic 
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village  of  Keel  (the  largest  place  in  the  island) ;  that 
they  supported  each  other  in  instigating  the  attack 
by  which  a  Scripture-reader  was  stoned,  knocked 
down  among  the  turf,  and  beaten.  An  impartial 
person,  arrived  from  a  place  where  such  quarrels  are 
not  heard  of,  happened  to  be  present,  and  was  in  a 
position  to  see  the  convulsive  rage  of  one  of  these 
priests ;  to  see  him  run  after  a  woman  who  escaped 
by  a  stratagem  from  his  blows :  to  hear  him  say  that 
to  think  of  the  "  settlement "  made  his  hair  stand  on 
end ;  to  see  him  endeavour  to  enter  the  girls'  school, 
presided  over  by  a  modest  young  woman ;  and  to 
hear  him  when  the  door  was,  by  order  of  her  superior, 
shut  against  him,  shout  out  against  her  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  crowd,  names  too  foul  for  repetition.' 

Paul  Cullen,  a  native  of  Carlow,  but  a  man  who 
spent  almost  all  his  life  in  Rome,  and  had  been 
appointed  Rector  of  the  Irish  College  there,  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  in  1850.  He  immediately 
summoned  a  National  Synod  to  meet  at  Thurles,  and 
from  this  time  until  the  synod  of  Maynooth  in  1875, 
he,  with  the  power  of  apostolic  legate,  bent  all  his 
energies  to  the  work  of  making  Irish  Romanism 
as  Ultramontane  as  it  had  previously  been  Gallican. 
When  in  1869  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  disestab- 
lished, there  was  handed  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  the  sum  of  £427,994,  8s.  3d.  as  compensation 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  grant.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  made  over  to  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  the  fee  simple  of  seventy- 
four  acres  of  the  best  land  in  Kildare,  and  buildings 
which  cost  the  nation  considerably  over  a  million  of 
money.  Cardinal  Cullen  at  once  set  himself  to 
model  Maynooth  after  the  Roman  fashion. 
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Acting  on  the  principle,  'divide  and  conquer,'  he 
had  the  college  divided  into  four  parts.  The  fresh- 
men were  boxed  up  by  themselves  in  a  wretched 
hole  under  the  gasworks,  so  that  in  a  few  years  all 
the  traditions  of  Maynooth  were  as  dead  as  Julius 
Caesar.  Every  layman  on  the  board  of  trustees  was 
removed,  and  the  place  was  soon  converted  into  a 
very  second-rate  diocesan  seminary. 

By  the  decree  of  Papal  infallibility  in  1870,  the 
bishops  were  made  subservient  to  the  Pope.  By  the 
decrees  of  the  Maynooth  Synod  in  1875,  the  priests 
in  Ireland  were  made  subservient  to  the  bishops. 
Any  person  who  peruses  the  Statutes  and  Decrees  of 
the  Maynooth  Synod,  will  see  what  an  organised 
despotism  the  Romish  system  has  become.  A  curate 
must  not  leave  his  house  for  one  night  without  the 
permission  of  his  parish  priest.  A  curate  must  not 
own  a  rood  of  land  without  his  bishop's  permission  ; 
a  parish  priest  may  hold  fifteen  acres.  A  parish 
priest  must  not  absent  himself  for  three  days  from 
his  parish  without  his  bishop's  permission.  When 
a  priest  falls  sick,  the  rural  dean  is  to  visit  him  and 
inquire  if  he  has  made  his  will,  and  where  he  has 
placed  it.  He  is  to  be  careful  lest  the  sacred  vessels, 
the  diocesan  statutes,  or  the  baptismal  registers, 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  lay  people.  Roman 
Catholics  are  prohibited  from  visiting  the  churches 
of  heretics,  or  being  present  at  their  services.  They 
are  to  absent  themselves  from  the  sermons  of  heretics, 
and  never  to  read  their  books  treating  of  religion. 
Roman  Catholic  laymen  are  exhorted  not  to  have 
any  dealing  with  non-Catholics  in  matters  pertaining 
to  religion.  It  is  forbidden  either  to  a  cleric  or  laic 
to  enter  into  public  disputations  with  them,  unless 
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with  the  permission  of  the  bishop.  Young  girls  about 
to  enter  convents  are  to  bind  themselves  in  writing 
not  to  demand  wages  or  compensation  by  reason 
of  their  work  or  service  during  the  time  they  spend 
in  the  convent.  No  bishop  is  to  express  an  opinion 
in  public  on  matters  regarding  education,  ecclesiastical 
property,  or  the  rights  of  the  Church,  unless  the  other 
bishops  have  previously  given  their  approval  All 
priests  must  have  their  wills  made,  and  signed,  and 
placed  in  a  safe  place  designated  by  the  bishop.  No 
priest  is  to  receive  the  sacraments,  even  when  dying, 
unless  he  has  previously  complied  with  the  above 
decree.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops  are 
obliged  to  visit  the  Vatican  every  five  years,  and 
exhibit  an  account  of  the  state  of  their  dioceses 
according  to  the  form  supplied  by  the  Congregation 
De  Propaganda  Fide. 

The  Church  of  Ireland  was  disestablished ;  but 
peace  did  not  descend  upon  the  country.  Many 
years  of  sorrow  succeeded,  with  results  which  may 
not  have  been  altogether  anticipated  by  Rome. 

A  far  more  deadly  opponent  than  the  Established 
Church  now  confronts  Romanism  in  Ireland.  The 
priests  no  longer  lead ;  they  are  led  by  the  people. 
Roman  Catholic  laymen  are  becoming  restless  and 
rather  impatient  under  the  clerical  yoke.  Mr  F.  H. 
O'Donnell,  ex-M.P.  for  Dungarvan,  in  his  extremely 
able  book,  The  Ruin  of  Irish  Education,  tells  some 
unpalatable  truths.  'Cardinal  Cullen  was  content 
to  rent  a  plain  house  in  Eccles  Street ;  to-day  an 
archiepiscopal  villa  at  Drumcondra  has  been  erected 
for  some  .£15,000  or  £20,000.  In  the  little  town  of 
Letterkenny  there  has  just  been  consecrated  a  superb 
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structure  at  a  cost  of  £60,000.  In  the  petty  town  of 
Armagh,  a  vast  cathedral,  costing  £100,000,  crowns 
the  summit  of  the  most  conspicuous  hill ;  and  last 
year  a  fancy  fair,  under  the  presidency  of  Cardinal 
Logue,  produced  for  its  further  adornment  £30,000. 
Out  of  the  bulk  sum  of  £400,000,  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  trustees  of  Maynooth,  not  £10,000, 
not  £1000,  have  found  their  way  towards  the  scantiest 
university  requirements  of  the  laity.  I  remember  a 
parish  priest  in  Gal  way  who  left  (at  death)  £35,000. 
I  remember  a  parish  priest,  in  a  terribly  poor  parish 
at  Dungarvan,  who  left  £10,000.  A  priest  in  Meath 
left  £35,000.  A  priest  died  the  other  day,  in  a 
distressed  district  in  Donegal,  and  left  £35,000.' 

Another  Roman  Catholic  layman,  Michael  J. 
M'Carthy,  B.L.,  in  his  very  remarkable  book,  Priests 
and  People,  says  that  one-tenth  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  are  '  what  should  be  called  Nonconformists, 
if  they  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England.'  '  There 
are  an  additional  two-tenths  who  indignantly  fume 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  priests,  but  who  con- 
form themselves  to  a  great  many,  but  by  no  means 
all,  of  the  demands  of  "  the  faith." '  '  The  remaining 
seven-tenths  of  the  laity  are  what  General  Booth 
would  describe  as  "submerged,"  and  it  is  from  the 
submerged  seven-tenths  that  the  priests  are  now 
drawn.  As  long  as  the  priests  have  power,  those 
seven-tenths  will  never,  if  he  can  prevent  it,  rise  up 
from  this  submersion.  He  knows  them  well,  for  he 
belongs  to  them  ;  and  he  can  manage  them.' 

Mr  Maguire,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Courts,  San 
Francisco,  in  his  book,  Ireland  and  the  Pope,  says  : 
'  There  is  no  other  people  on  earth  that  the  Pope 
would  treat  as  he  is  treating,  or  as  he  has  treated, 
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the  Irish ;  and  this  is  simply  because  there  is  no 
other  people  on  earth — not  even  one  of  the  half- 
Indian  states  of  South  America — that  would  tolerate 
such  political  interference  at  his  hands.'  The  Roman 
Church  in  Ireland  is  rich,  powerful,  proud  of  her 
position,  and  vain  of  her  influence.  Her  material 
prosperity  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  observer.  Yet 
there  are  disquieting  signs.  '  I  may  be  wrong,'  writes 
Mr  M'Carthy, '  but  I  believe  the  crushing  condition 
of  things  in  Catholic  Ireland  resembles  in  many 
respects  the  phenomena  which  have  immediately 
preceded  violent  outbreaks  elsewhere.'  Meanwhile, 
the  young  people  are  flying  from  the  country  at  the 
rate  of  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand  per  annum. 
The  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  at  their  meeting  in 
Maynooth,  April  15,  1902,  declared  'the  population 
of  Ireland  having  decreased  by  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  inhabitants  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  by  little 
short  of  four  millions  within  the  last  half  century, 
we  cannot  but  regard  this  continued  depletion  with 
feelings  of  deep  anxiety  for  the  fortunes  of  our  race 
in  their  own  country.' 

Neither  are  their  lordships  at  ease  concerning  the 
remnant  who  remain.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr  Clancy, 
Bishop  of  Elphin,  preaching  for  the  Dominican  Friars 
at  Sligo,  on  August  10,  1902,  said  : — 

'  We  may  need  the  active  intervention  of  the  sons 
of  St  Dominic  again.  There  are  warning  symptoms 
of  future  troubles  in  our  times.  Men  who  call  them- 
selves Catholics  propound  doctrines  which  are  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  Catholicity,  and 
advocate  disobedience  to  the  teaching  of  the  author- 
ised pastors  of  the  Church.  While  advocating, 
theoretically,  the  divine  right  of  bishops  to  direct 
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the  consciences  of  their  subjects,  in  the  next  sentence 
they  constitute  these  subjects  the  judges  of  their 
bishops'  teaching,  and  thus  invest  them  with  greater 
prerogatives  of  private  judgment  than  Protestantism 
ever  claimed.' 

That  which  Bishop  Clancy  fears,  we  hope  for.  The 
'  warning  symptoms  of  future  troubles,'  which  he  sees 
in  the  rising  spirit  of  independence,  are  to  us  presages 
of  a  better  era,  when  Irish  Romanists  will  be  able  to 
call  their  souls  their  own,  when  they  will  search  for 
themselves  and  judge  for  themselves,  when  they  will 
be  delivered  from  the  galling  yoke  of  Rome,  and  come 
forth  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 


CHAPTER   V 

ROME   IN   FRANCE:    THE  CHURCH  CRISIS 

IMMEDIATELY  before  the  Reformation  at  Geneva, 
and  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  as  preached  by 
Farel  and  Calvin,  an  ever -increasing  desire  for 
liberty  was  evident  in  the  minds  of  men.  Civil 
and  religious  liberty  came  before  the  Gospel,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  it  Berthelier,  Levrier,  Bonni- 
vard,  martyrs  of  liberty,  are  names  made  very 
familiar  to  those  who  have  read  the  fascinating 
volumes  of  Merle  d'Aubign6,  entitled  The  Reforma- 
tion in  Europe  in  the  Times  of  Calvin.  The  spirit 
of  liberty  was  in  the  air.  Everywhere  new  thoughts, 
new  ideas,  and  new  theories  became  current.  In 
some  cases  deplorable  excesses  and  errors  were  the 
consequence,  but  in  others  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
came  and  took  possession  of  men's  hearts,  and  led 
them  to  the  Great  Reformation. 

The  same  awakening  is  observable  at  the  present 
day.  The  spirit  of  liberty,  the  Zeit-Geist,  is  abroad 
not  in  one  country  only,  but  in  many ;  but  perhaps 
most  of  all  in  France.  The  crisis,  for  crisis  it  is, 
has  come  so  suddenly,  so  unexpectedly  in  the  last 
few  years,  that  we  can  hardly  as  yet  realise  the 
situation  in  England,  and  are  not  prepared  to 
recognise  how  marvellous  is  the  change  of  thought 
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and  expression  among  a  large  section  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  all  countries,  even  where  a  death- 
like silence  has  reigned  for  centuries  over  the  victims 
of  ultramontane  obscurantism. 

The  United  States  of  America  were  the  first  to 
feel  this  breath  of  liberty.  The  more  enlightened 
views  now  so  prevalent  were  first  known  as 
'  Americanism.'  The  apostle  of  these  views  was 
the  late  Father  Hecker,  who  founded  an  association 
of  missionary  priests  called  Paulists,  whose  special 
mission  was  to  insist  on  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  the  personal  independence  before  God,  of  every 
individual  Christian.  Father  Hecker  was  himself 
originally  a  Protestant,  and  he  carried  his  Protest- 
antism with  him  into  the  Roman  Church ;  and 
having  with  him  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Archbishop  Ireland,  he  won 
to  his  views  a  large  number  of  adherents.  It  is 
true  that  the  Pope  ultimately  condemned  '  Ameri- 
canism ' ;  but  Mgr.  Turinaz,  Bishop  of  Nancy,  wrote 
last  summer:  'Is  "Americanism"  dead?  I  think  not ; 
I  believe  that  most  of  its  doctrines  remain  in  many 
minds,  and  that  their  influence  will  be  felt  for  a 
long  time  to  come.' 

In  Germany  the  new  ideas  are  found  everywhere. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  sensation  caused  last 
year  (1902)  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Rector  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  Wiirtzburg,  Dr  Schell,  when 
he  took  for  the  subject  of  his  inaugural  lecture  :  '  The 
relations  of  Catholicism  with  liberty  and  authority, 
with  science  and  faith,  with  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 
the  spirit  of  conservatism '  ?  The  lecture  was  after- 
wards published  as  a  pamphlet  under  the  title,  Catholi- 
cism as  a  Principle  of  Progress.  In  this  lecture 
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Dr  Schell  condemned  in  the  clearest  terms  the  exag- 
gerated spirit  of  authority  in  the  Roman  Church,  and 
claimed  for  every  Christian  the  liberty  of  examining  by 
the  light  of  his  conscience  the  thing  which  he  should 
believe  and  on  which  his  temporal  and  eternal  welfare 
depended.  He  demanded  liberty  of  thought,  and 
declared  that  it  is  to  this  liberty  that  Protestants  owe 
their  superiority.  Then  Rome  issued  her  fulminations. 
The  learned  doctor  in  some  measure  retracted  and 
held  his  peace,  but  not  till  his  ideas  had  found  a 
lodgment  in  many  Roman  Catholic  minds,  from 
which  they  will  not  easily  be  displaced. 

As  regards  the  strangely  composite  empire  of 
Austria-Hungary,  who  has  not  heard  of  the  great 
movement,  called  Los  von  Rom,  through  which 
some  30,000  persons  have  left  the  Roman  Church, 
about  one-third  of  whom  have  joined  the  old  Catholic 
Church,  while  the  rest  have  become  Protestants? 
But  that  is  not  all ;  quite  apart  from  this  movement 
enlightened  ideas  are  making  their  way  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Roman  Church  itself.  Nothing  can  be  more 
striking  than  the  addresses  of  Professor  Thomas  G. 
Masaryk,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Prague,  or  the  book  of  Professor  Ehrhard,  Catholi- 
cism and  the  Twentieth  Century  in  the  Light  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Evolution  in  Modern  Times.  This  book  has 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  in  it  the  author 
pleads  strongly  for  a  reformation  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  above  all  of  the  Austrian  Catholic  Church. 
Yet  another  similar  book,  of  which  more  than  twenty 
editions  have  been  published,  is  Mein  Himmelreich,  by 
the  celebrated  Austrian  poet  Rosegger,  in  which  he 
expresses  deep  sympathy  with  the  Reform  movement 

Even  in  Italy  there  are  reformers.     Not  to  speak 
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of  those  who  have  left  the  Church,  as  Professor 
Chichitti  of  Milan,  there  are  those  like  Abb£  Murri 
of  Rome,  who  tell  us  that  the  clergy  are  taking  up 
Bible  study,  the  history  of  religious  beliefs,  and  even 
higher  criticism  ;  that  Italian  Catholicism  is  in  a  state 
of  agitation,  waiting  for  a  deliverer  to  arise  who  shall 
free  the  Church  from  the  bondage  of  monkish  insti- 
tutions and  worn-out  fables.  If  the  Catholic  Church 
cannot  accommodate  itself  to  the  regime  of  liberty, 
its  end  is  at  hand.  So  speaks  the  Abb£  Murrl  He 
has  been  censured  by  the  Vatican,  but  again  the 
Papal  censures  have  not  put  an  end  to  his  ideas. 
Quite  the  contrary. 

In  France  the  claims  of  Father  Hecker  and  Dr 
Schell,  though  condemned  by  Rome,  have  taken  firm 
root  The  Mite  of  French  bishops  and  priests  have 
rallied  to '  Americanism,'  that  is,  to  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
and  every  day  the  emancipation  of  the  mind  and 
conscience  becomes  more  evident  amongst  the  French 
clergy.  If  any  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  reality 
of  the  crisis,  let  him  study  the  remarkable  pamphlet 
of  Mgr.  Turinaz,  Bishop  of  Nancy,  entitled,  The 
Perils  of  Faith  and  Discipline  in  the  French  Church 
at  the  Present  Time.  It  contains  an  urgent,  almost 
a  despairing  appeal  to  the  French  episcopacy  to 
rouse  themselves  to  resistance ;  for,  says  the  bishop, 
'  I  do  not  wish  before  God  and  man  to  bear  the 
responsibility  for  the  disasters  which  I  foresee.' 
In  the  bishop's  eyes  philosophy,  Biblical  exegesis, 
traditional  apologetics,  are  all  going  to  ruin.  Mgr. 
Turinaz  deplores  the  liberal  and  nationalistic 
tendencies  which  he  sees  all  around  him,  and  which 
he  finds  displayed  in  the  books  of  certain  priests, 
and  even  in  the  pulpits  of  certain  priestly  seminaries. 
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In  particular,  he  quotes  with  deep  concern  an  article 
on  Christian  development  in  the  Revue  du  Clerge" 
Franqais, '  To  live  is  to  change.  Such  is  the  law  of 
all  development  'among  men ;  such  is  also  the  law 
of  religious  development.'  The  author  of  these  words 
is  the  celebrated  Abb£  Loisy,  whose  views,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Nancy  points  out,  are  in  direct  contra- 
diction with  the  Papal  encyclical,  Providentissimus 
Deus.  M.  Loisy  has  been  severely  blamed  by  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris,  but  he  has  found 
support  and  protection  elsewhere.  The  courageous 
defender  of  the  rights  of  the  human  conscience  in 
religious  matters  is  now  installed  as  State  Professor 
at  the  Sorbonne  University  of  Paris. 

Another  sign  of  the  times  which  is  deserving  of 
attentive  study,  is  to  be  found  in  the  remarkable 
article  which  has  lately  appeared  in  La  Revue  of 
January  I,  1903.  This  review,  which  is  most  ably 
conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  English  Review  of 
Reviews,  dedicates  its  first  article  of  the  first  number 
of  the  year  to  the  discussion  of  the  Crisis  in  the 
French  Church,  and  gives  abundant  proof  of  its 
reality  and  of  its  far-reaching  consequences.  I  am 
largely  indebted  to  this  article  for  the  preparation 
of  the  present  chapter. 

Among  the  seven  French  bishops  who  are 
popularly  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  reform,  the 
first  place  is  universally  given  to  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  most  esteemed  members  of  the  epis- 
copacy, Mgr.  Mignot,  Archbishop  of  Albi.  In  1901 
Mgr.  Mignot  pronounced  the  customary  inaugural 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  the  Catholic 
Institute  at  Toulouse.  The  subject  of  the  address 
was, '  Our  Theological  Methods,'  and  in  it  the  arch- 
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bishop  in  presence  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Toulouse 
and  six  other  bishops  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the 
evolution  of  dogmas  in  a  liberal  sense.  He  drew  a 
remarkable  distinction  between  the  Ecdesia  Docens 
and  the  Ecdesia  Discens,  and  asserted  that  infallibility 
is  only  negative  and  protective,  that  doctrinal  pro- 
gress must  rest  with  the  whole  body  of  the  Church, 
and  when  accepted  by  the  whole  Ecdesia  Discens  it 
may  then  only  receive  the  imprimatur  of  the  Teach- 
ing Church  {Ecdesia  Docens}  and  be  fixed  by  its 
authority.  '  Some,'  said  the  archbishop, '  may  say  that 
these  views  will  tend  to  Protestantise  or  rationalise  the 
Church.  These  harsh  words  will  not  prevent  science 
from  being  one,  they  will  not  prevent  certainties  from 
reaching  the  mind  of  man,  they  will  not  prevent 
serious  theology  from  gathering  truth  from  every 
quarter.' 

At  the  very  moment  when  Mgr.  Mignot  was 
uttering  these  courageous  words,  another  liberal 
bishop,  Mgr.  Le  Camus,  Bishop  of  La  Rochelle,  was 
addressing  a  letter  to  the  superior  of  his  seminary, 
in  which  he  set  forth  a  complete  system  of  reform  of 
ecclesiastical  studies.  He  said  that  the  programmes 
in  force  were  no  longer  in  accord  with  the  demands 
of  modern  society,  and  expressed  his  firm  intention 
to  give  a  scientific  direction  to  the  studies  of  the 
clergy.  He  testified  no  sort  of  respect  for  the  old 
scholastic  discussions  and  subtleties,  and  in  their 
place  recommended  the  study  of  the  Bible.  '  The 
manner  in  which  the  Bible  has  been  composed,  the 
oriental  ways  of  thought  found  in  it,  the  manifest 
errors  of  copyists,  the  poetical  cast  of  certain 
passages,  the  ideas  and  usages  of  primitive  times,  all 
demand  careful  study.  Above  all,  let  us  never  take 
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refuge  in  puerile,  disloyal,  or  manifestly  insufficient 
explanations.' 

Among  the  clergy  who  have  written  in  favour  of 
reform  is  the  Abb6  Marcel  Hubert,  of  the  diocese  of 
Paris,  late  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Fe"nelon 
School.  In  the  pages  of  the  Revue  Blanche  of 
September  15,  1902,  he  discussed  the  question  :  '  Can 
one  remain  a  Catholic  without  in  any  way  sacrificing 
one's  reason,  and  with  complete  loyalty  to  modern 
conclusions  of  philosophy  and  criticism  ? '  Professor 
Hubert  concluded  his  remarks  with  the  truly 
astonishing  words  :  '  One  day  the  Church  will 
become  Protestant,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of 
Protestantism.'  Of  course  the  ultramontane  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  soon  struck  down  the  outspoken 
Professor  by  demanding  his  resignation.  On  his 
refusal  to  submit  or  retract,  the  Abb6  Hebert  has 
been  interdicted,  and  deprived  of  all  his  ecclesiastical 
status. 

The  most  striking  proof  of  the  spread  of  the  new 
ideas  remains  to  be  given.  In  the  month  of 
September  1901,  an  event  took  place  in  the  city  of 
Bourges,  which  produced  a  feeling  little  short  of 
consternation  among  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
ultramontane  party.  No  fewer  than  700  Roman 
priests  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  Abbe" 
Lemire,  the  Abbe"  Dabry,  and  other  ardent  reformers, 
to  hold  a  Church  Congress  on  English  lines.  To 
the  Bishop  of  Nancy  this  Congress — which  he  calls  an 
illegitimate  Council — appeared  the  most  scandalous 
and  presumptuous  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the 
priests.  It  is  true  that  the  Congress  met  under  the 
presidence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges  and  one  or 
two  other  bishops,  but,  as  Mgr.  Le  Nordez,  Bishop  of 
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Dijon,  pointed  out,  they  were  like  kings  who  reign 
but  do  not  govern.  MM.  Lemire,  Dabry,  and 
Naudet,  were  the  real  directors  of  the  Congress.  All 
the  priests  met  together  whose  tendencies  were  in 
favour  of  reform  in  philosophy,  exegesis,  apologetics, 
and  sociology.  Though  much  was  not  said  of  a 
reforming  character  in  the  public  debates,  there  were 
frequent  informal  conferences  held,  where  the  freest 
interchange  of  opinion  took  place. 

One  of  the  most  important  speeches  was  that  of 
the  Abb£  Birot,  Vicar-General  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Albi.  '  Gentlemen/  he  said, '  we  have  not  loved  our 
nineteenth  century  enough.  We  have  not  under- 
stood its  enthusiasm  nor  its  rashness ;  we  have 
not  shown  indulgence  enough  for  its  faults  ;  nor 
have  we  sufficiently  considered  its  greatness.  A 
serious  misunderstanding  is  the  result,  which  it  will 
take  generations  to  undo.  The  Church  and  the 
century  have  been  like  an  ill-assorted  couple  with 
whom  the  pursuit  of  an  imaginary  happiness  has 
hindered  the  realisation  of  a  possible  happiness.' 

The  Abb6  Birot  desired  to  reconcile  the  Church 
with  modern  society,  and  to  effect  this  he  wished  to 
put  an  end  first  of  all  to  what  another  Congressman, 
Canon  Pastoret,  called  '  the  arrogance  of  caste,  the 
pretensions  of  an  intransigent  sacerdotalism.' 

There  was,  however,  in  the  Congress  an  ultramon- 
tane minority,  and  a  certain  priest  of  that  party 
proposed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that,  in  order  to 
save  France,  the  Sacred  Heart  should  be  emblazoned 
on  the  national  flag.  He  was  at  once  met  by  the 
Abb6  Lemire,  who  said  :  '  Should  you  and  your 
friends,  by  means  of  a  petition  to  Parliament,  or 
in  other  way,  succeed  in  bringing  your  motion 
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before  the  Legislative  Assembly,  you  would  incur 
the  responsibility  of  bringing  on  a  debate,  the 
consequences  of  which  would  be  irreparable.  I  am 
a  priest,  but  I  am  also  a  deputy;  and  I  should 
feel  obliged,  in  the  interests  of  public  peace  and 
national  union,  to  mount  the  tribune  to  oppose  your 
proposition,  and  I  should  vote  against  you.'  Other 
speakers  followed,  and  enlarged  on  the  necessity  of 
understanding  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  becoming 
reconciled  with  modern  ideas. 

The  whole  result  of  the  Congress  was  afterwards 
aptly  summed  up  in  a  letter  of  a  Congressman  to 
Father  Hyacinthe  Loyson — '  We  have  made  a  breach 
in  the  walls  of  routine  and  prejudice.' 

Meanwhile,  hundreds  of  priests,  impatient  of  longer 
delay,  are  leaving  the  Church.  A  certain  number  of 
these  have  embraced  the  reformed  faith,  and  after 
some  years  of  probation  and  study  have  become 
pastors.  The  greater  part,  though  thirty,  forty,  or 
even  fifty  years  of  age,  have  sought  with  painful 
struggles  to  earn  their  daily  bread.  Pastor  Corne- 
loup,  editor  of  the  Pretre  Converti,  himself  an 
ex-abb£,  has  received  some  hundred  and  fifty  priests 
in  his  home  at  Courbevoie.  The  editor  of  the 
Chretien  Frangais,  ex-Abb6  D.  Bourrier,  has  also 
done  much  to  provide  an  asylum  for  these  refugees. 
He  declares  that  he  can  give  the  names  of  eight 
hundred  French  priests  who  have  left  the  Roman 
Church  during  the  last  five  years.  The  writer  of  the 
article  in  the  Revue,  also  an  ex-abbe,  corroborates 
this  statement,  and  states  that  during  the  last  four 
years  at  least  two  hundred  have  left  annually. 

'I  know  them,'  he  says,  'and  recognise  them  as 
they  drag  about  handcarts  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
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I  know  many  others  who  have  gone  back  to  the 
plough  in  their  native  village,  and  others  who  from 
morning  to  evening  work  in  attics  of  the  capital  and 
other  great  French  towns,  trying  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  by  copying.  Others  again  remain, 
not  because  they  have  preserved  their  faith,  but 
because  they  dread  poverty  and  hunger.  They 
remain  also,  in  many  cases,  because  they  have  rela- 
tions, a  father  or  mother  or  friends  whom  they  wish 
to  spare  the  grief  of  witnessing  what  would  be  called 
their  "  apostasy."  But  they  no  longer  believe.  I  say 
this  because  I  know  it  to  be  true,  because  my  desk 
is  full  of  harrowing  letters  on  the  subject,  and  because 
I  am  continually  receiving  visits  from  priests  who 
wish  to  confide  to  me  their  distress.' 

There  is  then  a  great  crisis  within  the  bosom  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  France,  without  speaking  of 
the  law  on  the  Congregations  and  other  attacks  from 
without  How  will  it  end?  Will  a  man  arise  of 
sufficient  courage  and  ability  to  lead  the  crisis  to  a 
happy  termination?  It  may  be  so,  and  soon,  if  God 
will  It  may  be  that  we  shall  yet  live  to  see  a  French 
Church  reformed,  purified,  and  national,  and  that  this 
will  be  the  salvation  of  the  nation. 

The  efforts  of  the  reforming  priests  have  not 
ceased  with  the  Congress  of  Bourges.  They  have 
made  their  influence  felt  in  many  of  the  great  semi- 
naries of  France.  Masters  and  scholars  discuss 
questions  of  so-called  higher  criticism  with  a  freedom 
which  would  have  utterly  shocked  their  forefathers. 
The  more  advanced  seminarists  have  even  formed 
secret  societies  among  themselves  to  propagate 
the  new  ideas  with  their  own  special  Bulletins. 
Among  the  best  known  are  those  called  Le  Trait 
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d 'Union,  La  Chaine,  Le  Lien,  Caritas,  Ut  sint  unum 
.  .  .  When  this  became  known  and  the  bishops 
interfered,  the  Bulletins  were  prohibited  and  dis- 
appeared out  of  sight  Nevertheless,  the  spirit  which 
animated  them  has  not  disappeared,  and  the  clergy 
of  the  future  are  ready  to  take  a  new  departure. 

'  I  belong  to  the  church  of  the  present  day,  not  to 
the  church  of  a  hundred  years  ago,1  said  the  Abb£ 
Naudet  at  a  public  meeting  at  Angers.  '  Let  us 
shake  off  the  chains  of  the  odious  system  by  which 
the  curate  only  thinks  as  the  rector,  and  the  rector 
only  thinks  as  the  bishop.  With  us,  the  hierarchy  is 
killing  the  individual,'  writes  the  Abbe"  Dabry. 

In  an  able  article  of  a  newspaper  which  has  a 
large  circulation  among  the  French  clergy,  called 
L'Etincelle  religieuse  et  liberate,  the  editor  writes  : 
'  We  recognise  the  successor  of  St  Peter  as  the  head 
of  the  universal  church ;  he  holds  up  the  torch  of  the 
faith,  preserves  the  dogmas  of  the  church  and  explains 
them  to  us ;  he  maintains  the  bond  which  unites  all 
the  churches,  but  it  is  not  his  office  to  govern  us,  to 
tyrannise  over  us,  to  exploit  us;  we  have  to  do  at 
present  only  with  the  Roman  congregations,  which 
are  a  mass  of  ancient  abuses.  We  want  to  have 
national  churches  everywhere,  united  together,  but 
independent  of  all  foreign  control.  There  are  such 
elsewhere,  why  not  in  France  ?  Many  of  us  priests 
are  resolved  to  found  such  a  church  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  soon  as  it  shall  please  God.' 

Nothing  will  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  state  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France,  or  at  least  at 
Paris,  than  the  interesting  account  of  the  Lent 
lectures,  given  in  March  and  April  1903  in  the 
Paris  churches,  which  appeared  in  the  Ckrftien 
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Franfais,  under  the  title  of  '  Impressions  of  a  Foreign 
Protestant  in  some  churches  of  Paris.'  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  Herr  Gerhard  Berendt  of  Berlin,  and 
I  have  translated  it  freely  from  the  French. 

'On  Thursday,  March  19,  we  first  of  all  heard 
M.  Lemire,  whom  we  had  already  met  at  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was  preaching  on  the 
Eighth  Commandment  He  divided  his  subject 
into  three  parts — with  regard  to  the  individual,  with 
regard  to  society,  and  with  regard  to  the  poor. 
When  he  reached  the  second  part,  the  preacher 
acknowledged  that  the  phrase  "  the  rights  of  posses- 
sion "  was  borrowed  from  modern  anti- catholic 
schools.  But,  said  he,  we  must  acknowledge  and 
accept  the  truth,  from  whatever  quarter  it  comes. 
These  anti-catholics,  at  Brussels,  for  example,  have 
the  image  of  Christ  in  their  houses  and  their  work- 
shops. It  is  an  historic  truth  that  the  right  of 
possession  has  been  modified  by  society,  and  that 
a  father  of  a  family  has  not  the  right  to  spend 
his  weekly  earnings  in  the  public  house. 

1  In  the  same  way  the  preacher  treated  of  the 
rights  of  property  belonging  to  Associations,  to 
the  State,  and  to  the  Church,  always  keeping  in 
view  the  Eighth  Commandment  The  large  con- 
gregation, composed  chiefly  of  men,  followed  each 
point  with  the  greatest  attention.  It  was  quite  an 
evangelical  sermon,  which  could  have  been  preached 
in  a  German  evangelical  church  from  the  begin- 
ning, "  Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall 
in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  to  the 
end,  "  I  hope  it  may  be  so."  At  the  church  door, 
the  first  four  lectures  of  Father  Janvier  were  being 
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sold  We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  see  his 
lectures  given  at  Notre  Dame  sold  at  St  Germain- 
1'Auxerrais,  but  we  were  informed  that  he  was  the 
only  Lent  preacher  whose  sermons  were  allowed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  to  be  printed  and 
circulated. 

'  Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  because  we  had 
been  told  that  Father  Janvier  was  a  very  orthodox, 
ultramontane  preacher,  we  visited  Notre  Dame  on 
the  following  Sunday.  What  we  heard  there  was  a 
sermon  in  scholastic  style  on  the  existence  of  God, 
with  a  practical  application  and  some  attacks  on  the 
new  philosophy  of  the  present  day.  When  the 
preacher  uttered  the  words  "  Bless  them  that  curse 
you,"  the  immense  congregation  which  filled  the  nave 
burst  into  applause.  This  occurred  twice,  and  then 
the  preacher  said,  "  I  beg,  gentlemen,  that  you  will 
refrain  from  applause."  But  this  applause,  which  we 
only  know  in  ancient  history  as  occurring  at  the 
preaching  of  St  Chrysostom  and  others,  was  not 
intended  as  an  approval  of  the  ultramontane  preacher, 
but  as  a  testimony  to  the  Gospel  truth  which  fell 
from  his  lips.  It  was  a  striking  proof  of  the  desire 
for  the  Gospel,  which  now  perhaps  more  than  ever 
exists  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses. 

'  At  the  Church  of  the  Gros-Caillou,  a  lecture  on 
Protestants  and  Jews  was  announced  for  Friday, 
March  27.  We  were  struck  by  this  odd  coupling  of 
a  Christian  confession  and  a  non-Christian  religion, 
and  our  curiosity  was  excited  by  it.  At  the  appointed 
hour  we  took  our  position  close  to  the  pulpit.  A 
young  Dominican,  belonging  to  that  famous  Order 
of  Preachers  who  directed  the  Inquisition  in  the 
Middle  Ages, "  bloodhounds  of  St  Dominic,"  as  we  call 
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them  in  Germany,  got  up  into  the  pulpit  As  he 
entered,  the  people  all  stood  up.  He  began  by 
saying  that  it  was  his  privilege  and  his  duty  to 
speak  on  this  delicate  subject,  "  Protestants  and  Jews," 
but  he  wished  to  do  so  quietly  and  gently,  taking  for 
example  his  head,  the  Pope,  and  also  the  Saviour, 
who  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  spoke  of 
the  "  man  "  who  fell  among  thieves  without  mentioning 
to  what  religion,  to  what  nationality,  or  to  what  social 
position  he  belonged.  But  for  a  Catholic  people, 
Protestantism  is  a  foreign  religion,  "like  the  white 
veins  in  black  marble."  It  is  difficult  to  live  peaceably 
with  a  Protestant,  and  a  Jew  is  an  unsociable  being. 
Protestants  are  also  suspected  of  being  bad  citizens. 
At  this  point  a  man  just  opposite  the  pulpit  contra- 
dicted the  preacher  aloud.  There  was  a  pause  in  the 
sermon  for  some  five  minutes,  while  the  priests  who 
were  sitting  in  the  choir  turned  the  interrupter  out 
of  the  church.  After  this  incident  the  preacher 
continued,  and  took  the  part  of  the  Huguenots  and 
Jews,  who,  he  said,  were  sometimes  persecuted  more 
for  their  commercial  success  than  on  account  of  their 
opinions,  like  Coligny,  whose  statue  stands  opposite 
the  Louvre  behind  the  Protestant  Church  of  the 
Oratory.  ...  "  It  is  a  piece  of  cowardice,  a  blasphemy 
against  human  nature  to  hate  and  condemn  an  entire 
people,"  said  this  preacher  against  anti- Protestantism 
and  anti-Semitism.  "The  true  enemies  of  religion 
are  neither  Jews  nor  Protestants  but  materialists  and 
atheists.  It  is  better  to  go  to  a  Protestant  church  or 
a  Jewish  synagogue  than  to  lounge  in  the  boulevard 
smoking  a  cigar.  Rousseau  was  no  Protestant,  nor 
was  Voltaire  a  favourite  of  the  Genevan  pastors. 
But  Denfert-Rochereau,  who  kept  Belfort  for  France, 
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he  was  a  Protestant."  "  So  there  dismiss  your  hatred," 
said  the  preacher,  "  dismiss  your  hatred  and  follow 
after  charity  !  Conquer  evil  by  good." 

'  Besides  these  we  had  elsewhere  very  different 
sermons.  One  had  for  its  subject :  "  Go  to  Joseph, 
and  what  he  saith  to  you,  do."  Another  was  on  the 
mission  of  Augustine  and  his  forty  companions  to 
England  ;  this  was  at  a  Lent  lecture  at  Saint  Sulpice, 
followed  by  prayers  for  the  Conversion  of  England. 
For  a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour  we  heard  a  priest 
from  the  pulpit  repeating  the  Ave  Maria  with  an 
occasional  Credo  and  Pater  Noster  with  this  intention. 
Once  at  St  Etienne  du  Mont  we  were  present  at  a 
debate  held  in  the  church  itself  in  order  to  convince 
sceptics.  A  priest  who  was  sitting  opposite  the 
pulpit  recounted  the  doubts,  uncertainties  and 
religious  scruples  which  prevail  at  the  present  day, 
dwelling  chiefly  on  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament.  Suddenly  a  young  priest  got  up 
to  refute  these  doubts  by  quoting  authorities  from 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era :  he  quoted 
Tertullian  for  Africa,  Irenaeus  for  France,  Justin 
Martyr,  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers  for  Asia  Minor, 
and  proved  by  his  quotations  that  they  were  even 
then  well  acquainted  with  many  texts  of  the  New 
Testament.  Next  he  quoted  the  Vatican  Manuscript 
and  the  Sinaitic  MS.  discovered  by  Tischendorf,  and 
we  were  astonished  to  hear  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
pulpit  what  is  generally  taught  in  Protestant  "  Intro- 
ductions to  the  New  Testament."  If  any  one  still 
doubts  of  the  movement  among  the  clergy  of  France, 
let  him  attend  a  course  of  these  Lent  lectures,  let  him 
read  the  8th  chapter  of  the  famous  book  of  Bishop 
Turinaz,  and  also  the  essay  in  the  Revue  on  the  great 
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Crisis  of  the  Church  of  France  from  the  pen  of  the 
ex-Abb^  Guinaudeau.' 

Side  by  side  with  this  crisis  within  the  bosom  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  France,  another  even  more 
serious  crisis  has  arisen  from  without.  The  conflict 
between  the  Government  and  the  Congregations — that 
is,  the  various  Orders  of  monks,  nuns  and  religious 
brotherhoods — has  now  reached  an  acute  and  appar- 
ently decisive  stage.  '  France,'  says  M.  Alfred 
B£nezech, '  resembles  a  field  of  battle,  on  which  two 
armies  are  experiencing  the  first  clash  of  arms, 
while  awaiting  the  decisive  engagement  The  war- 
like spirit  exhibited  in  Parliament  is  but  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  passion  with  which  the  whole  country  is 
animated.' 

The  case  against  the  Congregations  is  but  little 
understood  in  England,  and  few  seem  to  know  the 
reasons  for  the  extreme  animosity  of  the  liberal  party 
against  them.  This  animosity  is  not  a  religious 
persecution,  it  is  not  based  on  doctrinal  grounds,  but 
on  reasons  partly  political,  partly  social,  and  partly 
moral. 

Ever  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire  in  1870  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Third  Republic,  it  has  been  the 
constant  aim  of  the  ultramontane  party,  represented 
by  the  Religious  Orders,  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  restore  either  the  Monarchy  or  the 
Empire.  To  effect  their  object,  they  have  been 
willing  to  adopt  any  means  however  unworthy,  to 
uphold  an  immoral  adventurer  such  as  General 
Boulanger,  to  urge  on  generals  trained  in  Jesuit 
schools  to  seize  the  executive  power  on  the  occasion 
of  the  funeral  of  President  Faure,  or  to  shock  the 
consciences  of  all  enlightened  men  by  the  methods 
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employed  to  secure  the  condemnation  of  Captain 
Dreyfus. 

In  all  these  matters  the  hands  of  the  notorious 
Jesuit  leader,  Per&  Du  Lac,  and  the  equally  notorious 
Assumptionist,  Father  Bailly,  have  been  only  too 
evident.  At  every  election  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Orders,  supported  by  their  own  vast  funds  and  those 
of  their  many  rich  and  devout  clients,  has  been 
uniformly  exerted  against  the  Government,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  never  has  so  free  a  hand  been 
granted  to  the  Orders  as  under  the  Third  Republic, 
and  never  have  they  been  allowed  to  accumulate  such 
immense  wealth  as  at  the  present  day. 

This  accumulation  of  wealth  is  the  second  economic 
or  social  cause  of  the  animosity  against  the  Orders. 
Though  vowed  to  individual  poverty,  they  are 
immensely  rich  in  common  property.  In  the  year 
1900  a  very  careful,  but  it  is  generally  thought  a  very 
low,  estimate  was  formed  by  the  Government 
Statistical  Department  of  the  lands  and  houses 
owned  by  the  Religious  Orders.  Their  value  was 
given  as  1,071,775,200  francs,  that  is  over  forty 
million  pounds  sterling.  A  map  of  France  has 
lately  been  published  by  the  Grand  Orient  Lodge 
showing  the  possessions  of  the  Orders  in  each 
Department  in  the  years  1881  and  1896,  the  first 
being  shown  by  blocks  of  grey  squares,  the  latter  in 
black  squares,  drawn  to  scale.  The  result  is  most 
striking.  The  eye  can  at  once  see  the  enormous 
advance.  During  these  fifteen  years  the  increase  of 
landed  property  has  in  no  Department  been  less  than 
twofold,  often  fourfold,  or  more.  Add  to  this  large 
amount  of  real  property,  the  stocks  and  shares,  and 
the  large  interests  in  all  sorts  of  commercial  enter- 
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prises,  especially  those  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  liqueurs,  and  it  will  be  readily  understood 
how  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  this  enormous  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  excites  the  odium  of  the  commercial 
classes,  and  fills  with  apprehension  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  Powers. 

There  remains  the  question  of  public  morality,  the 
most  serious  of  all.  I  have  before  me  the  remarkable 
volume  of  M.  Paul  Dcsachy,  called  La  France  Noire, 
or  Clerical  France,  and  in  this  book,  as  in  many 
others,  the  most  damaging  statements  are  made  and 
supported  by  documentary  evidence  against  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  Religious  Orders.  Most  guilty 
in  this  respect,  and  most  injurious  to  the  common 
weal  are  the  Christian  Brothers,  to  whom  is  confided 
the  care  of  most  of  the  Church  Schools  in  France. 
Taking  the  last  two  years  before  the  publication  of 
his  book,  1897  and  1898,  M.  Desachy  has  carefully 
compiled  the  list  of  convictions  for  criminal  immor- 
ality towards  children  of  tender  years  recorded 
against  priests  and  Christian  Brothers.  He  gives  in 
each  case  the  civil  name,  and  the  name  in  religion  of 
the  offender,  and  the  name  of  the  Court  by  which  he 
was  condemned,  and  the  nature  of  the  punishment 
inflicted.  He  quotes  fifteen  cases  in  1897,  and 
thirteen  for  1898,  and  a  still  larger  number  for  the 
then  uncompleted  year  1899.  In  all  cases  the 
punishment  was  imprisonment  without  option  of  fine, 
while  some  cases  were  so  aggravated  as  to  demand 
no  less  than  twenty  years  penal  servitude.  The  evil 
still  goes  on,  terrible  cases  have  been  reported  even 
in  this  present  year,  but  of  so  awful  a  character,  that 
they  cannot  be  dwelt  on  or  described  in  these  pages. 

Side  by  side  with  the  conviction  of  these  monsters 
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of  iniquity,  there  have  been  numerous  cases  of 
common  assault  and  brutal  violence  towards  children 
and  young  girls  in  schools,  homes,  and  orphanages, 
which  have  been  visited  by  lighter  punishments  of 
fines  and  short  periods  of  imprisonment,  ranging  from 
a  week  to  three  months.  The  last  scandal  of  heart- 
less cruelty  on  a  large  scale  at  the  Convent  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  at  Nancy,  resulted  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  awarding  10,000  francs  damages  to  one  of  the 
injured  victims,  whereupon  the  Convent  was  dissolved 
and  the  Government  took  possession  of  the  vast 
establishment. 

These  are  the  facts,  and  they  are  but  few  out  of 
many,  which  have  roused  the  indignation  of  France. 
The  Corps  L^gislatif  and  the  Senate  seem  to  be 
determined  to  support  the  Government  of  M. 
Combes  in  sweeping  away  all  the  Religious  Orders, 
good  and  bad  together.  Enormous  difficulties  are  in 
the  way.  Not  only  France,  but  the  whole  civilised 
world  waits  with  intense  anxiety  to  see  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  and  the  end  of  the  Crisis. 


CHAPTER  VI 

ROME  IN   FRANCE:  THE  CASE  OF  SAVOIE 

THE  following  pages,  written  for  this  book  by  an  old 
resident  in  Savoie,  will  give  a  picture  of  the  Roman 
Church  as  it  is  found  in  the  remoter  country  parts  of 
France. 

At  the  Reformation,  a  large  part  of  Savoie 
bordering  upon  the  Lake  of  Geneva  embraced  the 
Gospel  and  became  Protestant  This,  however,  was 
very  distasteful  to  the  Sovereign  Duke  of  Savoy, 
who  lived  at  Turin,  and  who  in  conjunction  with  the 
Pope  determined  to  bring  back  Savoie  to  its  allegi- 
ance to  Rome. 

In  order  to  effect  their  purpose,  a  noble  Savoyard, 
Francois  de  Sales,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Geneva,  and 
already  celebrated  as  a  preacher,  was  sent  into  the 
Chablais  to  deal  with  this  weighty  matter.  He  took 
up  his  residence  in  an  old  monastery,  crowning  the 
hill  above  Thonon,  a  town  on  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
nearly  opposite  Lausanne.  Failing  to  convert  the 
people  by  his  preaching,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
means  formerly  used  by  St  Dominic  against  the 
Albigenses,  and  drove  the  people  at  the  point  of  the 
sword  into  their  own  Protestant  church  to  hear 
mass.  Numbers  of  people  fled  across  the  lake  and 
found  refuge  in  Switzerland,  where  even  to-day 
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Savoyard  names  bear  witness  to  their  oneness  of 
origin  with  their  brothers  on  the  other  side. 

From  that  time  Savoie  has  remained  a  Roman 
Catholic  country,  and  for  over  300  years  Rome  has 
been  in  undisputed  possession.  Let  us  consider  the 
results. 

The  Savoyards  are  naturally  a  fine  race.  A 
mixture  of  French  and  Italian  peoples,  they  have  as 
a  rule  all  the  quickness  and  vivacity  of  the  French, 
combined  with  the  fine  physique  and  beauty  of  the 
Italians.  The  young  men  are  generally  handsome, 
and  the  young  women  are  lovely  ;  but  the  conditions 
of  life  are  such,  that  beauty,  both  of  face  and  stature, 
is  lost  at  a  very  early  age.  Indeed,  beauty  of  form 
and  feature  could  not  long  exist  amid  the  social 
surroundings  of  the  people. 

In  England  the  housing  of  the  poor  is  a  burning 
question ;  but  in  Savoie  no  one  realises  that  there  is 
any  necessity  for  decent  homes.  Nor  is  this  only  the 
case  with  those  we  term  poor ;  too  often  the  housing 
of  the  respectable  middle-class  people  is  no  better. 
The  consequences  of  this  are  a  stunted  intellect, 
depraved  morality,  and  generally  degraded  social 
life. 

Education  in  France  is  compulsory,  and  the 
Government  schools  are  excellent.  But,  in  Savoie, 
the  schools  conducted  by  monks  and  nuns  have  taken 
precedence  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  In  these  latter 
schools  education  does  not  include  the  training  of 
the  mind  ;  and  though  at  present  there  is  a  move- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Government  schools,  material 
loss  has  too  often  followed  on  sending  children  to 
them  for  it  to  have  become  general.  In  the  schools 
of  the  monks  and  nuns  far  too  much  time  has  been 
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taken  up  with  reading  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and 
learning  to  sing  long  litanies  for  the  Church.  Boys 
and  girls  on  leaving  school  at  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age,  are  found  to  be  lamentably  ignorant 
of  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  history  or 
geography,  while  learning  to  think  for  themselves 
can  be  but  little  inculcated  by  these  teachers,  who 
indeed  know  but  little  of  it  themselves.  Enterprise 
and  useful  ambition  are  in  consequence  quite  foreign 
to  the  people,  who  rest  contented  with  themselves 
and  their  own  miserable  surroundings. 

Such  surroundings  and  such  training  naturally 
lead  to  the  very  lowest  moral  conditions.  Truthful- 
ness is  a  quality  unknown.  No  one  trusts  his 
neighbour,  or  has  reason  to  believe  what  he  says. 
Social  morality  is  in  such  a  frightful  condition,  that 
it  cannot  be  represented  in  these  pages.  Illegitimacy 
is  rife,  and  is  not  regarded  as  a  disgrace.  This  is 
the  case  not  only  among  the  poor,  but  even  among 
the  upper  classes  and  the  nobles.  It  debars  no  one 
from  society,  while  among  the  poor  the  Government, 
by  paying  for  the  support  of  illegitimate  children, 
winks  at,  and  even  encourages  immorality. 

As  may  be  readily  understood,  people  so  degraded 
are  deeply  superstitious.  The  legends  of  the  saints, 
in  which  they  have  been  nurtured  by  the  monks  and 
nuns,  effected  this ;  and  even  in  minds  where  the 
light  of  God's  Word  has  found  entrance,  these 
superstitions  retain  their  hold  in  a  marvellous  way. 
People,  of  whose  trust  and  confidence  in  Christ  we 
could  not  doubt,  have  had  a  long  and  painful  struggle 
to  free  themselves  from  one  superstition  after 
another. 

The  '  evil  eye '  is  thoroughly  believed  in,  even  by 
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people  whose  general  intelligence  makes  it  difficult 
for  us  in  England  to  understand  their  credulity. 
A  person  possessed  of  the  'evil  eye'  can  demand 
what  he  will ;  and  it  is  pitiable  to  see  the  poor 
paying  out  of  their  poverty,  that  the  '  eye '  may  not 
be  turned  upon  their  sick,  their  children,  or  worse 
still,  their  goats  or  their  cows.  We  have  seen  a 
strong  man,  on  whom  the  '  evil  eye '  had  been  turned, 
so  convinced  that  nothing  could  save  him  from  death, 
that  he  gradually  succumbed. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  religion  of  the  country  ?  Much  every  way.  In 
Thonon,  the  chief  town  of  Haute  Savoie,  we  have  a 
population  of  under  4000,  which,  until  last  autumn, 
included  among  its  institutions  seven  convents  and 
monasteries.  Therefore  it  is  a  religious  town.  It 
is  also  a  sacred  town,  sacred  to  St  Francois  de  Sales, 
the  apostle  of  Rome  in  Savoie  ! 

We  ask,  what  has  their  religiousness  done  for  their 
town?  We  can  speak  from  an  experience  of  more 
than  fourteen  years  in  the  midst  of  this  people. 
Going  in  and  out  amongst  the  poor,  caring  for  them, 
nursing  them  in  sickness,  aiding  them  with  their 
children,  we  have  found  that  the  many  '  Sisters,'  who 
walk  about  in  dozens,  do  almost  nothing  for  the 
people.  No  priest  ever  visits  them,  they  are 
noticed  in  no  way  by  'the  Church,'  except  so  far 
as  they  are  made  to  pay  for  masses,  confessions, 
etc.,  etc. 

Some  years  ago,  we  nursed  a  poor  man  with 
typhoid  fever.  He  died.  But  a  few  hours  before 
his  death  his  poor  wife  fetched  the  priest,  that  he 
might  give  'the  last  rites  of  the  Church'  to  her 
husband. 
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He  came,  and,  turning  to  the  woman,  said, '  Forty 
francs  (£1,  135.  4d.)  before  I  do  anything.1 

'  But,'  replied  the  poor  woman,  '  I  have  not  forty 
sous.' 

'  Sell  something,  then.' 

'  I  have  nothing  left  to  sell.' 

Looking  round  the  bare  room,  the  priest  replied, 
'  Sell  your  stove.' 

It  was  about  the  only  thing  there.  The  woman 
went  off  to  endeavour  to  find  a  purchaser,  and  the 
priest  sat  down  with  folded  arms  to  await  her 
return. 

We  asked  one  another,  is  it  possible  that  this  man 
believes  what  he  teaches  the  people,  that  a  soul 
passing  from  this  world  without  'extreme  unction' 
is  lost  for  ever,  when  he  lets  this  poor  creature  run 
the  risk  of  it  while  he  waits  for  money  ?  No  wonder 
that  Savoie,  like  the  rest  of  France,  is  largely  infidel. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  with  spiritual  teachers 
who  show  openly  that  their  one  object  is  gain  ?  The 
people  themselves  say,  'Ours  is  not  a  religion  to 
believe  in  ;  it  is  only  a  religion  of  money.' 

Why  then  do  people  follow  such  a  religion  ?  We 
answer,  because  the  manner  of  their  bringing  up 
fosters  every  kind  of  superstition,  and  makes  them 
content  to  be  entirely  under  the  heel  of  the  priest 

Religious  liberty  and  religious  toleration  are  quite 
unknown  in  Savoie.  In  Thonon  a  work  of  evangelisa- 
tion was  started  over  fourteen  years  ago.  It  began 
in  a  very  humble  manner.  Testaments  and  Gospels 
were  freely  given  away,  and  books,  such  as  translations 
of  Christies  Old  Organ,  and  A  Peep  Behind  the  Scenes, 
were  lent  to  those  who  wished  for  them.  The  cur£ 
of  the  town  collected  all  these  volumes  together  and 
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had  them  carried  into  the  market-place,  where  he 
made  a  bonfire  of  them,  telling  the  people  that '  the 
Bible  was  the  book  of  the  Protestants  and  of  the 
devil.' 

Many  people  to  whom  Testaments  had  been 
given  received  sums  of  money  for  them,  even  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  twenty  francs  for  a  copy. 
The  ladies  who  were  carrying  on  the  mission  were 
molested  in  every  possible  way ;  stoned  in  the  streets, 
and  boycotted  in  the  shops,  while  attempts  were 
made  to  burn  their  house,  and  finally  they  were 
even  fired  upon.  As  lately  as  1901,  the  children  of 
the  town  were  collected  by  the  cur6,  and  threatened, 
if  they  ever  entered  the  mission  hall,  with  '  burning 
in  hell  for  ever.'  If  people  absent  themselves  from 
confession,  their  employers  are  made  to  find  out 
whether  they  frequent  the  mission  hall,  and,  if  they 
do,  they  are  at  once  dismissed. 

In  England,  strong  and  continuous  efforts  are 
made  by  Romanists  to  impress  upon  us  as  a  nation, 
that  Rome  not  only  allows  but  encourages  the  reading 
of  the  Bible ;  but  in  one  of  her  show  towns,  like 
Thonon,  she  has  nothing  to  gain,  and  there  we  see 
her  in  her  true  colours.  The  Bible  is  not  tolerated 
there  in  any  way.  When  poor  creatures,  on  whose 
degraded  lives  its  truth  and  love  have  taken  effect, 
are  returning  to  industry  and  respectability,  every 
possible  effort  is  made  to  deprive  them  of  the  Book 
which  has  brought  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
the  desire  to  walk  worthy  of  His  love  into  their 
hearts  and  lives.  No  money  can  buy  a  Bible  in 
Thonon.  A  bookseller  who  has  a  shop  in  the  town 
was  offered  Bibles  as  a  gift,  if  he  would  sell  them 
for  his  own  profit.  He  is  an  enlightened  young  man, 
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who,  some  years  ago,  lived  in  London  ;  but  his  reply 
was :  '  I  dare  not  do  it  I  could  not  live  in  Thonon, 
if  I  exposed  a  Bible  for  sale  in  my  shop-window.' 

One  short  hour  takes  the  traveller  across  the  lake 
from  Thonon  in  Savoie  to  Lausanne  in  Switzerland. 
There  all  bespeaks  advance,  intelligence,  quickness 
of  thought,  culture,  and  civilisation.  Why  this  differ- 
ence ?  Because  in  Lausanne  men  are  born  free ; 
free  to  think ;  free  to  educate  their  children  as  they 
will ;  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  a  conscience  that 
has  not  been  crushed  under  the  heel  of  the  priests  ; 
and,  greatest  of  all,  free  to  read  the  Book  which 
brings  to  man  the  knowledge  of  a  free  salvation  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
reference  to  the  public  charities  and  the  hospital 
in  the  towa  There  is  a  charity  in  Thonon  for 
helping  the  aged  poor  to  pay  their  rent  It  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  '  the  Church,'  but  it  is 
dispensed  by  the  nuns.  Many  old  people  of  late 
years,  some  long  past  seventy  years  of  age,  have 
suddenly  had  their  rent  withheld,  because  they  went 
to  the  mission  meeting,  though  at  the  same  time  a 
promise  was  held  out  of  continued  help,  if  the 
meetings  were  abandoned. 

Thonon  owns  a  large  hospital  This  also  is  entirely 
a  town  charity,  and  it  too  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
nuns.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  supported  by 
the  town, '  the  Church '  has  so  got  the  upper  hand 
in  it,  that  the  priest  and  not  the  doctor  is  master 
of  the  situation.  '  It  is  the  priest  who  decides  when 
a  poor  creature  must  die,  and  then  nothing  can  save 
him.  When  once  extreme  unction  is  given,  the 
doctor  may  do  no  more.'  So  we  were  informed  by 
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the  leading  medical  man  in  the  town.  On  another 
occasion  he  told  us :  '  The  Sisters  never  nurse  a 
troublesome  or  incurable  case ;  they  just  put  some- 
thing over  the  face,  and  it  is  finished.'  At  another 
time,  in  presence  of  a  poor  old  man  whom  we  were 
nursing,  he  said  to  us :  '  I  can  only  tell  you,  that 
had  your  patient  been  in  the  Thonon  Hospital,  the 
Sisters  would  have  put  something  over  his  face, 
and  he  would  have  been  in  the  ground  three  weeks 
ago.' 

We  are  thankful,  however,  to  say,  that  since 
the  late  movement  against  the  abuses  of  the 
religious  associations  in  France,  the  state  of  the 
Thonon  Hospital  is  being  carefully  examined  by 
the  authorities. 

Does  Rome  ever  change  her  ways?  We  trow 
not !  In  England  she  may  appear  to  do  so ;  for 
she  has  much  to  gain,  if  only  she  can  persuade 
Englishmen  that  she  has  changed  with  the  times, 
and  grown  more  tolerant  with  advancing  civilisation, 
and  that  she  only  now  retains  'the  glories  and 
beauties  of  a  beautiful  religion.' 

We  would  say :  Live,  as  we  have  done,  in  the 
midst  of  the  people,  where  she  is  at  home  ;  where 
she  is  not  striving  after  new  possessions ;  where 
she  shows  herself  in  undress.  Then,  after  noting 
the  dirt,  the  degradation,  the  hopelessness,  the 
immorality  of  the  people,  judge  of  modern 
Romanism. 


CHAPTER   VII 

ROME  IN   ITALY 

AN  English  traveller  lately  visiting  Rome,  was 
expressing  to  an  English  Romanist  lady  his  surprise 
and  grief  at  the  fearfully  superstitious  and  degraded 
state  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Italy.  The  reply 
made  was :  '  You  must  not  look  at  the  Church  in 
Italy,  you  must  look  at  it  in  England,  to  see  it  as 
it  should  be.' 

Can  any  answer  be  more  disastrous?  In  Italy, 
if  anywhere,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should  be 
found  in  its  purest  form.  There  in  the  eternal  city 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  resides.  More  than  half  the 
Sacred  College  of  Cardinals  are  Italians.  All  the 
great  congregations  and  religious  orders  have  their 
headquarters  at  Rome.  Countless  bishops,  arch- 
bishops, abbots,  monsignori,  and  priests  fill  the 
streets  of  the  capital,  and  serve  the  churches  and 
cathedrals  throughout  the  peninsula.  If  Roman 
Catholicism  is  not  seen  to  advantage  in  its  own 
metropolis,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  its  perfection.  Yet 
it  is  a  common  saying,  if  you  wish  to  keep  your 
faith  in  Romanism  unshaken,  do  not  go  to  Rome. 

Marie  Corelli's  Master  Christian^  Zola's  Rome, 
Purcell's  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning  are  three  very 
different  books ;  they  are  not  books  to  be  quoted  as 
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authorities,  but  they  all  agree  in  the  picture  which 
they  give  of  the  intrigue,  wire-pulling,  and  political 
scheming  which  characterise  the  Papal  Court,  and 
make  it  not  so  much  a  Church  whose  mission  is 
to  save  souls  by  leading  them  to  Christ,  as  a  huge 
political  machine  bent  on  bringing  the  world,  both 
in  temporal  and  in  spiritual  matters,  under  its 
domination. 

Personally,  the  late  Pope,  Leo  XIII.,  and  his 
predecessor  Pius  IX.,  were  worthy  of  all  respect.  No 
one  can  make  any  aspersion  on  their  life  or  morals, 
no  one  can  deny  their  zeal  for  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  cause  of  Christ  and  His  Church ;  and  yet 
perhaps  no  two  Popes  have  had  a  more  fatal 
influence  in  developing  and  encouraging  unscrip- 
tural  practices  and  devotions. 

On  December  8,  1854,  Pius  IX.,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  assembly  of  bishops,  declared  a  new  dogma 
— a  thing  which  had  not  been  attempted  for  three 
hundred  years  at  least.  This  dogma  was  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  miraculously  conceived,  and  born 
without  any  taint  of  sin.  This  doctrine,  which  is 
called  the  Immaculate  Conception,  is  contrary  to 
Scripture,  which  speaks  of  only  One  as  being 
'  without  sin,  and  separate  from  sinners ; '  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  whole 
primitive  Church  in  the  first  four  centuries ;  and 
though  from  the  fifth  century  it  was  held  that  the 
Virgin  was  free  from  actual  sin,  yet  it  was  not  in 
any  way  believed  that  she  was  free  from  original 
sin  until  the  fourteenth  century,  from  which  time 
the  doctrine  gradually  made  way,  till  it  was  pro- 
claimed a  dogma  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 
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In  1870,  Pius  IX.  assembled  what  he  called  an 
CEcumenical  Council,  though  only  the  Latin  Church 
was  represented,  and  the  Latin  Church  itself  was 
dominated  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Italian 
prelates.  The  result  of  that  council  was  the  dogma 
of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  when  speaking 
ex  cathedra  on  any  point  of  faith  or  morals,  and  sub- 
ordinate to  this  a  formal  assertion  of  the  universal 
bishopric  of  the  Pope  over  the  whole  Christian  Church  ; 
so  that  from  the  year  1 870  all  independence  of  act  and 
thought,  all  liberty  of  bishops,  priests,  and  laymen, 
dioceses,  and  provinces  are  gone  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  all  is  summed  up  in  the  person 
of  its  Head,  the  Pope. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Both  Pius  IX.  and  Leo 
XIII.  have  been  most  active  in  promoting  new 
cults,  new  forms,  new  subjects  and  occasions  of 
worship.  They  have  given  their  sanction  and 
encouragement  to  the  legend  of  Loreto,  to  the 
visions  of  La  Salette  and  Lourdes.  Pius  IX.,  by 
his  decree  appointing  St  Alphonsus  de  Liguori  as 
doctor  of  the  whole  Church,  has  set  his  seal  to  The 
Glories  of  Mary,  perhaps  the  most  heretical  book 
ever  written  by  a  nominal  Christian,  and  also  to  his 
Theologia  Moralis  (Moral  Theology),  a  work  whose 
express  purpose  seems  to  be  to  make  sin  easy,  and 
so  filled  with  insinuations  and  suggestions  of  such 
a  character,  that  those  daring  to  publish  them 
have  been  prosecuted  more  than  once,  even  in 
Italy,  for  outraging  public  decency.  Leo  XIII. 
published  no  fewer  than  sixteen  encyclicals  or 
breves,  to  popularise  and  encourage  the  use  of  the 
Rosary  of  Mary ;  he  dedicated  the  whole  month 
of  October  to  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary ;  he 
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gave  to  the  Virgin  a  new  title  of  '  Queen   of  the 
holy  Rosary.' 

As  an  example  of  the  teaching  of  the  late  Head 
of  the  Church  in  Italy,  I  will  quote  a  few  lines  from 
the  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.,  dated  September  8, 
1892.  It  begins  as  follows  :  '  As  often  as  the  occasion 
permits  us  to  rekindle  and  augment  the  love  and 
devotion  of  Christian  people  toward  the  Great 
Mother  of  God,  we  are  penetrated  with  a  wondrous 
pleasure  and  joy,  dealing  with  a  subject  which  is 
not  only  most  excellent  in  itself  and  beyond  us  in 
many  ways,  but  is  also  in  tenderest  accord  with  our 
inmost  feelings.  For  indeed  the  holy  affection  to 
Mary,  which  we  imbibed  almost  with  our  mother's 
milk,  has  vigorously  increased  with  growing  years, 
and  become  more  deeply  rooted  in  our  mind.  .  .  . 
The  many  and  remarkable  proofs  of  Her  kindness 
and  goodwill  to  us,  which  we  recall  with  deepest 
thankfulness,  and  not  without  tears,  kindle  and 
enflame  more  and  more  strongly  our  responsive 
affection.  For  in  the  many  varied  and  terrible 
trials  which  have  befallen  us,  we  have  always  looked 
up  to  Her  with  eager  and  imploring  eyes ;  all  our 
hopes  and  fears,  our  joys  and  sorrows,  have  been 
deposited  in  Her  bosom  ;  and  it  has  been  our  constant 
care  to  entreat  Her  to  show  to  us  a  mother's  kind- 
ness, to  be  always  at  our  side,  and  to  grant  especially 
that  we,  on  our  part,  may  be  able  to  manifest  to  Her 
the  proofs  of  the  most  devoted  love  of  a  son.  .  .  . 
And  this  our  hope  (our  heart  delights  to  tell  it) 
throughout  all  our  life,  and  especially  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  highest  apostleship,  has  never  failed 
to  help  and  console  us  in  every  crisis.  .  .  .  Let  us 
then  piously  invoke  Her  ready  help  in  that  method 
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of  prayer  which  she  Herself  has  taught  us,  and  accept 
the  Rosary  which  She  gave  Herself  to  Dominic 
Then  may  we  rest  securely  and  with  joy  under  the 
protection  of  the  best  Mother.  .  .  .  Our  hope  in  Mary, 
our  mighty  and  kind  Mother,  grows  wider  day  by 
day,  and  ever  beams  upon  us  more  brightly.' 

Such  teaching  from  the  Infallible  Head  of  the 
Church  has  its  natural  effects  on  both  priests  and 
people.  A  society  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary  has  been 
founded  on  the  model  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  so  that  the  worship  of  Mary 
may  never  cease  by  day  or  night.  An  association  of 
the  Holy  Family  at  Nazareth  has  also  been  founded 
at  Rome,  to  which  the  Pope  gave  his  blessing  in  his 
breve  of  June  14,  1892.  Every  member  of  this 
association  is  to  have  a  representation  of  the  Holy 
Family  in  his  house,  and  all  his  family  are  once  a 
day  at  least  to  meet  and  pray  before  it,  adding  the 
ejaculations,  'Jesus,  Joseph,  Mary,  I  give  you  my 
heart  and  my  life  !  Jesus,  Joseph,  Mary,  help  me  in 
my  last  agony!  Jesus,  Joseph,  Mary,  let  my  soul 
expire  in  peace  in  your  companionship.'  To  each  of 
these  ejaculations  the  Pope  has  attached  an  indulgence 
of  300  days. 

The  most  heretical  statements  are  not  uncommonly 
set  forth  from  Italian  pulpits.  When  referred  to  by 
English  Protestants,  they  are  at  once  disowned  as 
not  authoritative,  no  part  of  the  Catholic  faith,  not 
de  fide,  and  so  forth ;  but  when  uttered  in  public  in 
cathedral  churches  in  the  presence  of  bishops  and 
archbishops,  they  are  not  censured  or  put  down. 
For  example,  it  is  now  becoming  usual  to  teach  that, 
since  Christ  derived  His  Body  and  Blood  from 
the  Virgin  at  His  birth,  therefore  a  communicant 
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virtually  receives  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Mary  in 
the  Sacrament.  At  the  Congress  of  Mary,  held  at 
Florence  in  May  1898,  one  of  the  speakers  said, 
without  reproof :  '  Let  the  devotion  of  the  Eucharist 
be  helped  by  love  of  Mary !  The  Blood  of  Christ  is 
the  Blood  of  Mary !  The  flesh  of  Christ  is  the  flesh 
of  Mary'! 

So  too  we  find  such  statements  as  these :  '  The 
Pope  is  the  second  manner  of  the  Real  Presence  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  Church.'  '  The  Pope  is  Jesus 
Christ  hidden  under  a  veil.  He  is  as  the  Host  upon 
our  altars.  Outside  we  see  the  accidents  and  sem- 
blance of  bread ;  within  it  is  Jesus  Christ.  Such  is 
the  true  conception  of  the  Pope.'1  A  triple  incar- 
nation is  taught :  at  Bethlehem,  in  the  Host,  in  the 
person  of  the  Pope. 

All  the  old  forms  of  superstition  were  practised 
in  Italy  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  late  cultured 
Pope,  and  met  with  no  check  or  reproof.  Still 
the  gorgeous  and  bejewelled  image  of  the  child 
Christ  is  taken  out  in  a  carriage  to  visit  the  sick 
at  Rome.  So  lately  as  1897,  the  Bambino  received 
a  new  crown  of  gold,  which  now  rests  upon  its 
head,  and  is  exhibited  to  the  faithful  at  Christmas, 
in  the  crib.  The  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St 
Januarius  is  still  performed  at  Naples.  In  the 
celebrated  Church  of  Loreto  there  still  stands  the 
small  square  room,  whose  walls  have  been  blackened 
by  contact  with  millions  of  hands,  by  the  kisses 
of  the  faithful,  and  by  the  tears  of  the  unhappy. 
This  room  is  said  to  have  been  the  house  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  at  the  time  of  the  Annunciation,  and 

1  These  words  were  actually  spoken  by  the  French  Bishop  of 
Laval.  See  Meyrick's  Scriptural  and  Catholic  Truth,  page  256. 
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to   have   been   brought   bodily   by  the   angels,  first 
to  Dalmatia  and  then  to  Loreto  in  Italy.     To  this 
room  is  affixed  the  inscription  :   '  The  house  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  where  the  Word  was  made  flesh ' ; l 
and  on  a  pillar  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  cathedral 
is    an   old    inscription,   probably   by    R.    F.    Robert 
Corbington,  SJ. :  '  The  wundrus  flittinge  of  the  Kirk 
of  our  blest  Ladye  of  Laureto.'     It  is  true  that  the 
Jesuits  of  to-day  are  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  legend,  and  to  give  forth  hints  as  to  the  un- 
authenticity  of  the  story.     None  the  less,  the  festival 
of  Our  Lady  of  Loreto  is  celebrated  on  December 
10,  and  the  priests  of  the  Basilica  at  Loreto,  when 
celebrating  mass  that  day,  still   utter  the  words  of 
the   last   Gospel,   in   accordance   with   the   order  of 
Pope   Sixtus   V.,   and   say :    '  Here  the   Word    was 
made  flesh,1  instead  of  '  And  the  Word,'  etc2     Still 
Loreto  continues  to  be  the  object   of  innumerable 
pilgrimages    both   of   people   and    clergy,  and   the 
fame    of    the    magnificent    Basilica,    adorned    with 
many  precious  works  of  art,  is  sedulously  fostered 
by   the    priests    by   every    means    in   their   power. 
Loreto  stands  now  next  to  Rome  in   honour,  and 
to  be  named  an  honorary  chaplain  of  the   Loreto 
Basilica    is    esteemed   only   slightly   less   a   dignity 
than  to  be  canon  of  St  Peter's. 

Yet  another  terrible  abuse  of  the  middle  ages  still 
remains  throughout  Italy,  and  at  Rome  itself,  in 
the  so-called  '  Privilege  of  St  Gregory.'  In  the 
Church  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano,  which  abuts 
on  the  forum,  the  legend  is  recorded  in  Italian  and 

1  Deiparac  Domus  ubi  Verbum  carofactum  est. 
*  Hie  Verbum  caro  factum  est,  instead  of  Kt  Vfrbvm  raro 
factum  est. 
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placed  in  a  frame  in  a  conspicuous  position  for  all 
to  read.     The  following  is  a  faithful  translation : — 

'  INDULGENCE. 

'  The  image  of  the  most  holy  Mary,  which  exists 
at  the  High  Altar,  spoke  to  St  Gregory,  the  Pope, 
saying  unto  him,  "  Why  do  you  not  salute  me  any 
more  in  passing"?  You  were  always  wont  to  salute 
me."  The  Saint  begged  pardon,  and  granted  to 
those  who  shall  celebrate  at  that  altar  the  libera- 
tion of  a  soul  from  purgatory,  that  is  to  say,  that 
soul  for  whom  the  Mass  is  celebrated.' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  other  churches  eagerly 
sought  for  the  same  privilege,  and  so  in  the  ancient 
Church  of  St  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  at  Rome,  is 
an  altar  with  this  notice  attached  :  '  On  the  sacred 
Mass  being  celebrated  at  this  altar,  a  soul  is  liberated 
from  purgatory,  as  results  from  the  Bull  of  His 
Majesty  Gregory  XIII.'  The  learned  Chancellor 
Lias  bears  witness  that  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Trastevere,  almost  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Vatican,  he  read  the  words  in  large  letters : 
'  Every  Mass  said  at  this  altar  liberates  a  soul  from 
purgatory.'  Similar  inscriptions  over  privileged 
altars  are  found  at  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa;  at  St 
Chiara,  Naples ;  at  the  Chapel  of  San  Lorenzo, 
Florence ;  at  the  Church  of  St  Maria  delle  Grazie, 
Milan,  and  other  churches.  These  privileges  have 
been  conferred  by  the  Bulls  of  infallible  Popes,  but 
modern  Romanism  does  not  half  believe  in  them. 
Though  pictures  abound  representing  the  awful 
torments  of  the  souls  in  the  flames  of  purgatory, 
yet  these  '  privileged  altars '  are  often  left  deserted, 
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even  in  the  canonical  hours  of  saying  mass,  whereas 
if  the  priests  and  people  really  believed  the  Papal 
Bulls  there  would  be  one  continuous  stream  of  priests 
saying  mass  in  order  to  deliver  souls  from  purga- 
torial fires. 

The  truth  is  that  the  faith,  not  only  of  the  people, 
but  of  vast  numbers  of  the  priests  themselves,  is 
undermined.  In  the  first  place  the  priests  are 
drawn,  with  few  exceptions,  from  the  lowest  of  the 
people.  Nothing  offends  a  boy  so  much  as  to  ask 
him  if  he  is  going  to  be  a  priest1  Poor  country 
lads,  often  orphans,  or  children  of  drunkards  and 
criminals,  are  secured  by  village  priests,  and  are 
taken  into  the  seminary  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and 
housed  and  trained  at  the  expense  of  the  Church, 
or  of  some  rich  benevolent  lady.  Once  within  the 
walls  of  the  seminary,  they  are  carefully  guarded 
from  all  contact  with  the  outer  world,  and  even, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  any  intercourse  with  their 
nearest  relatives,  and  are  allowed  only  to  breathe 
the  stifling  air  of  the  seminary.  The  terrible 
punishments  of  hell,  and  the  great  wrath  of  God 
and  His  curse,  are  threatened  against  all  who 
turn  back  or  refuse  their  vocation.  The  text- 
books of  the  Church  are  all  doctored  to  suit  its 
own  mediaeval  notions.  All  modern  research  in 
every  department  of  learning  is  forbidden.  No 
books  may  be  used  but  those  which  bear  the  Papal 
imprimatur.  A  Government  school-inspector  who 
examined  some  Papal  seminary  boys,  said  recently 
that  not  one  of  them  was  fit  to  pass  an  ordinary 
examination  in  any  national  school. 

1  See  Robertson's  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Italy,  p. 
70. 
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Sad  it  is  for  the  little  lad  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
who,  without  any  choice  of  his  own  or  any  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  finds  his  lot  irrevocably  fixed 
in  a  life  of  superstitious  ignorance  and  compulsory 
celibacy.  It  is  represented  to  him  that,  having  once 
begun  his  course,  there  is  no  alternative  between 
becoming  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  being  an 
enemy  of  God,  an  outcast  victim  of  remorse  and 
misery,  rejected  at  once  by  God  and  by  society. 
When  once  the  fatal  vows  are  taken,  the  awful 
words,  Tu  es  Sacerdos  in  ceternum  (thou  art  a  priest 
for  ever),  are  whispered  in  his  ears  by  the  bishop. 
Although  not  forming  part  of  the  ordinal,  this  fear- 
fully misquoted  text  (Heb.  vii.  17),  is  sounded  in 
his  ears  on  many  occasions  of  his  priestly  life,  and 
should  he  by  some  almost  miraculous  interposition 
of  grace  break  the  fetters,  it  will  be  quoted  against 
him  in  the  following  manner :  '  Your  soul  has  been 
stamped  with  the  stamp  of  the  priesthood.  When 
the  pulpit  from  which  you  spoke  has  crumbled  into 
dust,  and  the  church  in  which  you  preached  is  in 
ruins,  and  the  people  who  heard  you  are  long  de- 
parted to  the  grave,  your  priesthood  will  be  but 
beginning.  That  mark  on  your  soul  will  shine  out 
for  ever,  either  for  your  glory  in  heaven  or  your 
eternal  woe  in  hell.  The  words  are  terrible  indeed. 
Tu  es  Sacerdos  in  ceternum :  thou  art  a  priest  for 
ever  —  not  for  a  period,  but  as  long  as  God  is 
God: 

Moreover,  the  priest  is  taught  that,  whatever  be 
his  moral  life,  at  his  bidding  Christ  Himself  descends 
from  heaven  on  the  altar,  and  is  under  his  absolute 
control.  As  long  as  the  priest  believes  this,  he 
stands  apart  from  and  above  all  other  men,  and  if 
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he  does  not  believe  it,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  his 
life  is  one  long  hypocrisy  and  misery. 

It  is  indeed  a  mystery  how  a  modern  Pontiff — 
educated,  cultured,  amiable — should  have  lent  his 
great  authority  to  image-worship,  indulgences,  and 
other  gross  mediaeval  superstitions.  The  explana- 
tion seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  shadow  behind 
the  throne  —  a  black  Pope  standing  behind  the 
white  Pope  —  wielding  such  influence  and  secret 
power,  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  especially  when 
in  advanced  years,  is  not  so  much  the  real  ruler 
of  the  Church  as  is  the  black  Pope,  the  General  of 
the  Jesuit  Order,  Father  Martin. 

This  remarkable  man,  whose  name  is  hardly  known 
in  England,  is  a  Spaniard  by  birth.  He  has  his 
headquarters  at  Fiesole,  where  he  remains  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  unseen  and  unapproachable, 
except  by  the  agents  of  the  Order.  At  Rome  he 
inhabits  an  obscure  house  in  the  Via  Ripetta,  and 
once  a  year  he  visits  Paris  to  hold  a  conference 
with  the  most  influential  personages  of  the  Order. 
He  personally  examines  the  reports  of  the  great 
industrial,  banking,  and  agricultural  enterprises  in 
which  Jesuit  capital  is  invested.  The  amount  of 
this  capital  is  enormous,  and  the  financial  aid  which 
he  is  believed  to  furnish  to  the  Vatican  in  great 
measure  explains  his  influence. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  wonderful  ramifications 
of  this  mysterious  Order,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  1897,  when  Father  Martin  remained  four  months 
at  Fiesole,  giving  orders  that  only  letters  of  urgent 
importance  should  follow  him,  he  found  no  fewer 
than  sixty  thousand  waiting  for  him  at  Rome. 
During  his  annual  week's  holiday  at  Montecatini, 
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in  Tuscany,  four  thousand  letters  and  telegrams 
were  received  for  him  during  his  absence.1  His 
relations  with  the  Vatican  are  most  intimate ;  more 
than  one  encyclical  is  believed  to  have  been  inspired 
by  him.  The  well-known  Papal  organ,  the  Civita 
Cattolica,  is  in  his  hands.  In  the  Curia  the  Jesuit 
Order  is  represented  by  their  own  cardinal,  who 
watches  over  their  interests,  and  is  under  the  strict 
orders  of  the  General. 

In  person  Father  Martin  is  tall,  dark,  and  of  a 
haughty  bearing.  He  is  of  keen  intellect,  and 
speaks  eleven  languages.  His  opposition  to  the 
Italian  Government  is  unflagging  and  implacable. 
One  thing  only  he  dislikes  more  than  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  is  the  Freemasons. 

The  influence  and  power  exercised  by  the  Jesuit 
Order  in  Italy  is  enormous ;  it  is  felt  everywhere. 
The  confessionals  in  every  church  are  filled  by  its 
agents.  It  knows  the  secrets  of  every  family,  and 
uses  them  for  its  own  enrichment,  and  for  the 
detriment  of  its  enemies.  It  shrinks  from  nothing 
in  the  prosecution  of  its  interests.  '  The  end  justifies 
the  means,'  if  it  only  be  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam. 
Are  you  against  the  society?  It  will  blacken  you 
on  every  occasion,  misrepresent  your  most  innocent 
words,  and  never  rest  till  you  are  disgraced  and 
humbled.  Are  you  for  the  society?  Then  every- 
thing will  be  allowed  you,  every  fault  will  be  forgiven 
and  screened,  and  your  interests  will  be  advanced 
in  every  possible  way.  It  has  been  well  said : 
'  The  Society  of  Jesus  is  a  dagger,  whose  handle 
is  held  at  Rome,  but  whose  point  is  felt  everywhere.' 

Leo  XIII.,  the  most  able  of  all  the  modern 
1  See  the  Foreign  Church  Chronicle  for  June  i,  1899. 
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Pontiffs  who  have  worn  the  tiara,  owed  much  to 
Jesuit  training.  On  both  sides  he  was  descended 
from  noble  families  of  strongly  -  marked  clerical 
connections.  It  was  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  that  the 
Count  and  Countess  Pecci  confided  the  education 
of  both  their  sons.  Joachim  Pecci,  the  future  Pope, 
left  his  home  at  the  early  age  of  eight  for  the 
Jesuit  school  at  Viterbo.  After  a  period  of  delicate 
health,  during  which  his  studies  were  interrupted, 
the  young  Pecci  was  one  of  the  first  fourteen 
students  who  entered  the  famous  Collegio  Romano 
after  its  restoration  to  the  Jesuit  Order  in  1825. 
Leo  was  not  ashamed  of  his  Jesuit  training ;  he 
frequently  acknowledged  himself  as  an  old  Jesuit 
pupil,  and  as  such  was  greatly  influenced  by  them. 
Many  cardinals  and  other  Italian  prelates  are  also 
'  old  Jesuit  boys ' ;  consequently  the  power  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Rome  is  very  great 

But  in  nothing  is  their  fateful  influence  so  marked 
as  in  the  unceasing  opposition  of  the  Curia  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  There  were  times  when  Leo  XIII. 
seemed  inclined  to  make  peace  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  France  he  even  gave  express  directions 
to  the  bishops  and  to  the  Catholic  party  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  the  Republic ;  but  in  the 
Vatican  the  intransigent  policy  of  the  ultramontane 
party,  controlled  by  the  Jesuits,  is  too  strong.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  asserts  itself  as  the  uncom- 
promising enemy  of  the  State,  and  is  recognised 
and  dealt  with  as  such.  Signor  Crispi,  in  The 
New  Review  for  May  1892,  wrote:  '  To  be  a 
sincere  Catholic,  and  a  friend  of  Italy,  is  to  the 
Italians  a  contradiction.' 

At  the  Vatican,  Victor  Emmanuel  is  known  only 
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as  the  '  King  of  Sardinia,1  or  the  '  Head  of  the 
House  of  Savoy ' ;  or  even  indirectly,  in  some  of 
the  more  offensive  Papal  organs,  he  is  styled  the 
'  Wolf  of  Savoy.'  The  great  palace  where  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  resides,  and  where  Italian  law 
and  Italian  police  cannot  enter,  has  become  the 
headquarters  of  a  vast  political  conspiracy  that  has 
its  ramifications  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Dis- 
affection and  disloyalty  are  sedulously  fanned  and 
encouraged  everywhere.  Occasionally  the  secret 
sedition  comes  to  the  surface,  as  in  the  so-called 
'Bread  Riots'  at  Milan  in  1898,  which  were  in 
reality  only  a  part  of  a  vast  plot  to  upset  the  Throne 
and  Constitution.  In  the  pulpit,  not  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  but  hatred  of  their  king  and  of  their 
country,  is  the  most  frequent  theme.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  banish  priest-teachers  from  the 
public  schools  because  they  turned  out  their  scholars 
ignorant  of  everything  useful,  and  filled  with  hatred 
to  the  institutions  of  their  country.  Priest-professors 
in  the  universities  have  been  abolished  because  they 
corrupted  the  students  with  the  immoral  teaching 
of  Liguori.  Priest-chaplains  in  the  army  and  navy 
have  been  dismissed  for  tampering  with  the  loyalty 
of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  king.  To  put  a 
stop  to  such  abuses,  there  was  promulgated,  in 
January  1890,  the  famous  'New  Penal  Code,'  the 
work  of  the  Premier,  Signer  Zanardelli.  Clause  173 
runs  thus :  '  Any  minister  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  priestly  offices,  censures  and  abuses  the  institu- 
tions and  laws  of  the  State,  or  the  enactments  of 
the  authorities,  renders  himself  liable  to  fine  and 
imprisonment.'  Again,  Clause  176  enacts  that  'A 
priest  who  .  .  .  incites  to  the  setting  aside  of  the 
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institutions  and  laws  of  the  State  ...  or  who 
damages  legitimate  private  interests,  and  disturbs 
the  peace  of  families,  renders  himself  liable  to  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  temporary  or  perpetual  suspen- 
sion from  office,  or  from  the  endowments  of  his 
office.'1 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  disastrous 
position  taken  up  by  the  Roman  Church  in  Italy 
which  has  made  the  Church  a  byword  and  a  scandal 
to  all  the  noblest  and  brightest  of  Italian  citizens. 
As  a  practical  example  of  this  feeling,  when  in 
1901  the  Bishop  of  Leghorn,  Mgr.  Giani,  spoke  as 
usual  in  contempt  of  the  national  institutions,  the 
Municipal  Council  instantly  voted  200  lire  to  erect 
a  statue  to  Giordano  Bruno,  and  by  way  of  further 
protest  gave  the  names  of  Bruno,  Galileo,  and 
Arnoldo  di  Brescia  to  three  streets  hitherto  called 
after  the  Madonna,  St  Francis,  and  the  Seminary. 
Much  of  Italy,  like  Spain,  is  sunk  in  the  deepest 
poverty.  The  struggle  for  existence  in  those  fair 
lands,  notwithstanding  the  blue  sky  and  fertile 
plains,  is  far  greater  than  in  our  northern  climes. 
The  professional  man,  the  tradesman,  and  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  are  face  to  face  with  such  keen 
competition,  and  receive  such  low  remuneration  for 
all  sorts  of  labour  while  they  are  subject  to  a  crushing 
taxation,  that  they  find  no  leisure  to  read,  to  reflect, 
and  to  enquire  about  religious  problems.  They 
leave  all  that  to  the  priest  The  ordinary  layman, 
even  if  a  devout  Catholic,  contents  himself  with 
being  present  at  mass  while  the  priest  offers  up 
Christ  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
He  confesses  and  receives  the  communion  once  a 
1  Robertson's  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Italy,  pp.  142,  143. 
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year.  He  wears  a  scapular,  probably  that  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  This  assures  to  the  wearer 
463  plenary  indulgences,  and  will  certainly,  he 
supposes,  save  him  from  hell,  and  probably  deliver 
him  from  purgatory  on  the  first  Saturday  after  his 
death.  To  make  doubly  sure,  he  leaves  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  priests  to  sing  masses  at  ninepence 
each  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  Such  is  the  religion 
of  the  best ;  but  the  mass  are  sunk  either  into  pure 
atheism  or  into  a  gross  idolatry  not  distinguishable 
in  principle  from  the  polytheism  of  their  pagan 
ancestors. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this  darkness  rays  of 
light  are  piercing  the  thick  mists  of  superstition 
from  one  end  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  other.  Things 
are  not  what  they  were.  Whereas  in  1860  no 
native  Protestant  Church  existed  outside  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  sub-Alpine  kingdom  of  Savoy,  at  the 
present  time  no  important  city  is  without  at  least 
one  Protestant  place  of  worship.  Foremost  among 
the  evangelisers  of  Italy  is  the  ancient  Church  of 
the  Waldenses.  Rome,  Florence,  Milan,  Naples, 
and  Palermo,  as  well  as  many  smaller  places,  have 
now  congregations  of  converts  from  Romanism  to 
the  pure  faith  of  the  Waldensian  Church,  while 
the  Claudian  Press  at  Florence  and  the  col- 
porteurs of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
are  sending  forth  a  flood  of  evangelical  literature 
throughout  the  land.  Even  in  the  Vatican  there 
are  symptoms  of  liberal  thought  and  turning 
to  the  truth.  The  black  Pope  does  not  always 
have  his  way.  It  is  evident  that  the  Biblical 
Commission,  in  large  measure  consisting  of  liberally- 
minded  priests,  is  due  to  the  better  judgment  of 
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the  Pope  unbiassed  by  Jesuit  influence.  Still  more 
remarkable  is  the  issue  of  a  popular  Italian  version 
of  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
by  the  Society  of  St  Jerome.1  Although  a  very 
large  edition  was  announced,  it  is  not  at  present 
very  easy  to  procure  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  and 
there  is  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  the  priests  to  its  free  circulation.  However,  the 
book  is  there.  It  is  very  cheap  and  well  printed, 
and  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  Edu- 
cation is  also  making  rapid  strides  and  commercial 
enterprise  advancing,  and  there  are  many  hopeful 
signs  that,  if  Italy  will  receive  the  Gospel,  she  will 
rise  in  the  rank  of  nations,  and  may  yet  be  not 
merely  'a  geographical  expression'  but  a  power 
for  good  in  the  world. 

1  See  Appendix  C,  for  an  account  of  the  contents  of  this 
book. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ROME   IN   SPAIN   AND   PORTUGAL 

'  AT  first  sight  it  might  be  believed  that  we  are 
Catholics.  On  every  side  there  are  temples,  churches, 
chapels,  religious  festivals,  and  processions.  Our 
women  frequently  attend  mass,  confess,  communicate, 
and  still  make  novenos.  Some  give  money  to  the 
Church,  and  from  birth  to  death  we  are  subject  to 
the  power  of  the  Church  in  the  most  important 
acts  of  our  life.  Festivals  find  the  churches  full 
of  faithful  worshippers.  We  all  suspend  our  toils 
to  give  ourselves  to  the  worship  of  God,  of  His 
religion  and  mysteries.  What  a  lie  !  What  a  vain 
affectation  of  sentiment  which  we  do  not  possess ! 
What  hypocritical  submission  to  practices  we  despise 
in  the  depth  of  our  soul ! ' 

Thus  writes  the  author  of  Nuestras  Costumbres, 
the  best  work  on  contemporary  Spanish  life,  and 
his  admission  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the 
words  of  Bourke  :  '  The  Holy  Office  has  done  its 
work  in  Spain.  A  rapacious  Government,  an 
enslaved  people,  a  hollow  religion,  a  corrupt  Church, 
a  century  of  blood,  three  centuries  of  shame — all 
these  things  followed  in  its  wake.  Spain,  hardly 
conquered  by  Scipio  or  by  Caesar,  was  enslaved  by 
the  dead  hand  of  Dominic.' 
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In  no  European  country  has  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  such  unbroken  and  unquestioned  sway.  Fanatical 
zeal  for  religious  unity  expelled  or  murdered  Moors, 
Jews,  and  Protestants  ;  and  the  Church  was  the 
supreme  power  which  built  up  the  wall  of  prejudice 
that  excluded  the  Reformation.  While  every  western 
nation  was  producing  translation  after  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  only  one  edition  of  the  Bible  in  the 
vernacular — in  ten  folio  volumes  ! — was  published  in 
the  Peninsula  before  1869.  Surely  here,  if  anywhere, 
we  may  apply  the  text, '  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.' 

The  learned  author  of  the  History  of  Heterodox 
Spaniards,  who  toasted  the  Inquisition  as  '  the  shield 
against  German  barbarism/  writes, '  if  Protestantism, 
everywhere  victorious  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  fell  back  in  the  latter  half,  and  has 
never  since  the  death  of  Luther  gained  one  inch  of 
territory,  it  is  due  to  the  tremendous  sacrifices  made 
by  Spain.  In  Spain,  even  amid  the  wildest  dreams 
of  mediaeval  aggrandisement  and  universal  monarchy, 
every  earthly  consideration  was  subordinated  to  the 
common  object  of  bringing  all  mankind  under  one 
fold  and  under  one  Shepherd.'  This  chapter  will 
supply  a  commentary  on  the  effects  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  of  the  policy  which  called  forth  this  proud 
boast  from  a  leading  Spanish  historian.  Facts  will 
be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves  with  reference  to 
education,  superstition,  and  the  relation  between 
Church  and  people. 

A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  well  versed  in 
Spanish  literature  recently  enquired  into  the  present 
state  of  Spanish  education.  To  his  great  surprise  he 
discovered  that,  on  paper,  Spain  has  an  educational 
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system  equal  to  that  of  any  European  nation  ;  but 
that  in  practice  Spaniards  are  a  most  uneducated 
people.  Until  last  year  local  authorities  were  bound 
to  provide  the  stipends  of  schoolmasters,  and  they 
systematically  neglected  their  duty.  In  one  province 
(population,  241,566)  the  salary  of  250  schoolmasters 
was  under  £20  per  annum,  in  another  (population, 
199,290)  the  arrears  of  school  teachers'  salaries 
amounted  to  £48,000  ;  and  in  all  Spain  £400,000  was 
owed  to  the  teachers  in  public  schools.  Public 
opinion  on  the  position  of  teachers  is  indicated  by 
a  well-known  tale.  In  a  certain  city  a  policeman 
stumbled  against  a  ragged  corpse.  When  the 
magistrate  was  asked  what  profession  should  be 
assigned  to  the  dead  man,  he  enquired  :  '  Of  what 
did  he  die  ?  '  '  Starvation.'  '  Put  him  down  as  a 
schoolmaster.'  If  boys  be  badly  taught,  the 
condition  of  girls  is  far  worse.  They  still  '  scarce 
can  spell  a  little.'  Winning,  and  most  attractive 
in  appearance,  skilful  needlewomen,  but  otherwise 
helpless,  they  are  destitute  of  the  most  elementary 
culture.  As  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  clergy  to 
keep  them  untrained,  they  remain  without  know- 
ledge. It  is  stated  on  authority  that  eight  out  of 
every  ten  brides  cannot  sign  the  marriage  register, 
and  the  statistics  of  1894  are  sad  reading: — 

Total  population 18,000,000 

Able  to  read  and  write  : — 

Males  ....  3,417,855 

Females        ....  2,686,615 

6,104,470 

*>.,  65  per  cent,  of  the  nation  cannot  read  and  write. 
In  Portugal  in  1878,  82.4  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
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lation  were  illiterate,  but  in  1890  this  proportion 
was  reduced  to  79.2  per  cent.  In  both  countries 
well-dressed  and  apparently  intelligent  citizens  may 
be  seen  publicly  dictating  their  correspondence  to 
professional  letter  writers.  Since  1868,  when  the 
absolutism  of  the  Church  was  destroyed,  education 
has  improved,  for  we  find  that,  whereas  in  1848  only 
1 8  per  cent,  of  newly-married  folk  signed  the  register, 
in  1879  the  percentage  had  increased  to  35  per  cent. ; 
and  the  number  of  children  attending  school  had 
also  considerably  increased.  With  the  assumption 
of  greater  control  by  the  State  in  the  education  of 
the  people,  clerical  influence  has  decreased,  and 
enlightenment  is  slowly  spreading  in  both  rural  and 
urban  districts. 

A  close  observer  of  foreign  customs  travelled  on 
foot  from  end  to  end  of  the  Peninsula,  and  in  his 
published  record  says  :  '  Ignorance  is  everywhere  the 
lash  that  whips  us  all,  but  he  who  is  in  search  of 
downright  superstition  and  blind  idolatry  should  go 
to  Spain.'  A  Roman  Catholic  Irishman  remarked  : 
'  I  cannot  believe  that  this  religion  is  the  religion  of 
my  Church.  In  Ireland  we  believe  in  God  ;  here 
they  believe  only  in  images.'  The  Consul  of  a 
leading  Roman  Catholic  power  summed  up  the 
position  :  '  There  is  no  real  religion.  The  devout 
do  not  know  the  difference  between  God  and  a 
saint'  Mariolatry  is  universal,  and  the  Peninsula  is 
devoted  to  the  so-called  Christian  polytheism  that 
centres  round  her  Court.  She  is  not  a  single 
personality.  The  system  of  advocations  enables  her 
votaries  to  fix  upon  some  fact  in  her  life,  some 
endowment  she  possesses  or  some  place  she  occupies. 
Each  Virgin  has  her  own  special  worshippers,  who 
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in  their  anxiety  to  preserve  the  honour  and  supremacy 
of  their  favourite  Virgin,  will  fiercely  fight  with  the 
devotees  of  another  virgin.  The  Cofradia  of  the 
Virgin  of  the  '  O  '  —  the  presiding  patroness  of 
Limbo,  where  the  unbaptised  cry  '  O  !  O  !  O  ! ' — will 
publicly  attack  in  Seville  processions  of  the  Cofradia 
of  another  Virgin,  and  frequently  blood  is  spilt  in  the 
crowded  thoroughfares.  Long  journeys  are  taken  to 
favourite  shrines,  and  stories  of  miracles  are  freely 
reported  to  stimulate  reverence. 

Even  in  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo — the  Spanish 
Canterbury — visitors  see  proofs  of  her  predominance. 
A  slab  of  sandstone  marks  the  most  sacred  spot  in 
the  great  building.  Over  the  slab  are  the  words  : 
Adorabimus  in  loco  ubi  steterunt  pedes  ejus.  On  the 
sandstone  is  seen  the  rough  mark  of  a  footprint, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  sixth  century 
by  the  Virgin  when  she  presented  San  Ildefonso  with 
a  chasuble.  Worshippers  rest  their  finger  against  the 
footprint,  kiss  the  finger,  and  thus  reverence  the  Virgin. 

When  the  highest  honours  are  given  to  a  created 
being,  the  human  mind,  by  an  easy  transition  trans- 
fers worship  from  the  Creator  to  the  creature.  Thus 
it  is  with  Virgin  worship.  In  Spanish  homes,  statues 
of  the  Virgin  have  her  '  immaculate  heart '  on  her 
breast.  The  '  heart '  receives  more  devotion  than 
the  heart  of  the  Redeemer !  Nothing  could  more 
clearly  show  the  blasphemous  position  the  Virgin 
holds  in  thought  and  worship,  for  in  practice  the 
Divine  Son  is  forgotten,  and  His  human  mother 
receives  the  worship  due  to  Him  alone. 

Two  Portuguese  incidents  will  make  plain  the 
working  of  the  evil  leaven.  In  a  village  near  Lisbon 
the  priest  announced  that  on  a  certain  day  the  local 
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Virgin  would,  by  opening  and  closing  her  eyes,  show 
her  special  love  for  her  votaries.  On  the  day  named 
a  crushing  throng  filled  the  building  and  heard  the 
priest  earnestly  ask  the  Virgin  to  fulfil  her  promise. 
The  eyes  remained  motionless.  Most  eagerly  he 
besought  her  favour,  but  she  still  appeared  to  heed 
him  not  Then,  to  the  surprise  of  his  people,  he 
shouted  and  swore  at  the  image  until  in  a  pause 
between  his  tirades  of  abuse,  a  boyish  treble  from 
under  the  altar  was  heard  to  say,  '  Please,  sir,  the 
string  is  broken.'  Some  years  ago  a  resident  paid  a 
parish  priest  a  small  sum  of  money  weekly  to  read 
the|Gospel  at  mass  in  Portuguese  instead  of  Latin, 
and  the  priest  on  his  own  initiative  occasionally 
expounded  the  Gospel  to  his  parishioners.  The 
bishop  on  hearing  of  his  practice,  reproved  him  and 
ordered  him  to  confess  his  fault  before  his  people. 
Accordingly  he  said :  '  I  have  been  accused  of  show- 
ing a  want  of  reverence  to  the  Virgin.  Why  this  is 
so  I  do  not  know,  as  nobody  could  reverence  her  more 
than  I,  for  so  great  is  my  love  for  her  that,  if  the 
Church  had  not  declared  "  There  are  but  three  Persons 
in  the  ever  blessed  Trinity,"  I  would  say  the  Virgin 
was  the  fourth.'  Thus  Mariolatry  has  supplanted 
Christianity,  and  the  mass  of  Virgin  legends  takes 
the  place  of  Scripture  revelation. 

Throughout  Spain  a  constant  traffic  in  indulgences 
is  carried  on  by  the  Church,  and  for  a  few  pence 
documents  are  publicly  sold  that  profess  to  free 
purchasers  from  ecclesiastical  duty,  grant  plenary 
pardons,  and  deliver  souls  from  purgatory.  Bulls1 
are  valid  for  one  year  only,  and  by  the  investment  of 
two  shillings  the  pious  can  eat  meat  on  fast  days, 
1  See  note  at  end  of  this  chapter. 
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and  enjoy,  with  an  easy  conscience,  ill-gotten  gains.1 
A  large  revenue  is  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the 
Bulls  signed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and, 
although  the  price  of  the  Bull  is  called  an  alms,  it 
is  hard  to  distinguish  it  from  a  market  purchase, 
when  the  underlying  principle  is  '  no  pay  —  no 
indulgence.'  No  wonder  an  English  Roman  Catholic 
writes,  '  Not  only  Protestants  are  shocked  and  scan- 
dalised at  the  money  payment  that  is  exacted  for 
the  privileges  of  the  Bull  of  the  Crusade.  Spaniards 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  Bull  for  so  many 
centuries  that  they  are  no  more  surprised  by 
the  strange  practices  connected  with  it  than  they 
are  at  other  abuses  and  anomalies  of  ancient 
date.  But  I  never  met  a  Spaniard  who  attempted 
to  justify  it' 

Rome  is  not  particular  as  to  the  source  of  her 
revenue,  and  this  year  the  Press  has  been  much 
exercised  by  the  discovery  that  taxes  imposed  on 
houses  of  ill-fame  pass  to  certain  religious  establish- 
ments. More  than  one  paper  has  contrasted  the 
action  of  the  Jews,  in  refusing  the  price  of  blood, 
with  the  rapacity  of  the  Church.  It  might  well  be 
said  by  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  a  friend, 
'You  will  see  glorious  architecture  in  Spain,  but  I 
cannot  say  so  much  for  the  architecture  of  the  souls 
of  the  people.'  When  greed  and  superstition  go 
hand  in  hand,  faith  and  morals  perish. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  attitude  of  the  Church  to 
religious  liberty.  During  the  interregnum  of  1868  to 
1876  Spaniards  enjoyed  liberty  of  conscience  through 
the  influence  of  General  Prim  and  his  friends,  who 

1  See  Romish  Indulgences  of  To-day:  or,  Is  Tetzel  Dead?  by 
Fulano.  (Messrs  Marshall  Brothers.) 
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desired  to  prove  to  the  world  that  their  action  was 
governed  by  modern  principles.  A  well-known 
incident  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  spirit  that 
inspired  their  policy.  On  the  same  day  two  con- 
signments reached  the  Custom  House — one  consisted 
of  a  Papal  gift  of  mummy  saints  to  the  expelled 
queen ;  the  other  contained  three  Bibles,  the  gift  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  to  the 
revolutionary  chiefs.  The  saints  were  given  decent 
burial,  but  it  was  harder  to  dispose  of  the  Bibles, 
as  the  female  relatives  of  the  ministers  refused  to 
receive  the  volumes  into  their  homes ;  so  the  matter 
was  ! settled  by  their  presentation  to  three  English 
gentlemen. 

In  1 876  the  framers  of  the  new  Constitution  desired 
to  crush  liberty  of  conscience,  and  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt  but  for  the  timely  production 
in  the  Senate  of  relics  of  human  hair  and  calcined 
bones  recently  dug  up  at  the  site  of  the  Inquisition 
burning  place.  Liberty  was,  however,  curtailed  into 
tolerance,  and  the  Constitution  declares  that  'the 
nation  binds  itself  to  maintain  the  worship  and 
ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.'  In  Article 
XI.  a  restricted  liberty  of  worship  is  granted  to 
Protestants,  who  must  worship  in  private  and  cannot 
make  any  public  announcement  of  their  meetings. 
Their  buildings  must  have  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
dwelling-houses,  no  cross  or  other  religious  emblem 
can  be  placed  outside,  and  no  inscription  of  any  kind 
is  allowed.  Even  the  Latin  words  Christus  Redemptor 
dSternus  were  removed  from  the  fagade  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Madrid,  and  the  authorities  with- 
out any  public  remonstrance — by  desire  of  the 
Queen  Regent — strained  the  law  and  forbade  the 
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front  door  of  the  church  to  be  opened.  Ministers 
acknowledge  the  closing  of  the  door  to  be  illegal, 
and  liberal  and  conservative  Cabinets  continue 
the  illegality  which  they  can  neither  defend  nor 
justify. 

Veuillot,  in  rUnivers,  expressed  the  mind  of 
ultramontanism  when  he  wrote  '  When  you  (Liberals 
and  Protestants)  are  the  masters,  we  Roman 
Catholics  demand  perfect  liberty  for  ourselves, 
for  your  principles  require  it.  But  when  we  are 
the  masters,  we  refuse  it  to  you,  for  it  is  contrary 
to  our  principles.'  In  1899  a  national  Spanish 
Church  Congress  was  held  in  Burgos,  when  a 
manifesto  of  the  bishops  was  issued,  which  condemned 
all  errors  denounced  by  the  syllabus,  and  held  up 
for  special  censure  liberal  errrors.  'Perdition,'  it 
added, '  is  the  daughter  of  that  liberalism,  which,  by 
its  application  to  Spain,  causes  such  grave  sins.  The 
capital  error  of  liberalism  consists  in  substituting 
private  judgment  for  the  authority  of  the  Church.' 
Seventeen  principles  follow,  of  which  the  most 
important  are :  The  confinement  of  religious  tolera- 
tion to  the  narrowest  limits.  Non-Catholic  text- 
books to  be  excluded  from  public  institutions.  The 
exemption  of  ecclesiastics  from  civil  jurisdiction,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  ecclesiastical  privileges.  The 
public  declaration  and  justification  of  their  religious 
views,  one  year  before,  by  people  who  desire  to  be 
married  civilly.  The  disbandment  of  all  associations 
that  are  not  Roman  Catholic. 

Two  cardinals  and  twenty-six  bishops,  in  an 
address  accompanying  the  manifesto,  complain  to 
the  Queen  Regent  of  the  impudence  and  audacity, 
every  day  growing  greater,  of  the  Protestantism 
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which  builds  its  churches  and  opens  its  schools  in 
the  capital  of  the  monarchy  'and  classes  this  with 
the  horrible  blasphemies  that  are  heard  in  the  streets 
and  public  places  of  many  cities,  and  the  repugnant 
exhibition  of  indecent  pictures.'  Evidently  the 
Spanish  bishops  agree  with  Pope  Leo  XIII.  who 
declared  'one  thing  remains  perpetually  true,  that 
liberty  accorded  for  its  own  sake  to  all,  and  for  all, 
is  not  desirable,  since  it  is  repugnant  to  reason  that 
what  is  false  should  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  what  is 
true.  It  is  strange  to  see  in  regard  to  toleration 
the  extent  to  which  the  disciples  of  Liberalism 
depart  from  the  equity  and  prudence  of  the  Church.' 
On  reading  the  resolutions,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer 
recalled  the  saying  of  a  Spanish  bishop  at  the 
Council  of  Trent :  '  If  the  Church  of  Spain  needs  a 
reformation,  the  most  illustrious  bishops  themselves 
need  a  most  illustrious  one.' 

Even  those  resolutions  did  not  rouse  Spain  from 
apathy,  but  the  lesson  was  not  wholly  lost  Over  a 
nom  de  plume,  and  afterwards  over  his  own  name, 
Sefior  Montana,  the  queen's  confessor,  and  tutor  to 
the  young  king,  wrote  most  reactionary  articles. 
He  followed  up  the  Congress  resolutions,  which  he 
endorsed  and  amplified,  by  a  vigorous  denunciation 
of  liberalism  in  politics  as  a  sin.  A  liberal  ministry 
in  power  could  not  tolerate  such  doctrine  issuing 
from  the  royal  palace,  and  the  half  sleepy  Cabinet  was 
shaken  into  energy  by  the  daring  defiance  of  the 
royal  chaplain.  Parliament  debated  the  subject,  and 
the  Jesuit  was  forced  to  resign  his  post  Immediately 
the  nation  began  to  forget  the  dangers  to  which  it 
was  exposed. 

The  influence  of  the-priesthood  on  national  morality 
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is  a  constant  subject  of  discussion  among  all  classes 
of  Spaniards.  From  the  earliest  times  the  Spanish 
clergy  have  been  a  source  of  moral  scandal,  and  the 
evils  of  forced  celibacy  are  seen  in  almost  every 
parish.  The  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  in  the 
sixteenth  century  show  the  character  of  the  priest- 
hood of  that  age,  and  unfortunately  what  was  proved 
then  may  be  asserted  to-day.  Certain  inhabitants 
of  Seville  complained  to  the  Inquisitors  of  the 
scandalous  abuses  of  the  confessional,  and  a  decree 
was  published,  that  all  women  who  felt  themselves 
aggrieved  should,  under  a  penalty,  declare  their 
grievances  within  thirty  days.  Twenty  notaries 
could  not  take  down  the  complaints,  and  the  time 
for  making  charges  had  to  be  prolonged  over  three 
months.  Such  proportions  did  the  scandal  assume, 
that  nothing  was  done  for  fear  of  the  injury  that 
would  befall  the  Church  ! 

Clerical  immorality  to-day  attracts  no  notice.  In 
every  part  of  the  country  the  evil  living  of  the  priests 
is  a  commonplace.  Even  those  who  have  high 
episcopal  recommendation  are  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  As  two  young  priests  en  route  for  the  mission 
field  remarked, '  we  are  only  men,'  and  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  the  apology  for  personal  impurity 
was  completed. 

The  education  and  social  position  of  the  clergy 
account  for  much  of  the  existing  evils.  The  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  of  Spanish  home  life  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  foster  high  aspirations  among  candidates  for 
the  Roman  priesthood.  A  Spanish  lady  describes 
her  sisters  as  devout  and  superstitious,  surface 
worshippers,  and  so  busied  about  appearances  that 
they  have  no  time  for  the  deeper  things  of  life. 
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Boys  receive  their  only  religious  training  in  schools 
where  parrot-like  repetition  of  the  catechism  benumbs 
thought  and  forms  an  atmosphere  of  prejudice. 
There  the  candidate  for  holy  orders  is  taught  until 
he  enters  the  seminary,  where  he  learns  little,  and 
leaves  skilled  in  ceremonial  procedure  but  without 
the  power  to  think.  His  native  pueblo  honours  his 
first  mass  by  flying  a  white  flag  from  the  tower  of 
the  parish  church,  while  he  honours  his  vocation  by 
settling  down  to  a  life  of  laziness.  He  reads  the 
newspaper,  takes  the  sun,  and  drones  his  existence 
away.  Priests  receive  State  pay,  and  say  masses 
according  to  a  fixed  tariff.  Society  does  not  receive 
them,  they  rarely  preach,  never  pay  parochial  visits, 
and  are  mass-mongers  pure  and  simple.  Carefully 
trained  to  think  by  routine,  if  they  think  at  all,  they 
are  without  force  in  the  directing  of  national  thought, 
and  find  no  place  in  village  or  city  public  life.  When 
a  minister  of  the  reformed  faith  wins  the  goodwill  of 
his  neighbours,  although  they  may  not  enter  his 
church,  he  is  a  greater  social  power,  and  in  more  than 
one  pueblo  he  has  been  asked  to  act  as  arbitrator  in 
disputes  and  judge  in  difficult  questions — a  r61e  never 
occupied  by  the  local  cura. 

In  the  streets  of  Portuguese  cities  the  priests  do 
not  generally  wear  ecclesiastical  dress,  as  they  dread 
the  dislike  of  the  laity,  who  frequently  refuse  to 
travel  in  their  company.  The  priest  is  not  respected, 
but  is  feared  as  the  possessor  of  supernatural  power. 
He  takes  no  interest  in  his  flock,  and  his  parishoners 
pay  no  attention  to  his  wants  and  aspirations,  if  he 
has  any  beyond  day  to  day  animal  existence  and 
the  ceremonial  discharge  of  routine  duties.  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  cannot  conceive  the  contempt  in 
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which  the  priesthood  of  the  Peninsula  is  held.  In 
their  native  land  the  SoggartJi  Arvon  is  loved,  if 
feared,  by  his  parishioners,  while  in  the  Peninsula 
he  is  regarded  simply  as  a  qualified  intermediary 
with  the  supernatural,  without  whom  the  nation  in 
some  inexplicable  way  could  not  exist.  From  this 
point  of  view  they  hold  an  exalted  position,  but 
in  nine-tenths  of  the  relations  of  life  they  are 
regarded  with  ill-natured  contempt  or  good-natured 
pity. 

If  contempt  or  pitiful  tolerance  be  the  national 
attitude  towards  the  secular  clergy,  unconcealed 
brutality  characterises  public  opinion  towards  the 
Religious  Orders.  By  the  Concordat  of  1859  only 
three  male  Orders  are  allowed  to  live  in  Spain, 
together  with  such  sisterhoods  as  dedicate  themselves 
to  teaching.  Until  the  death  of  Alfonso  XII.  (1886) 
the  Concordat  was  fairly  well  observed,  but  when  the 
Queen  Regent  held,  in  trust  for  her  infant  son,  the 
unstable  throne,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  form  a 
strong  clerical  party  in  support  of  the  dynasty.  The 
majority  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  supported  the 
Carlists,  and,  to  counterbalance  their  influence,  large 
bodies  of  regular  clergy,  members  of  unauthorised 
Orders,  entered  the  country.  By  a  curious  policy 
the  reputed  anti-clerical  party  permitted  the  growth 
of  the  Orders,  while  the  conservatives — supposed 
ultramontanes — curbed  their  aggressiveness.  The 
influence  of  the  Queen  Regent — the  only  strong 
permanent  force  in  Spanish  politics  outside  the 
Vatican — was  for  sixteen  years  exercised  in  favour 
of  the  Orders.  She  permitted  their  power  to  increase, 
and  the  growth  in  their  numbers  is  an  index  of  the 
network  they  have  spread  over  society. 
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In  1893  the  total  number  of  priests  and  monks 
was  43,528,  and  of  nuns  28,549. 

In  Madrid  in  sixteen  years  the  number  of  religious 
houses  has  increased  threefold,  in  Barcelona  170 
religious  communities  are  domiciled,  and  all  over 
the  Peninsula  magnificent  old  palaces  and  splendid 
new  buildings  are  occupied  by  monks  and  nuns, 
illegally  domiciled  in  the  country.  Since  the  Spanish- 
American  War  hundreds  of  monks  from  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  have  returned  to  Spain,  and  the 
Associations  law  of  France  has  added  to  their  number, 
much  to  the  dislike  of  the  nation,  which  does  not 
welcome  the  invasion.  Extensive  acquisition  of 
property  has  added  to  their  influence,  and  the  Orders 
are  chocolate  makers,  liqueur  manufacturers,  cloth 
workers,  and  perfumery  distillers.  The  lay  factory 
proprietor  pays  increased  taxation,  while  his  ecclesi- 
astical rivals  pay  nothing.  They  work  in  secret,  and 
an  officer  of  the  law  does  not  cross  their  threshold. 
Thus  the  commercial  life  of  the  nation  is  disturbed, 
and  the  people  are  maddened  from  time  to  time  into 
violent  protest. 

The  late  Sefior  Sagasta  discerned  the  evil,  but  did 
nothing  towards  its  removal.  He  truly  declared 
that '  in  no  country  in  Europe  is  the  religious  difficulty 
so  serious  as  in  our  own,  because  in  no  other  does 
there  exist  a  faction  ready  at  all  times  to  put  forward 
their  religious  sentiments  as  a  pretext  for  bringing 
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about  civil  war.'  In  Madrid,  Seville,  Valencia,  and 
Barcelona,  recent  rioting  has  proved  the  truth  of  the 
liberal  leader's  statement,  and  the  writer  narrowly 
escaped  on  two  occasions  being  mobbed  as  a  disguised 
Jesuit,  at  a  time  when  all  the  monks  in  Seville  were 
confined  to  a  public  building  under  military  protec- 
tion. The  windows  of  convents  had  been  broken, 
attempts  to  burn  churches  had  been  made,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  specious  promises  of  the  authorities 
to  have  justice  speedily  done  much  bloodshed  would 
have  ensued.  The  voice  of  the  masses  was  well 
expressed  by  an  intelligent  mechanic,  who  said,  '  I 
would  send  the  monks  to  their  master  the  devil ;  they 
must  obey  his  laws  ;  here  they  neither  obey  the  laws 
of  God,  nor  acknowledge  those  of  man.' 

The  case  of  Seftorita  Ubao  has  attracted  wide- 
spread attention  on  account  of  its  exposure  of  the 
normal  methods  of  the  Religious  Orders  in  acquiring 
property.  Her  wealthy  mother  found  her  only 
daughter  subjected  to  Jesuit  influence,  as  her  father 
confessor  had  succeeded  in  perverting  her  mind,  and 
in  getting  her  to  enter  a  convent.  The  Courts  of 
first  and  second  instance  refused  to  help  the  mother, 
who  sought  the  restoration  of  her  daughter,  and  an 
appeal  was  lodged  in  the  Supreme  Court,  where  Sefior 
Palmeron  was  engaged  to  conduct  the  case.  Perez 
Galdos,  the  most  popular  Spanish  literary  man, 
produced  at  this  moment  his  drama,  Electro,,  which 
describes  the  wily  ways  of  a  confessor,  who  induces 
a  bright  girl  by  lying  stories  to  abandon  her  lover 
and  enter  a  convent.  Then  she  discovers  the  deceit 
that  has  been  practised,  and  is  rescued  by  the 
opportune  appearance  of  her  lover  and  his  friend. 
The  play  ends  by  the  confessor  saying : 
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1  My  daughter,  where  are  you  ? ' 

'  Here  with  us,'  replies  the  friend  of  the  lover. 

1  Do  you  fly  from  me  ? '  asks  the  confessor,  and  the 
lover  answers, '  No,  she  does  not  fly,  she  loves  again.' 

The  success  of  Electra  was  unprecedented.  Bishops 
denounced  its  representation,  and  excommunicated 
all  who  witnessed  its  production,  but  the  theatres 
were  unable  to  accommodate  the  half  of  those  who 
clamoured  for  admission.  The  populace  saw  in  it 
the  expression  of  its  own  feeling,  and  refused  to 
give  up  its  own  convictions.  The  clergy  maintained 
that  the  play  was  written  to  influence  the  High 
Court,  which  a  few  weeks  later  reversed  the  decisions 
of  the  subordinate  Courts,  and  restored  the  young 
lady  to  her  mother.  This  incident  proves  the  strength 
of  national  feeling  against  the  Orders,  and  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  attempt  to  prophesy  how 
Spain  will  deal  with  them  when  the  next  explosion 
of  popular  feeling  takes  place. 

In  Portugal  the  Government  has  boldly  grasped 
the  nettle,  and  has  acted  with  resolute  firmness  and 
speedy  thoroughness.  Here  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
does  not  dominate  the  Executive,  and  on  March  21, 
1901,  the  official  Gazette  of  Lisbon  contained  a  decree 
secularising  the  Religious  Orders,  and  laying  down 
the  following  conditions  for  obtaining  legalisation  : — 

i.  The  Orders  must  devote  themselves  to  works  of 
benevolence,  charity,  education,  or  to  the  propagation 
of  the  faith.  In  the  last  case  their  activity  must  be 
confined  exclusively  to  the  Colonies.  2.  The  supreme 
direction  of  each  association  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  Portuguese  citizens,  unless  the  association  is  com- 
posed exclusively  of  foreigners. 

Within  six  months  all  existing   associations  had 
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to  be  secularised,  and  immediately  seven  Franciscan, 
Jesuit,  and  Benedictine  houses  were  closed.  Before 
the  six  months  ended  religious  establishments  all 
over  the  country  ceased  to  exist.  Now  it  may  be 
said  that  Portugal  is  free  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Orders. 

Peninsular  life  in  the  twentieth  century  has  a  yet 
grimmer  side.  Superstition,  oppression,  and  unjust 
interference  with  family  life,  have  caused  a  reaction 
that  has  deeply  affected  the  character  of  the  people. 
There  is  much  blatant  unbelief  of  the  old  contempt- 
uous type  that  scoffs  at  the  existence  of  God  and 
the  revelation  of  His  Son.  Infidelity  grows  apace, 
and  a  vulgar,  self-contained  materialism  replaces  the 
religion  of  superstition.  Even  in  villages  godlessness 
prevails,  and  chapels  once  filled  with  worshippers 
are  deserted,  altars  once  reverenced  by  hundreds 
are  approached  by  very  few,  and  the  silent  images 
look  down  on  bare  stones.  The  last  state  is  worse 
than  the  first.  El'  Corred  Espailol — a  leading  ultra- 
montane organ,  lately  declared  that  only  1,500,000 
men  and  3,500,000  women  in  Spain  are  Roman 
Catholics — the  remaining  13,000,000  are  indifferent 
to  religious  influence.  Madrid  openly  sells  in  the 
streets  free-thought  literature,  infidel  schools  are 
publicly  advertised,  whereas  Protestant  schools  are 
forbidden  to  even  announce  their  existence.  The 
books  most  read  are  agnostic  publications,  and 
an  active  materialist  propaganda  is  conducted  with 
self-denying  zeal.  A  leading  politician  bewails  the 
spread  of  these  ideas,  and  complains  that  the  people 
have  not  adopted  evangelical  principles.  Would  that 
he  himself  had  done  so !  Another  rising  statesman 
says  that  it  would  be  deadly  to  decatholicise  Spain, 
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and  denounces  the  prevailing  irreligion  as  the  cause 
of  national  decadence.  Both  orators  are  anti-clerical 
leaders.  When  they  talk  thus  the  position  must  be 
indeed  bad. 

A  third  democratic  leader  writes :  '  We  need 
another  Church,  a  Christian  Church,  a  Catholic 
Christian  Church,  for  Catholic  means  universal ;  a 
Church  that  does  not  step  outside  its  spiritual 
sphere,  does  not  aspire  to  material  and  political 
power,  does  not  carry  on  business,  does  not  perse- 
cute, does  not  impose  on  the  people — a  Church  not 
of  the  rich  only,  but  equally  of  all — the  Church  of  the 
good  and  of  the  simple.  A  church  that  does  not 
hate  and  exclude  any  one,  does  not  sow  prejudice  and 
utter  anathemas — a  Church  that  is  able  to  watch  the 
progress  of  natural  development,  and  to  be  observed 
by  it  and  by  all  without  jealousy.'  It  is  easy  to  write 
thus — but  there  can  be  no  hope  that  internal  reform 
will  ever  make  Peninsular  Romanism  the  Church  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  only  by  coming  out  of  the 
darkness  into  Gospel  light  will  the  Peninsula  be  freed 
from  the  weight  that  drags  her  down,  and  be  saved 
from  the  worse  fate  of  hopeless,  helpless  unbelief. 

Note. — The  Spanish  bulls  of  dispensation  must  not 
be  confused  with  Papal  Bulls.  The  original  Papal 
Bull  of  Crusade  granted  a  dispensation  from  fasting 
to  Crusaders.  The  advantages  of  the  Bull  were  then 
extended  to  all  who  subscribed  to  the  Crusade.  The 
certificates  by  which  these  privileges  are  conveyed  are 
still  issued,  and  these  so-called  '  Bulls '  can  be  pur- 
chased in  Spanish  shops  from  agents,  who  pay  a 
lump  sum  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  so  farm 
the  tax. 


CHAPTER  IX 

ROME   IN    BOHEMIA  :  THE  '  LOS  VON    ROM ' 
MOVEMENT 

THE  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Bohemia  in  the 
days  of  Hus,  and  the  Counter-Reformation  by  which 
the  Protestant  Church  was  well  nigh  crushed,  are 
among  the  most  deeply  interesting  pages  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  God.  It  is  not,  however, 
generally  known  how  long  and  how  close  was  the 
connection  between  Bohemia  and  England  in  those 
times. 

Almost  from  its  foundation  the  University  of 
Prague  was  linked  by  many  bonds  to  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Students  from  Bohemia  frequently 
studied  for  a  time  at  Oxford,  and  scholarships  for 
Czech  students  were  founded  at  the  English 
University  by  that  true  patriot,  Adalbert  Ranconis. 
The  growing  intercourse  received  a  powerful  stimulus 
by  the  marriage,  in  January  1382,  of  Richard  II.  with 
Anne,  the  sister  of  Wenzel,  King  of  Bohemia.  This 
marriage  was  the  work  of  Pope  Urban  VI.,  who 
dreaded  a  possible  alliance  between  Bohemia  and 
France  to  the  benefit  of  the  rival  Pope  at  Avignon. 
But  this  Papal  marriage  was  destined  to  work  much 
harm  to  the  Papacy  ;  for  the  Bohemian  attendants  of 
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Anne,  as  well  as  the  travelling  students  at  Oxford, 
carried  back  the  writings  of  Wyclif.  Over  and  over 
again  Jerome  of  Prague  and  John  Hus  tell  us  how 
much  they  owed  to  the  works  of  Wyclif,  and  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Stockholm  there  are  now  five 
treatises  of  Wyclif  copied  out  by  Hus  himself.  An 
old  Taborite  document  tells  us  that  '  these  books  of 
the  Evangelical  Doctor,  as  is  known  from  credible 
witnesses,  opened  the  eyes  of  Master  John  Hus  of 
blessed  memory  whilst  reading  and  re-reading  the 
same  with  his  adherents.1  Another  writer,  Stephen 
Dolein,  complained  that  the  Wyclifists  swarmed 
everywhere — '  in  the  state  apartments  of  princes,  the 
schools  of  the  students,  the  lonely  chambers  of  the 
monks,  and  the  cells  of  the  Carthusians.' 

But  not  only  did  Bohemia  owe  much  of  her 
religious  zeal  to  England,  but  on  her  side  England 
also  owes  much  of  the  Evangelical  revival  of  the 
days  of  Wesley  to  the  religious  fervour  of  the  Unity 
of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  brethren  ;  for  Bohemia  in 
its  large  sense  comprises  not  only  Bohemia  proper, 
but  also  Moravia  and  Silesia,  and  it  was  to 
Zinzendorf  and  his  glowing  love  for  Christ  that 
Wesley  owed  the  kindling  of  his  own  love  and  his 
burning  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  souls. 

In  no  part  of  the  world,  not  even  excepting  Spain 
and  the  awful  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition,  can  the 
ways  of  Rome  be  seen  in  such  a  lurid  aspect  as  in 
the  history  of  the  Counter-Reformation  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
struggles  of  that  heroic  nation,  forsaken  and 
abandoned  to  its  fate  by  all  its  neighbours,  are 
among  the  most  thrilling  incidents  of  the  true 
Reformation.  Though  bleeding  in  every  pore,  they 
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yet  for  a  time  upheld  their  faith  under  their  heroic  king, 
George  Podebrad,  who  in  1462  uttered  the  memor- 
able words,  '  I  recognise  nobody  on  earth  as  judge 
over  my  conscience.'  With  almost  fanatical  zeal 
they  clung  to  the  Communion  in  both  kinds.  The 
Cup  of  the  Lord  was  the  emblem  of  the  national  flag, 
was  emblazoned  on  the  shield  of  the  warriors,  and 
engraved  on  the  bindings  of  their  books.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  '  Utraquist '  Church  of  Bohemia  was  the  first 
national  Church  in  Europe  that  was  established 
apart  from  Rome  in  1485.  This  was  the  first 
national  Los  von  Rom.  The  Unity  of  the 
Brethren,  now  generally  known  as  the  '  Moravian 
Church '  was  established  somewhat  earlier,  but  was  of 
the  nature  of  a  denomination  rather  than  a  national 
Church. 

The  awful  tragedy  of  the  crushing  of  the  Bohemian 
Reformation  may  be  studied  in  Dr  Wylie's  History 
of  the  Reformation.  Only  a  very  few  facts  can  be 
mentioned  here.  The  struggle  lasted  well  nigh  three 
hundred  years  till  1781.  During  that  long  period  no 
fewer  than  sixty-three  bloody  decrees  were  issued  by 
the  Emperors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  In  these 
mandates,  the  profession  of  Protestantism  was  classed 
with  murder  and  high  treason,  and  was  ordered  to  be 
punished  by  the  sword,  the  stake,  and  the  gallows. 
Meanwhile,  the  so-called  missionaries  appointed  by 
the  State  scoured  the  country  in  search  of  heretical 
books,  which  were  publicly  burnt.  One  of  these 
monks  boasted  that  he  had  cast  60,000  volumes  with 
his  own  hands  into  the  flames.  It  was  he  also  who 
set  fire  to  the  stake,  when  the  last  martyr,  Thomas 
Svoboda,  was  publicly  burnt  for  reading  the  Bible,  in 
1729.  During  the  years  1731  to  1735  a  large  migration 
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of  Bohemian  Protestants  took  place  to  Prussia,  where 
they  founded  congregations,  still  existing. 

This  exodus  proved  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  for  keeping  alive  a  few  sparks  of  evangelical 
truth  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  remained,  and  who 
outwardly  had  conformed  to  Popery.  A  very  efficient 
colportage  was  started  to  meet  the  demand  for 
Scriptures,  and  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  books  which 
had  been  burnt  The  colporteurs  were  daring  and 
devoted  men,  who  crossed  and  recrossed  the  frontiers 
with  their  loads.  One  of  them,  T.  Horak,  carried  on 
his  back  within  two  years  more  than  6000  Bibles 
across  the  Giant  Mountains  from  Kirschlag  in  Silesia 
into  Bohemia.  Many  paid  with  their  life  for  their 
zeal,  and  of  those  who  bought  the  books  some  were 
thrown  into  prison,  others  were  deported  to  work  till 
they  died  in  the  mines  of  Transylvania,  while  others 
were  sent  to  the  Danube  to  act  as  targets  for  the 
Swedish  guns. 

But  at  last  even  the  arm  of  the  hangman  grew 
tired.  The  population  of  Bohemia  had  fallen  from 
three  millions  to  eight  hundred  thousand,  when  in 
1781,  Joseph  II.,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  mother, 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  issued  his  famous 
Toleration  Edict.  The  effect  was  astonishing. 
Heresy  was  supposed  to  be  dead,,  or  at  least  confined 
to  a  few  hidden  obstinate  fanatics.  But  at  once  the 
country  was  stirred  by  a  commotion  which  made  the 
Government  tremble.  There  was  a  veritable  Los  von 
Rom,  and  more  than  sixty  thousand  persons  claimed 
the  benefit  of  the  Toleration  Edict  In  vain  was  all 
the  machinery  of  Rome  put  in  motion  ;  the  pulpits 
thundered,  the  monks  tried  to  frighten  the  people, 
the  landlords  and  Government  officials  exerted  all 
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their  influence  on  the  side  of  Rome,  but  '  the  Brethren 
of  the  Lamb'  remained  firm  and  unshaken,  and 
gathered  themselves  into  eighty-three  congregations. 
It  was  some  time  before  any  ministers  could  be 
obtained,  but  at  last  some  young  probationers  arrived 
from  Germany.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  language 
of  their  flocks,  but,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  the 
Reform  movement  came  to  stay,  and  the  Protestant 
congregations  became  established  in  the  truth. 

From  that  time  forward  liberal  ideas  have  main- 
tained their  ground  in  Bohemia,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  the  ultramontane  party  to  stifle  them. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  a  band  of 
enthusiasts  was  formed  at  Prague.  They  called 
themselves  '  the  Repeal,'  for  they  were  for  a  moment 
fascinated  by  O'Connell's  ideas ;  they  discussed  the 
questions  of  the  day  and  prepared  motions  for  the 
Diet,  and  through  the  Press  influenced  public  opinion. 
They  even  prepared  a  draft  constitution  for  Bohemia, 
and  formed  a  very  interesting  project  of  church 
reformation.  The  Unitas  Fratrum  (Moravian  Church) 
was  to  be  the  Established  Church  of  Bohemia,  with 
ministers  salaried  by  the  State,  the  celibacy  of  priests 
was  to  be  abolished,  the  liturgy  purged  from  all 
unchristian  innovations  was  to  be  conducted  in  the 
national  tongue,  and  the  Church  was  to  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  Rome.  For  a  time  these 
ideas  prevailed,  and  vast  crowds  hung  upon  the  lips 
of  the  eloquent  preacher,  Kossuth,  who  advocated 
them,  but  the  reaction  of  1848  put  an  end  to  this 
movement  also.  The  Repealers  were  sent  in  chains 
to  the  casemates  of  Olmutz,  Kossuth  was  killed, 
and  thousands  emigrated  to  America,  the  liberty 
of  the  press  was  suspended,  all  dangerous  books 
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were  seized  and  destroyed,  and  the  Government 
entered  into  a  fresh  concordat  with  Rome. 

But  the  battles  of  Solferino  and  Sadowa  and  Konig- 
gratz  crushed  the  absolute  power  of  Austria.  Once 
more  the  nations  were  set  free  from  the  yoke ;  Rome 
had  fallen  into  discredit,  and  could  no  more  trample 
the  consciences  of  men  under  her  feet 

In  1874  the  'Old  Catholic'  movement  began.  It 
was  soon  followed  by  the  German  Culturkampf,  in 
consequence  of  which  large  numbers  of  Jesuits 
migrated  to  Austria,  and  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  ultramontane  party.  Men's  minds  were  stir- 
red, the  dormant  energies  of  the  feeble  Protestant 
churches  were  awakened.  Many  towns  threatened 
to  leave  Rome  en  masse,  but  the  inexperience  and 
weakness  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  political  exig- 
encies of  the  liberal  party,  brought  the  movement 
to  a  ,stop.  The  Protestants  were  not  willing  to 
admit  into  their  fellowship  persons,  whose  only 
reason  for  changing  their  religion  lay  in  their  dislike 
to  Rome,  and  the  liberal  party  were  not  prepared 
for  a  final  struggle  with  the  conservative  and  ultra- 
montane forces. 

But  at  last  the  time  has  come  for  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  to  thrive  even  in  priest-ridden  Austria,  and 
especially  in  persecuted  Bohemia.  It  is  an  awaken- 
ing of  the  people,  without  any  special  leaders  or  any 
very  marked  special  causes,  yet  more  real  and  more 
hopeful  than  any  that  have  gone  before.  It  is  a 
true  Los  von  Rom;  a  movement  deep  down  in  the 
hearts  of  men  leading  them,  not  in  masses,  but  in 
earnest  bands  of  twos  and  threes,  away  from  Rome. 
It  was  in  December  1897  that  a  medical  student 
uttered  the  cry  'Los  von,  Rom'  in  a  political  meet- 
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ing.  In  the  following  year,  on  November  5,  1898, 
the  cry  was  taken  up  and  repeated  by  Ritter  von 
Schonerer  in  the  Imperial  Reichsrath,  or  Parliament, 
at  Vienna.  He  spoke  of  Romanism  as  the  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  Germanism,  and  said  that  'in  the 
war  between  Romanism  and  Germanism  our  battle- 
cry  must  be  "Los  von  Rom"  Away  with  the 
fetters  that  bind  us  to  a  Church  that  is  the  enemy 
of  our  nationality.  The  spirit  of  the  German,  not 
of  the  Jesuit,  must  make  a  German  people  ! ' 

Undoubtedly  these  words  of  von  Schonerer  point 
to  a  political  beginning  of  the  movement,  but  very 
soon  it  became  a  religious  awakening,  extending 
far  beyond  the  German  nationality,  and  spreading 
through  the  Czech  and  Ruthenian  races,  who  are 
entirely  opposed  to  German  ideas.  It  has  naturally 
been  the  aim  of  Rome  to  represent  the  movement 
as  political  and  godless,  to  say  that  Los  von  Rom 
meant  Los  von  Oestereich  and  Los  von  Gott, 
away  from  Austria  and  away  from  God ;  but  the 
very  opposite  is  the  case.  There  is  a  true  spiritual 
revival  throughout  the  land,  quickening  into  new  life 
even  the  members  of  the  old  Protestant  churches. 

The  real  grounds  of  the  secession  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  Protestant  churches  have  been 
lately  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr  C.  H.  Wright  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  Society,  as  they  were  set 
forth  in  an  appeal  made  by  the  community  of 
Hohenstadt  in  the  north  of  Moravia.  The  appeal 
states  that  there  has  long  prevailed  throughout 
wide  circles  of  Roman  Catholics  a  spirit  of  indiffer- 
ence, the  more  intelligent  men  having,  to  a  large 
extent,  ceased  to  attend  Romish  churches,  which 
are  frequented  mainly  by  women,  especially  old 
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women.  The  dogmas  of  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  are  widely  discredited,  and  made  the  subjects 
of  ridicule.  Men  seldom  go  to  confession,  but  get 
certificates  of  having  attended  it  by  sending  per- 
sons who  confess  to  priests  in  their  place  under 
their  name.  This  plan  has  been  often  adopted  in 
Italy,  in  order  to  avoid  the  questions  which  have 
caused  many  to  detest  the  ordeal  and  the  scandals 
of  the  confessional. 

Another  cause  which  has  helped  the  movement 
has  been  the  marked  contrast  between  the  evan- 
gelical addresses  of  the  Protestant  pastors  and  the 
political  harangues,  full  of  bitterest  invective,  which 
proceed  from  the  Papal  pulpits.  When  once  men 
were  induced  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  saw  how 
grossly  they  had  been  deceived.  So  great  is  the 
desire  for  this  evangelical  teaching  that  a  pastor 
writes :  '  I  delivered  a  lecture  of  two  and  a  half 
hours'  duration.  The  Papacy  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and  was  shown  to  be  in  error  according  to 
the  Bible  and  the  fathers.  I  distributed  some 
Bibles  which  I  brought  with  me.  The  greater  part 
of  the  peasants  had  paper  and  pencil  in  hand,  and 
noted  down  diligently  the  Bible  references  which 
bore  on  the  subject.' 

As  an  example  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  converts 
have  turned  to  the  Gospel,  we  may  quote  the 
following  words :  '  Our  Herr  Pastor  has  received 
me  to-day  into  the  Evangelical  Church.  I  thank 
God  that  He  has  given  me  this  grace  to  be  able 
to  become  a  Christian.  Our  national  necessity  has 
only  given  the  outward  impulse.  Our  conversion 
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has  been  the  result  of  the  deepest  religious  conviction. 
Our  people  are  thirsting  after  true  religion! 

In  Germany  and  Austria  official  returns  are 
made  annually  of  all  those  who  pass  from  one  of 
the  publicly  recognised  religious  denominations  to 
another.  No  such  changes  are  permitted  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen.  Since  the  closing 
weeks  of  1898  to  the  end  of  1902,  a  little  more 
than  four  years,  24,304  persons  were  registered  in 
Austria  as  having  passed  over  to  one  or  other  of 
the  two  Protestant  churches  recognised  by  the 
State.  These  do  not  include  those  who  have  joined 
the  Unity  of  the  Brethren  or  the  Methodists  or 
some  other  small  bodies.  Besides  these  some 
9000  have  joined  the  Old  Catholic  Church,  and  a 
considerable  number,  how  many  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, have  left  the  Roman  Church  without  definitely 
attaching  themselves  to  any  other  communion ;  many 
of  these  regularly  attend  Protestant  services,  but 
have  not  as  yet  summoned  up  courage  publicly 
to  register  themselves  as  Protestants.  In  the  city 
of  Vienna  alone  there  have  been  4704  conversions ; 
in  the  town  of  Gratz  over  1200,  and  in  the  district 
of  Turn-Teplitz  1060.  Since  1899  as  many  as  100 
new  preaching  stations  have  been  opened  in  Austria, 
53  Protestant  churches  and  two  Old  Catholic  have 
been  consecrated,  nine  are  in  course  of  erection, 
and  upwards  of  forty  new  churches  are  planned 
and  will  shortly  be  begun,  six  new  Protestant 
cemeteries  have  been  dedicated  and  eight  new 
manses  erected.  In  all  this  Bohemia  has  had  her 
full  share.  The  Protestant  churches  have  increased 
from  23  to  52,  the  ministers  from  28  to  60,  the 
places  with  regular  services  from  48  to  125.  In 
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Styria  (Steiermark),  which  is  part  of  the  original 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  a  similar  advance  has  taken 
place.  In  many  places  the  Gospel  has  been  preached 
once  more  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Hus, 
and  has  been  received  with  great  joy. 

The  tide  of  national  life  and  religious  enthusiasm 
is  rising  everywhere  throughout  Bohemia,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons  meet  annually  at  the  com- 
memoration festival  of  John  Hus  to  listen  to 
addresses  on  the  Reformation  and  Rome.  Coloured 
picture  post  cards  are  widely  distributed,  all  bearing 
the  emblem  of  the  red  chalice  and  appropriate 
texts  of  Scripture  in  Czech,  and  pourtraying  the 
martyrdom  of  Hus  and  various  battlefields  and 
scenes  connected  with  the  Hussite  wars.  The 
secular  press  is  constantly  referring  to  the  need  of 
the  moral  and  religious  regeneration  of  the  nation, 
while  university  extension  lectures  widen  the  horizon 
of  the  hearers.  Many  of  the  leading  writers  of  the 
day,  particularly  the  national  Poet  Rosegger  and 
many  of  the  university  professors,  as  Professor 
Thomas  Masaryk  of  Prague  and  Professor  Ehrard 
of  Vienna,  are  supporting  the  movement  with  their 
pens.  Above  all,  about  13,000  entire  Bibles  and 
over  20,000  portions  of  the  Scriptures  are  annually 
sold,  besides  many  more  copies  of  the  Czech  trans- 
lation of  the  Vulgate. 

Rome  is  not  idle  nor  blind  to  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Again  she  is  lifting  up  her  head  in  Germany 
and  endeavouring  to  gain  over  the  Government  to 
her  cause.  In  Austria  and  Bohemia  her  immense 
wealth  is  freely  used,  and  the  influence  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors  is  invoked  on  her  side.  The 
noble  Gustavus-Adolphus  Society  and  the  German 
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Evangelical  Alliance  are  doing  much  to  help  the 
German-speaking  converts  in  Austria,  but  the  poor 
remnants  of  the  Czechs  have  none  to  help,  and 
look  sadly  with  longing  expectation  to  their  ancient 
allies  the  English  nation  for  assistance  in  the  present 
juncture.  God  is  working  in  a  wonderful  way  all 
over  the  world.  The  breath  of  life  from  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  quickening  the  old  Protestant  congrega- 
tions and  raising  up  new  congregations  of  converts. 
May  it  be  our  privilege  to  come  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty,  and  take  our  full  share 
in  this  new  and  glorious  Reformation ! 

Note. — The  latest  news  tells  us  that  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Gratz,  in  Styria,  has  gained  in  three  years 
1599  members,  of  whom  150  are  university  students. 
These  students  have  formed  a  Gustavus-Adolphus 
Society,  of  which  a  son  of  the  poet  Rosegger  is 
president.  Their  motto  is — '  No  degree  without 
first  leaving  Rome.' 

'  Pas  de  dipldme 
Sans  la  sortie  de  Rome! 


CHAPTER   X 

ROME  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES 

No  sketch  of  the  state  of  modern  Romanism  would 
be  in  any  degree  satisfactory  which  did  not  take 
account  of  the  remarkable  religious  movement  in 
the  United  States,  known  by  the  name  of  Ameri- 
canism. The  effects  of  this  movement  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  New  World.  They  have  been  felt 
everywhere,  especially  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  origin  of  '  Americanism  '  may  be  traced  to  a 
sermon  delivered  in  the  cathedral  of  Baltimore  on 
November  10,  1889,  by  Archbishop  Ireland.  The 
Archbishop  of  St  Paul  then  said  :  '  Let  me  state,  as  I 
conceive  it,  the  work  which,  in  God's  providence,  the 
Catholics  of  the  United  States  are  called  to  do 
within  the  coming  century.  It  is  twofold  :  To  make 
America  Catholic,  and  to  solve  for  the  Church 
Universal  the  all-absorbing  problems  with  which 
religion  is  confronted  at  the  present  day. 

'  The  work  is,  first,  to  make  America  Catholic  As 
we  love  America,  as  we  love  the  Church,  it  suffices  to 
mention  the  work,  and  our  cry  shall  be.  "  God  wills 
it,"  and  our  hearts  shall  leap  towards  it  with  Crusader 
enthusiasm.  This  is  a  providential  nation.  In  the 
solution  of  social  and  political  problems,  no  less 

1M 
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than  in  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce, 
the  influence  of  America  will  be  dominant  among  the 
nations.  The  spirit  of  American  liberty  wafts  its 
spell  across  seas  and  oceans,  and  prepares  distant 
continents  for  the  implanting  of  American  ideas  and 
institutions.  The  influence  will  grow  with  the 
growth  of  the  nation.  The  Church  triumphin'g  in 
America,  Catholic  truth  will  travel  on  the  wings  of 
American  influence,  and  encircle  the  universe. 

'  The  work  of  Roman  Catholics  in  America  is  also 
to  solve  for  the  Church  Universal  the  problems  with 
which  religion  is  to-day  confronted.  The  watchwords 
of  the  age  are  reason,  education,  liberty,  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  masses.  The  burden  of  the  strife  falls  upon 
Catholics  in  America.  Here  the  Church,  unhampered 
by  dictate  of  government,  or  by  despotism  of  custom, 
can  choose  its  arms,  and  bring  the  contest  to  a  more 
speedy  close. 

'  Earnestness  will  make  us  aggressive.  There  will 
be  among  us  a  determination  to  secure  to  Catholics 
rightful  recognition,  whether  in  private  or  public  life. 
We  shall  seek  our  opportunities  to  serve  religion,  and 
when  we  have  discovered  them,  we  shall  not  pass 
them  by  unheeded.  In  the  world's  battles  we  seem 
to  lose  sight  of  our  faith,  and  our  public  men  are 
eager  to  doff  all  Catholic  vesture.  If  we  never 
venture  we  never  win.  The  conservatism  which 
wis/ies  to  be  ever  safe  is  dry  rot.  Pay  no  attention  to 
criticism  ;  there  is  never  a  lack  of  it  It  usually 
comes  from  men  who  are  do  nothings,  and  who 
rejoice  if  failure  follows  action,  so  that  they  may  have 
a  justification  for  their  own  idleness.  Do  not  fear 
what  is  novel,  provided  principles  are  well  guarded. 
It  is  a  time  of  novelties  ;  and  religious  action,  to 
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accord  with  the  age,  must  take  new  forms  and  new 
directions.  Let  there  be  individual  action.  Layman 
need  not  wait  for  priest,  nor  priest  for  bishop,  nor 
bisJiop  for  Pope.  When  combined  efforts  are  called 
for,  be  ready  to  act  and  prompt  to  obey  the  orders 
which  are  given. 

1  You  will  give  to  the  world  the  new  religion  for 
which  it  yearns  and  prays — the  religion  of  humanity, 
tlie  religion  of  the  age,  and  the  age  will  rush  into  the 
arms  of  the  Church,  and,  in  ecstatic  love,  will 
proclaim  her  its  teacher  and  its  queen.' 

Among  the  promoters  of  '  Americanism '  was  the 
celebrated  Father  Hecker,  the  founder  of  the 
congregation  of  missionary  priests  called  Paulists. 
Father  Hecker  strongly  affirmed  the  rights  of  the 
individual  conscience,  and  the  independence  of  the 
Christian  soul  before  God.  '  The  essential  element 
of  Paulism  is  individual  liberty.'  '  The  time  is  come 
to  call  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  exercise  its 
influence  on  the  interior  life  of  the  Church.'  The 
influence  which  Father  Hecker  exercised  by  his 
words  in  his  lifetime,  and  now  exercises  after  his 
death  on  the  American  clergy,  is  immense.  His 
neo-Catholicism,  or  rather  neo-Protestantism  with 
the  name  of  Catholicism,  is  held  by  the  great 
majority  of  American  priests.  One  of  his  Paulist 
missionaries  has  written  his  life.  It  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  published  at  Paris  with 
a  commendatory  letter  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore,  an  Introduction  by  Archbishop 
Ireland,  and  a  Preface  by  the  Abb£  Klein. 

In  the  Introduction  the  Archbishop  of  St  Paul 
wrote :  '  Each  age  has  its  ideal  in  the  matter  of 
Christian  perfection.  At  one  time  it  is  martyrdom 
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at  another  it  is  humility  of  the  cloister.  At  the 
present  day  we  need  the  man  of  Christian  honour 
and  the  Christian  citizen.  Let  Catholics  give  the 
example  of  an  honest  vote  and  good  living  :  they  will 
do  more  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
souls  than  if  they  spent  the  night  in  flagellations, 
or  went  on  pilgrimages  to  St  James  of  Com- 
postella.' 

In  these  noble  words  the  archbishop  was  deemed 
to  have  declared  war  with  conventual  life,  ancient 
discipline,  and  the  established  devotion  of  the  Church. 
Cries  of  indignation  arose  from  the  ultramontane 
party.  The  Jesuits  at  Rome  compelled  the  Pope 
to  prepare  a  letter  in  condemnation  of  the  Ameri- 
canists. In  great  haste  Archbishop  Ireland  went 
to  Rome  to  stay  the  Pope's  hand. 

Leo  XIII.  was  for  a  time  inclined  to  look  with 
favour  on  Americanism,  and  to  share  the  grand 
aspirations  of  Archbishop  Ireland,  but  in  his  letter 
to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  dated  January  22,  1899,  tne 
Pope,  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  finally 
condemned  '  Americanism.'  In  this  letter  the 
Pope  says  :  '  We  cannot  approve  the  opinions 
which  some  comprise  under  the  head  of  "  Ameri- 
canism." To  do  otherwise  would  raise  the  suspicion 
that  there  are  some  among  you  who  conceive  of 
and  desire  a  Church  in  America  different  from 
that  which  is  in  the  rest  of  the  world — one  in  the 
unity  of  doctrine,  as  in  the  unity  of  government ; 
such  is  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  since  God  has 
established  its  centre  and  foundation  in  the  Chair 
of  Peter,  it  is  rightly  called  the  Roman  Church, 
for  where  Peter  is,  there  is  the  Church.' 

The     Pope's    condemnation    of    Americanism    is 
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summed  up  in  three  propositions,  which  he  declares 
to  be  unsound  and  contrary  to  Catholic  teaching : — 

(1)  That  the  way  and  the  method  which  Catholics 
have  followed  thus  far  for  recalling  those  who  differ 
from   us  is  to  be  abandoned  and   another  resorted 
to ;    whereas    it    is    not    prudent    to    neglect   what 
antiquity,  with  its  long  experience,  guided  as  it  is  by 
apostolic  teaching,  has  stamped  with  its  approval. 

(2)  That    all    external    guidance    is    rejected    as 
superfluous,   nay    even    as    somewhat    of   a    disad- 
vantage, for  those  who  desire  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  acquisition  of  Christian   perfection ;    for   the 
Holy  Ghost,  they  say,  pours  greater  and  richer  gifts 
into   the  hearts  of  the   faithful   now  than  in   times 
past ;  and  by  a  certain  hidden  instinct  teaches  and 
moves  them  with  no  one  as  an  intermediary. 

(3)  That  the  Church  should  shape  her  teachings 
and   policy   more   in   accord   with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and   relax   some   of  her  ancient   severity,  and 
make  concessions  to  new  opinions.      Such  a  policy 
would   tend    rather   to   separate  Catholics  from    the 
Church,  than  to  bring  in  those  who  are  outside  the 
pale. 

Rome  spoke.  The  cause  of  Americanism  was 
ended.  The  Abb£  Klein  made  an  abject  submission. 
Bishop  Keane  was  deposed  from  his  rectorship  in 
the  Catholic  University  of  Washington  and  sum- 
moned to  Rome,  where  he  was  virtually  a  prisoner. 
Father  Edward  M'Glynn  died  of  a  broken  heart 
Dr  Schell  retracted  and  kept  silence. 

Yet  only  last  summer  Mgr.  Turinaz,  Bishop  of 
Nancy,  wrote  :  '  Is  Americanism  dead  ?  I  think  not. 
I  believe  most  of  its  doctrines  remain  implanted  in 
many  minds,  and  that  their  influence  will  be  felt 
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for  a  long  time  to  come.' l  '  Americanism '  is  con- 
demned, and  all  hope  of  an  internal  reform  of 
Romanism  in  America  is  gone  for  the  present. 
Nothing  remains  but  that  those  whose  conscience 
has  been  enlightened  should  come  out  from  the 
American  Roman  Church,  lest  they  should  be  par- 
takers in  her  sins.  And  terrible  indeed  are  those 
sins.  Not  only  are  the  shrines  of  St  Anthony  and 
the  other  modern  superstitions  exploited  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  Roman  Church  is  closely 
bound  up  with  some  of  the  greatest  blots  which 
mar  the  great  American  Commonwealth. 

It  is  calculated  that  nine-tenths  of  the  rum-sellers 
in  the  United  States  are  Romanists.  Archbishop 
Ireland  said  once  in  an  address,  delivered  in  Phila- 
delphia in  October  1893:  'I  have  walked  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  looked  over  the  doors 
of  business  and  banking  houses  for  Catholic  names, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  found  but  few.  But  oh ! 
great  God !  what  sorrow  and  bitterness  came  to 
my  heart  when  I  looked  over  the  doors  of  our 
saloons,  and  found  on  nearly  all  of  them  Catholic 
names.'  If  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  were 
sincere  in  the  condemnation  of  the  saloon  liquor 
traffic,  they  could  stamp  it  out.  Alas !  many  of 
their  own  relatives  are  engaged  in  it. 

One  of  the  charges  brought  against  Father  Edward 
M'Glynn,  when  he  was  suspended  and  excommuni- 
cated in  1887,  was  that  he  had  appeared  on  the 
public  platform  with  Protestant  ministers  as  an 
advocate  of  temperance.  It  is  quite  true  that  a 

1  The  words  are  taken  from  a  remarkable  brochure  by  the 
Bishop  of  Nancy,  with  this  title  :  Les  pMls  de  la  foi  et  de  la 
discipline  dans  Vtglise  de  France^  a  I'heure  prfsente. 
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Roman  Catholic  total  abstinence  association  exists, 
but  it  also  true  that  Roman  Catholics  are  chiefly 
concerned  in  making  and  selling  the  vile  stuff  which 
enriches  at  once  the  saloon-keepers  and  the  Church. 

Another  grievous  blot  on  the  great  country  of 
the  United  States  is  the  terribly  corrupt  adminis- 
tration of  New  York,  and  all  that  is  connected 
with  the  name  of  Tammany  Hall.  The  Rev.  Dr 
Robert  Stuart  MacArthur  is  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers  in  New  York,  and  he  has  raised  his  voice 
powerfully  against  Tammany  corruption.  When  he 
was  in  India  he  met  in  the  train  a  very  learned 
Hindoo  belonging  to  Benares. 

'When  my  friend  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
the  great  city  of  Hindooism,  I  said,  "  It  is  the  vilest 
place  I  was  ever  in.  You  need  a  new  religion,  or 
else  a  new  municipal  administration."  He  turned 
to  me  with  the  question,  "  Did  I  understand  you, 
sir,  to  say  that  you  came  from  New  York?  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  Benares  is  any  filthier  and 
viler  than  New  York  ?  "  I  said,  "  We  have  a  reform 
administration  just  now  in  New  York."  Here  was 
a  man  who  was  never  outside  India  in  his  life, 
yet  he  was  as  familiar  with  Chicago  and  Boston 
and  New  York  as  you  and  I  are.  He  could  call 
the  names  of  all  the  Tammany  sachems,  and  call 
them  by  their  nicknames,  every  one.  He  finally 
turned  to  me,  and  said — and  I  tell  you  his  remark 
was  an  eye-opener — "  If  Tammany  Hall  represents 
the  best  that  a  republican  form  of  government  can 
do  in  the  management  of  a  city,  I  thank  all  the 
gods  of  heathenism  that  I  belong  to  an  imperial 
government  and  not  to  a  democracy!"  And  then 
he  added,  "  If  Tammany  Hall  represents  Christianity 
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in  municipal  politics,  again  I  thank  all  the  gods  that 
I  am  what  you  call  a  heathen." 

'  Well,  now,  what  is  Tammany  Hall  ?  Let  me 
tell  you  that  Tammany  Hall  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  politics.  If  you  want  to  make  a  Tammany 
Hall  out  of  the  State  Government,  put  the  Roman 
Church  at  the  head  of  the  politics  of  the  State  at 
Albany,  and  you  will  spread  Tammany  Hall  all 
over  New  York  State.  If  you  want  to  make  a 
Tammany  Hall  of  the  entire  United  States,  then 
instal  the  Roman  Church  in  the  White  House,  and 
you  will  have  a  Tammany  Hall  throughout  the 
country.  I  repeat :  Tammany  Hall  is  the  Roman 
Church  in  municipal  politics ;  and  no  man  of  intelli- 
gence in  New  York  City,  in  this  State,  or  in  the 
United  States,  will  deny  the  truth  of  this  statement.' 

So  another  American  writer  declares  publicly : 
'  The  Roman  Catholics  have  New  York  in  possession 
and  many  other  large  cities  of  our  Republic  are  under 
their  control,  all,  like  Tammany  Hall,  worked  for 
all  their  worth  in  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  "  I  work  for  my  own  pocket,"  said  Richard 
Croker,  the  great  "  Boss  "  of  Tammany,  but  all  the 
same  a  large  share  of  the  municipal  plunder  finds  its 
way  to  Roman  Catholic  institutions.' 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  marvellous  organisation 
of  the  Roman  Church  and  the  enormous  wealth 
which  it  is  piling  up  in  the- States,  it  is  unable  to 
keep  its  own  children  within  the  pale.  The  leakage 
from  the  Roman  Church  is  enormous.  Miss  M.  T. 
Elder  of  New  Orleans,  niece  of  Archbishop  Elder 
of  Cincinnati,  reckons  that  twenty  millions  have  been 
lost  to  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  She  believes 
that  two  out  of  three  Roman  Catholics  who  arrive  as 
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immigrants  leave  the  Roman  Church.  In  every  great 
city  is  to  be  found  an  Italian  Protestant  Church  con- 
sisting only  of  converts.  When  the  Italian  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  was  formed  in  Newark,  N.J.,  on 
October  26,  1900,  no  fewer  than  24  converted  Italian 
priests,  now  Protestant  ministers  of  Italian  Protestant 
congregations,  took  part.  Among  the  most  prominent 
are  the  Rev.  Antonio  Milanesi  of  Pittston,  Pa.,  the 
Rev.  Francesco  Pesataro  of  the  first  Presbyterian 
Italian  Church,  Newark,  N.J.,  and  the  Rev.  A. 
Arrighi  of  New  York.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the 
Polish  Independent  Catholic  Church  of  Chicago  under 
Bishop  Kozlowski.  This  wonderful  man,  originally 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  at  Chicago,  was  consecrated 
at  Berne  in  1897  by  several  prelates  of  the  Old 
Catholic  movement.  He  has  now  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion 26  churches,  24  priests,  26  schools,  13,000  children, 
and  80,000  church  members  in  all.  They  feel,  however, 
their  position  to  be  one  of  isolation,  and  at  the  present 
moment  Bishop  Kozlowski  with  his  principal  fellow- 
worker,  Father  Jakimowicz,  is  negotiating  a  union 
with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America. 
Bishop  Potter  of  New  York  is  lending  his  powerful 
aid  to  the  movement,  which  seems  to  have  every 
chance  of  success. 

No  large  city  church  of  any  Protestant  denomina- 
tion is  without  its  quota  of  Roman  converts.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  work  in  bringing  out  Romanists 
is  that  known  as  '  Christ's  Mission,'  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  James  O'Connor  in  New  York.  This  mission 
has  received  and  sheltered  no  fewer  than  80  priests 
of  good  character,  many  of  them  distinguished  for 
their  ability,  who  have  left  the  Roman  priesthood, 
and  who  in  nearly  all  cases  have  become  Protestant 
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ministers.  Mr  O'Connor  also  edits  a  most  able 
monthly  magazine,  called  the  Converted  Catholic^ 
which  has  a  very  large  circulation,  and  has  been 
instrumental  in  opening  the  eyes  of  many. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  United  States  that 
American  religious  liberty  is  acting  as  a  solvent  to 
obscurantism.  In  the;  providence  of  God  the  Philip- 
pines, Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico  with  their  millions  of 
priest-ridden  inhabitants  have  come  under  American 
influence,  and,  wherever  the  star-spangled  banner 
has  been  borne,  the  Bible  has  been  carried  with  it, 
and  an  entrance  made  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Large  Protestant  congregations  with  ex-priests 
at  their  head  have  been  already  formed  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines,  and  a  future  full  of  hope  is  dawning 
in  those  dark  lands.  In  many  places  in  Cuba  it  is 
now  difficult  to  obtain  halls  large  enough  to  contain 
the  crowds  eager  to  hear  the  Gospel.  In  Puerto 
Principe,  Manzanilla,  Santiago,  and  other  populous 
centres,  church  buildings  have  already  been  erected, 
while  numerous  missions  have  been  opened  at  other 
places.  In  the  Philippines  the  first  Protestant 
church  was  dedicated  in  1900  by  Bishop  Warne  of 
the  Episcopal  Methodist  Church.  The  church  was 
designed  and  largely  paid  for  by  the  Filipinos  them- 
selves. The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Zamora, 
is  a  convert  from  Rome,  a  graduate  of  the  Catholic 
College  of  Manilla,  and  was  the  first  Protestant 
minister  ordained  in  the  Philippines. 

In  Porto  Rico  the  Rev.  A.  Lambert,  formerly  a 
priest  of  the  Redemptorist  Order,  is  now  carrying 
on  a  flourishing  Protestant  Mission.  In  all  those 
dark  lands  a  future  bright  with  hope  is  now  dawning. 
So  also  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South 
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America,  the  churches  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  the  Episcopal  Methodists,  are  making 
immense  efforts  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  Roman 
Catholics.  From  end  to  end  of  the  great  American 
continent,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  the 
cause  of  Rome  is  declining,  and  the  cause  of  Christ 
is  gaining — America  will  probably  be  the  greatest 
of  all  battlefields  between  Rome  and  the  Gospel. 
Many  signs  point  to  a  great  Reformation  which  will 
achieve  far-reaching  triumphs.  The  conversion  of 
Poles,  Italians,  and  Austrians  in  the  States  must 
have  a  reflex  action  on  the  Church  in  Poland,  Italy, 
and  Austria,  while  the  work  done  in  South  America 
will  have  an  immense  influence  on  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Saxon  America  in  the  north  and  Latin 
America  in  the  south,  acting  the  one  upon  the 
other,  are  bringing  about  a  mighty  force,  which 
Rome  can  no  longer  resist,  and  which,  if  God 
continue  to  it  His  good  providence,  will  uplift  and 
bless  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XI 

ROME  IN   SOUTH   AMERICA 

THIS  enormous  continent  is  4700  miles  long,  and 
over  3000  miles  wide.  It  contains  7,000,000  square 
miles,  and  is  therefore  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
Europe.  It  possesses  the  most  magnificent  water- 
ways in  the  world,  with  a  coast  line  18,000  miles 
long,  containing  some  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
either  hemisphere,  as  well  as  a  range  of  snow- 
capped mountains  of  extraordinary  magnitude  and 
sublimity.  It  has  about  37,000,000  inhabitants, 
partly  aboriginal  natives,  many  of  whom  are  still 
heathen,  and  partly  a  mixed  race  entirely  under 
the  domination  of  Rome.  Till  quite  lately  this 
vast  continent  of  South  America  with  its  limitless 
capacities  and  possibilities  has  been  left  to  itself, 
and  has  well  deserved  its  name  of  the  Neglected 
Continent. 

Rome  has  been  everywhere  supreme.  Until  recent 
years  no  Protestant  propaganda  has  troubled  her. 
No  heretical  books  have  entered  the  ports,  no  evan- 
gelical preachers  have  lifted  their  voice  against  her 
doctrines.  After  300  years  of  undisputed  power 
over  the  education  and  religion  of  the  Indians} 
negroes,  and  amalgamated  races  of  South  America, 
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Romanism  has  left  them  little  better  than  pagans 
with  an  admixture  of  Papal  forms,  and  the  outward 
name  of  Christianity. 

Priests,  friars,  and  nuns  swarm  everywhere.  The 
Church  is  in  possession  of  immense  wealth,  and  has 
had  the  whole  power  of  the  governments  at  its  back. 
The  result  has  been  a  widespread  deism  or  agnosti- 
cism among  the  men,  and  a  cringing  superstition 
among  the  women,  while  in  both  sexes  a  low 
standard  of  morality  is  prevalent  Those  who 
conform  to  the  Church's  teaching  manifest  'an  utter 
absence  of  spiritual  life,  and  a  resting  only  in  out- 
ward ceremonials  as  a  preparation  for  the  life  to 
come.'  Morality  is  divorced  from  religion  to  an 
extent  and  in  a  way  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
Europeans. 

The  continent  is  divided  into  some  fourteen 
separate  countries,  closely  united  as  regards  race, 
language,  religion,  and  external  form  of  government, 
but  differing  widely  in  their  toleration  of  other 
religious  beliefs  and  in  the  freedom  of  religious 
worship. 

Beginning  in  the  north-west  we  first  glance  at 
Venezuela.  A  northern  traveller  lately  visiting  this 
land  says :  '  God  has  done  everything  for  this  land 
except  to  give  it  good  inhabitants.'  Romanism  has 
been  in  exclusive  possession  for  well  nigh  400  years, 
but  little  has  been  done  to  elevate,  educate  and 
instruct  the  people  —  scarcely  anything  for  the 
heathen  Indians.  The  so-called  Venezuelans  are 
a  mixture  of  all  nationalities,  and  seem  to  inherit 
the  worst  characteristics  of  each  nation.  Their 
vices  rather  than  their  virtues  are  perpetuated. 
Every  shade  of  colour  is  seen,  and  every  language 
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is  heard,  though  Spanish  is  the  common  tongue  of 
the  country.  While  there  are  many  interesting  and 
attractive  Venezuelans,  they  are  as  a  rule  avaricious, 
indolent,  thriftless  and  improvident,  childish  and 
irresponsible,  fond  of  show  and  gaiety,  and  think- 
ing more  of  appearance  than  of  comfort.  They 
spend,  when  they  have  work,  without  thought  for 
the  future,  and  are  very  often  dishonest  and  un- 
truthful. It  is  difficult  for  the  energetic  and  thrifty 
North  American  or  European  to  understand  char- 
acters so  different  from  their  own. 

Saloons  and  rum-shops,  which  are  very  numerous, 
have  over  them  such  signs  as,  '  The  Fountain  of 
Gladness,'  '  Hope  in  God,'  '  The  Grace  of  God,'  etc. 
On  street  corners  are  shrines,  crosses,  and  images. 
The  infant  Jesus  is  seen  in  a  glass  case  in  front  of 
churches  and  in  other  places ;  and  before  it  rest 
offerings  of  flowers,  while  a  contribution  box  is 
usually  near  at  hand.  There  are  always  many 
worshippers  before  the  shrine  of  San  Antonio,  in 
full  view  of  the  street.  Over  the  front  doors  of 
houses  are  pictures  of  the  Virgin  or  of  saints. 
Every  house,  however  humble,  has  its  shrine,  holy 
water  receptacles,  images,  and  cheap  pictures  of 
the  Virgin,  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  of  various 
saints.  These  images,  carried  like  dolls,  are  taken 
to  the  churches  to  be  blessed  by  the  priests.  In 
Venezuela  there  is  a  bare  toleration  of  belief,  but 
no  public  manifestation  of  any  religion  other  than 
the  Roman  is  allowed.  More  than  half  the 
children  -born  are  illegitimate.  Protestant  marriage 
is  not  legal,  and  marriage  in  general  is  so  expensive 
and  difficult  as  to  be  in  some  cases  almost  im- 
possible. Evangelistic  work  has  begun,  but  on  a 
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very  small  scale  at  present,  and  is  confined  to 
Caracas,  La  Guaira,  and  one  or  two  other  towns. 

Going  south,  the  next  country  is  that  of  the 
three  Guianas,  British,  Dutch,  and  French.  It  is 
the  only  part  of  the  continent  under  the  govern- 
ment of  European  powers,  and  the  only  part  where 
much  Gospel  work  has  been  done.  In  British 
Guiana  the  fifty  years'  labours  of  Bishop  Austin 
have  left  an  indelible  mark,  and  there  are  about 
150,000  members  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
some  20,000  Wesleyans,  while  the  Roman  Catholics 
care  for  the  Portuguese.  Dutch  Guiana,  once  called 
Dead  man's  land,  which  has  perhaps  the  most 
pestilential  climate  in  the  world,  will  always  be 
known  in  connection  with  the  Moravian  mission- 
aries. They  went  there  knowing  well  that  they 
went  to  die,  and  in  the  first  fifty  years  there 
were  more  missionary  deaths  than  converts  made. 
Every  soul  saved  cost  a  life.  Then  the  blessing 
came,  and  to-day  the  Moravians  have  over  30,000 
adherents. 

But  even  here  Romanism  exerts  her  baleful 
influence  and  seeks  to  proselytise  the  converted 
Indians.  By  its  pomp  of  ritual,  which  appeals  to 
the  barbaric  tastes,  by  its  easy  moral  require- 
ments and  acquiescence  in  the  barest  superficial 
religion,  it  allures  both  Indians  and  Africans,  and 
although  it  can  only  claim  a  fourth  part  of  the 
Christian  population  of  the  colony  it  knows  how 
to  impose  its  demands  upon  the  Government 

The  vast  Brazilian  Republic  is  reserved  for  a 
future  section. 

The  three  Republics  of  the  La  Plata  River,  Para- 
guay, Uruguay  and  Argentina,  form  the  next 
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group  to  be  considered.  Complete  religious  tolera- 
tion now  exists  in  all  these  states.  But  Rome  is 
in  possession.  The  history  of  Paraguay  in  par- 
ticular is  very  sad.  It  was  the  chosen  land  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  very  name  of  its  capital, 
Assuncion,  showed  under  whose  auspices  it  was 
founded.  Jesuit  teachings  and  Jesuit  intrigues,  with 
unlimited  use  of  the  Inquisition,  brought  the 
country  to  such  a  state  of  ruin  that,  after  the  Five 
Years'  War,  scarcely  one  man  was  left  alive  to  six 
women.  Then  in  the  time  of  extreme  anguish,  an 
invitation  was  sent  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  come  over  and  help 
them.  So  at  last  after  a  long  conflict  the  civil 
status  of  Protestantism  was  allowed  and  Protestant 
marriage  was  permitted.  As  a  result,  a  flourish- 
ing church  full  of  moral  force  has  been  established, 
to  the  great  blessing  of  the  country. 

Argentina  and  Uruguay  with  their  splendid  capitals 
of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  have,  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  continent,  been  open  to 
European  enterprise  and  immigration.  Throughout 
these  Republics,  notwithstanding  their  material 
advancement,  splendid  buildings,  and  commercial 
enterprise,  true  religion  scarcely  exists.  Greed  for 
money,  love  of  gambling,  and  abandonment  to  sensual 
pleasures,  have  demoralised  all  classes.  There  is 
no  public  opinion  to  repress  immorality.  Among 
business  men  there  is  a  general  spirit  of  distrust ; 
and  the  priesthood  is  so  openly  immoral,  that  its 
sins  and  its  follies  are  exposed  to  public  view  in  the 
cartoons  of  the  comic  papers.  Everywhere  the 
people  of  these  countries  are  sitting  in  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death,  living  and  dying  without  God 
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in  the  world.  The  Bible  is  an  unknown  book,  so 
unknown  that  it  is  often  necessary  in  speaking  about 
it  to  explain  what  it  is. 

Italian,  French,  German,  and  British  immigrants 
have  poured  into  the  country  of  late  years,  but  they 
have  given  themselves  over  to  money-making  and 
pleasure-seeking,  and  have  exercised  very  little 
influence  for  good  ;  while  the  original  Gaucho  settlers 
have  thrown  off  all  semblance  of  religion,  and  live 
for  the  most  part  outlawed  lives.  Thousands  of 
English  settlers  are  in  deep  spiritual  destitution  on 
the  vast  plains  of  Argentina,  but  the  Spanish  popula- 
tion, which  may  be  counted  by  millions,  is  in  still 
greater  spiritual  darkness. 

In  Argentina  and  Uruguay  complete  religious 
freedom  exists.  The  country  is  open  to  all  kinds  of 
Christian  work.  Of  late  the  Government  has 
welcomed  Protestant  efforts,  and  has  given  a  helping 
hand  wherever  possible.  The  first  Bible  carriage 
with  its  contents  was  passed  into  the  country  free  of 
all  duty,  and  the  editors  of  the  local  papers  in  almost 
every  town  inserted  commendatory  notices  of  the 
Bible  carriage  and  its  work.  The  more  enlightened 
men  at  the  head  of  affairs  are  too  well  aware  of  the 
corruption  of  society,  and  its  need  of  regeneration. 
The  failure  of  modern  Romanism  is  here  manifest 
and  self-evident.  The  door  is  wide  open  for  the 
Gospel  to  enter  into  the  homes  and  hearts  of  the 
people,  if  only  true-hearted  servants  of  God  will 
come  forward  to  bring  it  to  them. 

Passing  round  the  bleak  inhospitable  southern 
promontory  we  come  to  Chile,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  a  separate  section. 

The  last   group  of  countries   are  the   three  Inca 
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Republics  in  the  north-east — Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Ecuador.  Columbia,  which  lies  still  more  to  the 
north,  has  affinities  with  Central  America,  and  its 
native  population  is  related  to  the  tribes  of  Mexico. 
Of  this  group  Peru  may  serve  as  a  sample. 

Whilst  Argentina  has  turned  her  face  to  meet  the 
rising  sun  of  Gospel  truth  and  religious  liberty,  Peru 
still  slumbers  beneath  the  dark  spell  of  Papal  tyranny. 
By  Article  IV.  of  her  Constitution,  Roman  Catholi- 
cism is  the  only  religion  of  the  state,  and  no  other 
form  of  public  worship  is  allowed.  Until  a  few  years 
ago  a  Protestant,  and  even  a  civil  marriage,  was 
legally  impossible.  Even  now  the  law  permitting  it 
is  almost  a  dead  letter,  since  the  Roman  Church 
claims  every  person  born  in  the  Republic  as  a 
member  of  its  communion. 

In  Peru,  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  is  more 
dominant  than  in  any  other  part  of  South 
America.  For  three  centuries  the  Roman  Church 
worked  its  will  upon  the  people.  It  has  made 
materialists  and  sceptics  of  the  most  intelligent 
classes ;  it  holds  the  masses  in  the  bonds  of 
degrading  superstition,  and  suffers  them  to  live 
in  profound  and  hopeless  demoralisation ;  it  has 
allowed  the  native  Indians,  the  descendants  of  the 
once  powerful  Incas,  to  sink  into  a  deeper  depth 
of  sin  and  misery  than  when  they  worshipped 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

More  than  half  of  the  population  is  of  the 
pure  aboriginal  blood,  and  retains  the  super- 
stitions of  the  aboriginal  sun-worship  after  three 
and  a  half  centuries  of  Roman  Catholic  domina- 
tion. Underlying  this  is  a  still  older  and  worse 
paganism  which  the  Incas  had  partially  sup- 
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pressed.  Romanism  has  been  less  successful. 
When  the  ancient  inhabitants,  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  the  sword,  left  the  worship  of  the  sun 
for  that  of  Roman  saint-worship,  it  was  virtually 
a  return  to  pagan  idolatry,  and  the  population 
relapsed  into  a  savage  state. 

The  Inquisition,  or  so-called  Holy  Office,  was 
not  finally  abolished  till  1821.  As  late  as  1836 
the  penalty  was  death  for  holding  any  worship 
other  than  Roman  Catholic  in  Bolivia  and  Peru. 
Even  in  1896  the  Constitution  in  Ecuador 
excluded  all  other  worship.  To  this  day  in  the 
three  Inca  states  Protestants  are  subject  to 
exceptional  legal  privations. 

A  few  years  ago  a  colporteur  in  Argentina, 
named  Jos£  Mongiardino,  crossed  the  frontier  into 
Bolivia  with  a  small  stock  of  books.  He  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Sucre,  the  then  capital,  where 
the  stock  was  speedily  sold  out,  and  started  on 
his  way  back  to  Argentina  for  more.  But  a 
high  ecclesiastical  functionary,  the  vicario  foraneo 
of  Cotagaita — one  of  the  cities  where  he  had 
sold  his  books — declared  that  Mongiardino  should 
never  get  out  of  Bolivia  alive.  And  so  it  proved. 
In  a  lonely  place  on  the  road  he  was  beset  and 
murdered.  His  body  was  brought  back  to 
Cotagaita  by  the  civil  authorities.  The  ecclesi- 
astics, however,  refused  it  admission  to  the 
cemetery,  and  it  was  buried  between  the  graves 
of  a  murderer  and  a  suicide. 

At  Callao,  the  principal  port  of  Peru,  in  1893,  Fran- 
cesco Penzotti,  a  humble  Italian  carpenter,  converted 
at  Montevideo,  made  an  effort  to  gather  a  small 
congregation  of  Protestants.  This  remarkable  man 
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who  developed  into  a  colporteur  and  preacher — we 
might  almost  say  an  apostle  and  a  hero — after  meet- 
ing with  some  success  was  shut  up  in  a  half  subter- 
ranean dungeon  for  eight  months,  with  eighty  to  a 
hundred  criminals  of  all  descriptions — from  common 
thieves  to  murderers — simply  and  solely  for  the 
crime  of  preaching  in  his  own  hired  house  and  dis- 
tributing the  Bible.  But  his  people  stood  firm, 
and  maintained  the  meetings  with  regularity, 
while  their  beloved  pastor  prayed  for  them  in  his 
prison  cell.  From  that  time  forward  a  small  native 
Protestant  company  has  not  ceased  to  worship  in 
Lima  and  Callao. 

One  more  instance  of  Roman  intolerance  will 
suffice.  The  great  city  of  the  Inca  rulers  was  Cuzco. 
It  was  founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  each 
ruler  added  fresh  aqueducts,  fortresses,  and  temples 
to  increase  its  glory.  When  Huaina  Copec  died, 
more  than  a  thousand  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  furnish  attendants  for  the  great  ruler  in  another 
world.  His  heart  was  deposited  in  Quito,  while  his 
body  was  embalmed,  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Cuzco.  In  1895  two  young  men,  Mr  Jarrett 
and  Mr  Peters,  sent  by  the  organisation  known  as 
'The  Regions  Beyond'  Mission,  stole  into  the  city 
on  one  July  evening,  bent  on  bringing  some  Gospel 
message  to  the  inhabitants.  But  the  enemies  of 
Protestantism  were  prepared  for  them.  The  clergy 
daily  preached  against  the  heretics  in  all  the  churches  ; 
the  people  passed  them  with  averted  glance,  and 
every  door  was  closed  at  their  approach,  lest  the 
subtle  poison  the  strangers  carried  in  their  breath 
should  infect  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Church 
against  their  will.  The  assassination  of  the  mission- 
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aries  was  publicly  advocated  by  some,  and  at  last  the 
Prefect  ordered  the  two  troublesome  Englishmen 
'  to  take  up  their  march '  and  go.  This  illegal  order 
they  were  compelled  to  obey,  despite  the  fact 
that  Mr  Jarrett  had  scarcely  recovered  from  a 
severe  attack  of  small-pox.  This  was  so  contrary 
to  treaty  that  the  British  legation  took  up  their 
case  and  procured  for  them  a  moderate  indemnity 
in  cash. 

Next  year  the  same  two  missionaries  returned,  this 
time  accompanied  by  brave  and  devoted  wives.  The 
struggle  was  severe,  but  they  made  their  way  inch 
by  inch  in  the  city.  As  photographers  of  no  mean 
order,  they  established  a  British  dep6t  and  got  into 
connection  with  many  families,  some  of  whom  were 
induced  to  attend  family  worship  in  their  private 
room.  They  succeeded  little  by  little  in  gaining 
confidence,  so  that,  when  teachers  of  athletics  and 
drawing  were  required  in  one  of  the  Government 
schools,  Mr  Peters  and  a  third  missionary,  who 
had  joined  them,  Mr  Newell,  were  appointed  to 
the  vacant  posts.  In  October  1902  William 
Newell  died  of  typhoid  fever.  The  whole  city 
was  moved  with  sorrow,  and  he  was  buried  with 
every  mark  of  honour  and  esteem  in  the  public 
cemetery.  Finally  the  latest  news  from  Cuzco 
informs  us  that  Mr  Peters  has  been  elected  as 
Municipal  Councillor. 

Far  back  in  the  history  of  Peru,  Cuzco  contained 
a  marvellous  temple,  sacred  to  the  worship  of  the 
sun — walls  and  ceiling  were  encrusted  with  massive 
plates  of  gold,  and  wherever  the  sunlight  fell  upon 
the  shrine,  it  glowed  with  a  marvellous  and  mystic 
beauty.  May  we  not  hope  that  another  golden 
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age  is  yet  coming  to  Peru  when  the  Temple  of 
the  living  God  shall  be  prepared  in  Cuzco,  and 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  shine  therein. 
Who  by  prayer  and  work  will  hasten  the  dawning 
of  that  bright  day? 


CHAPTER  XII 

ROME  IN   SOUTH  AMERICA:  BRAZIL 

FEW  countries  have  a  sadder  past  or  more  hopeful 
present  than  the  vast  region  first  called  the  Land 
of  the  Holy  Cross  but  afterwards  named  Brazil. 
For  three  centuries  it  was  the  largest  of  the  over- 
sea possessions  of  Portugal,  and  during  those  three 
centuries  with  one  single  exception  no  Gospel  mes- 
sage was  ever  heard  within  its  borders. 

That  one  exception  was  in  1555  when  three  vessels 
carrying  a  pilgrim  band  of  Huguenot  refugees  from 
France  were  led  to  found  a  colony  in  Brazil  by 
a  clever  but  unscrupulous  adventurer  named  De 
Villegagnon.  Soon  a  bitter  persecution  set  in,  the 
Jesuits  used  every  means  to  extinguish  the  heretical 
French  colony,  and  succeeded  all  too  well.  Some 
of  its  members  recanted,  some  were  put  to  death, 
some  fled,  and  the  last,  Jean  Boles,  after  languish- 
ing eight  years  in  a  Jesuit  dungeon  died  a  martyr's 
death.  In  1805  Henry  Martyn  touched  at  Bahia, 
in  Brazil,  on  his  way  to  India,  and  found  oppor- 
tunities of  entering  monasteries,  Vulgate  in  hand, 
and  reasoning  with  the  monks  out  of  the  Scriptures. 
1  What  happy  missionary,'  he  exclaimed,  '  shall  be 
sent  to  bear  the  name  of  Christ  to  these  Western 
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regions?  When  shall  this  beautiful  country  be 
delivered  from  idolatry  and  spurious  Christianity  ? 
Crosses  there  are  here  in  abundance,  but  when 
shall  the  doctrine  of  the  true  Cross  be  held  up?' 

From  1808  to  1821  Brazil  was  the  seat  of  the 
Portuguese  Government,  and  a  new  regime  of  com- 
parative liberality  began.  On  the  return  of  the 
Court  to  Portugal  in  1821,  Dom  Pedro  I.  began 
his  stormy  rule,  first  as -Prince  Regent  and  then 
as  Emperor,  and  from  1831  to  1889  Dom  Pedro  II. 
reigned  as  a  fairly  enlightened  monarch  over 
Brazil.  But  as  restrictions  were  removed  and  the 
light  came,  a  loathing  was  felt  for  the  corrupt 
Catholicism  that  prevailed,  and  still  greater  free- 
dom was  demanded.  The  Emperor  was  obliged 
to  flee,  and  a  Republican  Government  was  estab- 
lished with  absolute  religious  and  civil  freedom. 

No  less  than  fifty  Protestant  missionaries  are 
now  at  work  in  Brazil  belonging  to  various  churches. 
Among  the  most  successful  is  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  under  the  direction  of  the 
American  missionary  bishop  of  Brazil,  Bishop 
Kinsolving. 

Most  terrible  is  the  state  of  things  existing,  and 
enormous  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome.  Bishop 
Kinsolving  tells  us  that  illiteracy  abounds  every- 
where. Not  one  out  of  five  can  either  read  or 
write.  The  state  of  morals  is  such  that  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  population  is  illegitimate.  At 
the  census  of  1890  no  fewer  than  12,265  persons 
confessed  that  they  had  begun  life  in  foundling 
hospitals,  having  been  placed  in  the  darkness  of 
night  in  the  revolving  wheels,  in  which  abandoned 
illegitimate  children  are  received.  Of  the  one-fifth 
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who  are  educated,  only  the  smallest  proportion 
adhere  to  any  form  of  religion  whatsoever.  States- 
men, lawyers,  physicians,  army  and  navy  officials 
have  almost  to  a  man  rejected  the  historic  Christ 
and  have  turned  to  infidelity  or  positivism.  In 
one  city  with  a  population  of  35,000,  after  careful 
investigation  less  than  200  could  be  found  in  full 
communion  with  the  Roman  Church. 

The  late  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  San  Paulo, 
in  a  Government  paper  thus  defined  the  religious 
state  of  the  country :  '  Brazil  has  no  longer  any 
faith.  Religion  is  almost  extinct  here.  There  are 
only  the  externals  of  religion ;  grand  festas,  which 
end  ordinarily  in  debauchery  of  a  low  class,  and 
a  material  idolatry  of  images.' 

The  teaching  of  future  reward  and  punishment, 
which  has  had  so  great  an  influence  over  the 
moral  conduct  of  negroes  in  the  United  States,  is 
entirely  subverted  by  the  traffic  in  indulgences  and 
masses.  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  is  the  special 
saint,  or  we  might  say  goddess,  of  the  blacks,  and 
to  please  them  she  is  sometimes  painted  black. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  mass  of  the  blacks  have 
become  nominally  Roman  Catholics,  or  rather  bap- 
tized pagans,  yet  many  still  follow  the  superstitions 
and  fetishism  of  their  African  ancestors. 

I  draw  a  veil  over  a  still  darker  phase  of  life 
in  Brazil.  The  evils  of  priestly  celibacy  and  the 
confessional  have  reached  a  height  there  not  to 
be  imagined  by  those  who  have  only  experience 
of  European  countries.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  the  female  portion  of 
the  family  is  kept  in  a  state  of  seclusion,  and  the 
wife  and  daughters  never  appear  at  table  if  any 
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except  very  near  relatives  are  present  '  The  priests 
have  been  so  unfaithful  to  their  vows  of  celibacy 
and  the  men  are  generally  so  immoral  as  to  fill 
society  with  infidelity  and  suspicion.'1  Sad  are 
the  results  of  three  centuries  of  undisputed  Roman 
Catholic  rule  in  Brazil. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  workers  for  God 
in  Brazil  is  the  Rev.  George  Chamberlain,  D.D., 
who  has  laboured  for  thirty-eight  years  in  the 
country,  chiefly  in  the  great  city  of  San  Paulo. 
Nothing  can  give  a  more  striking  picture  of  Rome 
as  it  exists  at  present  in  Brazil  than  the  following 
true  narrative,  as  it  was  taken  down  from  Dr 
Chamberlain's  lips. 

About  1870  an  elderly  woman  belonging  to  the 
city  of  San  Paulo,  whose  heart  had  been  stirred 
by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  sought  Dr  Cham- 
berlain, and  asked  him  to  visit  her  father  and 
persuade  him  to  read  the  Bible.  She  said,  '  He 
is  over  ninety  years  of  age,  and  says  he  is  too 
old  now  to  read  j  anything  new.'  This  venerable 
man  was  a  senator  of  the  empire,  a  baron  by  title, 
and  a  guardian  of  the  imperial  princes. 

The  doctor  went  to  his  house  and  after  the 
ordinary  salutations,  the  senator  said,  '  Well,  heretic, 
have  you  come  here  to  catechise  me?' 

'  No,  baron,  I  came  at  the  request  of  your 
daughter  to  converse  about  the  Scriptures,  if  it  is 
your  pleasure.' 

'  Well,  what  about  them  ? '  said  the  baron.  '  My 
daughter  has  been  reading  them,  but  I  told  her  I 
was  too  old  to  read  anything  new.  What  are  they  ? ' 

1  Protestant  Missions  in  South  America  (Student  Volunteer 
Movement,  New  York),  page  69. 
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'  Have  you  never  read  the  Bible  ? ' 

1  Never.' 

'  Not  even  the  New  Testament  ? ' 

'No.' 

'  Will  you  allow  me  to  read  a  few  chapters  before 
we  converse  ? ' 

'  Certainly.' 

The  conversation  thus  begun  lasted  for  two  hours, 
and  was  interrupted  by  a  grey-haired  son-in-law, 
who  came  in  to  talk  business  with  the  baron. 

'  Come  again,'  said  the  latter  to  Dr  Chamberlain ; 
'  I  am  very  much  interested.  I  have  often  wondered 
if  what  has  been  taught  me  for  religion  ever  ema- 
nated from  God.  I  see  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
never  did.  I  want  my  faith  to  be  given  to  God 
the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  let  the  rest  go  to  the  account  of  the  man  who 
invented  it' 

The  baron's  cordial  invitation  led  to  another  visit, 
but  other  daughters,  devout  women,  hastened  to  their 
father  to  protect  him  from  heresy,  and  succeeded  in 
preventing  any  conversation  about  the  Bible  by  intro- 
ducing other  subjects. 

The  oldest  daughter,  whose  heart  had  been  stirred 
by  the  Book  of  God,  sent  word  to  Dr  Chamberlain 
that  her  sisters  were  angry  with  her  for  having 
invited  him  to  talk  with  their  father.  He  had,  in 
their  opinion,  more  religion  in  his  little  finger  than 
any  heretic  could  have  in  his  whole  body.  And 
though  her  father  desired  more  conversation,  it 
seemed  that  her  sisters  would  even  resort  to  insult 
to  prevent  it. 

No  further  conversation  with  the  baron  ever  took 
place,  for  he  died  in  the  following  year.  After  his 
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death,  however,  his  eldest  daughter  told  Dr  Chamber- 
lain as  follows : — 

'  During  my  father's  last  illness  my  sisters  insisted 
upon  his  seeing  a  priest.  He  replied,  "There  is 
no  need.  I  have  confessed  my  sins  to  Jesus 
Christ" 

'  Then  they  began  to  wail  and  lament  over  him, 
declaring  that  he  would  die  in  mortal  sin  if  he  did 
not  confess  to  a  priest.  At  last  the  old  gentleman 
yielded  to  their  importunity,  saying  that  they  could 
do  as  they  wished  in  the  matter,  although  he  did 
not  want  to  see  any  priest.  So  they  sent  for  a 
French  professor  of  theology  in  a  neighbouring 
seminary.  He  came  and  sat  by  the  bedside  of 
the  dying  senator.  He  remained  silent  until  ex- 
horted by  the  eldest  daughter  to  speak  to  her 
father.  Then  he  said,  "Your  father  is  sick,  and 
does  not  want  to  be  troubled." 

'"Troubled?"  said  the  woman;  "are  you  not 
a  minister  of  God,  to  tell  a  mortal  how  to  go  into 
His  presence.  Speak  to  him  ! " 

'Thus  addressed,  the  priest  said  to  the  dying 
man  :  "  Sir  Baron,  take  hold  of  St  Joseph  ! " 

' "  Much  obliged,  my  friend ! "  said  the  senator, 
as  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall.' 

Did  this  representative  of  the  Church  do  the 
best  in  his  power  for  this  servitor  of  the  State? 

Yes ;  he  gave  him  the  very  cream  of  Roman 
theology.  '  St  Joseph  is  twice  omnipotent,'  said 
the  Bishop  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  assembled 
priests  of  his  diocese,  on  his  return  from  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  '  He  is  the 
legitimate  Spouse  of  the  Mother  of  God.  He  is 
the  putative  father  of  the  Lord  Himself.  There- 
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fore,  St  Joseph,  through  two  channels,  rules  over 
Omnipotence.' 

The  common  people  of  Brazil  have  another  way 
of  putting  it  '  What  kind  of  Son  would  the  Lord 
Jesus  be  if  He  did  not  obey  His  Mother?  And 
what  sort  of  wife  would  she  be  if  she  did  not 
obey  her  husband?' 

To  such  extremes  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  has 
the  fatal  'deducing  and  sub-deducing'  of  Rome 
led  its  followers! 

One  more  incident  must  suffice.  The  editor  of 
the  largest  and  oldest  daily  paper  in  Brazil,  whose 
heart  God  had  opened  to  the  comfort  of  His  Word, 
said  very  recently  to  Dr  Chamberlain :  '  I  used 
to  think  that  you  were  hard  on  my  countrymen 
when  you  spoke  of  our  ignorance  of  the  Word  of 
God,  but  I  can  tell  you  something  that  seems 
more  incredible  than  anything  you  ever  said.  On 
Holy  Thursday  of  1899  I  filled  the  first  page  of 
my  paper  with  an  article,  entitled,  "  The  Last  Days 
of  Jesus  Christ."  In  a  few  introductory  lines,  I 
stated  that  what  followed  would  be  taken  verbatim 
from  the  four  Gospels. 

'You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  was  com- 
plimented by  some  of  my  most  highly  educated 
countrymen  on  the  beautiful  article  that  I  had 
written.  And  when  I  asked,  "  What  article  ?  "  they 
replied,  "That  beautiful  article  on  'The  Last  Days 
of  Jesus  Christ,'  on  Holy  Thursday."  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  have  never  read  that,"  I  said. 
"Why,  that  is  1800  years  old."  And  I  found  that 
men  able  to  discuss  fine  questions  of  international 
law  with  any  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  who 
could  challenge  the  right  of  any  of  your  country- 
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men  to  practise  the  medical  profession  here  without 
sustaining  theses  before  one  of  our  medical  facul- 
ties, were  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  four  Gospels. 
They  had  never  read  them.' 

Great  progress  has,  however,  been  made.  The 
American  and  British  Bible  Societies  are  circulat- 
ing the  Scriptures  by  their  colporteurs  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country.  Bishop  Kinsolving,  with  a  band 
of  devoted  clergy,  is  founding  a  very  promising 
branch  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America.  Dr 
Chamberlain  has  lived  to  see  a  Presbyterian  Synod 
of  Brazil  organised,  of  which  native  pastors  form 
more  than  half  the  members.  The  American 
Methodist  Church  received  in  1902  no  fewer  than 
1097  converts  from  Romanism  into  its  communion. 
The  Baptist  Churches  have  also  flourishing  mis- 
sions. In  a  word,  the  time  has  come,  we  hope, 
for  God  to  have  mercy  upon  Brazil. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

ROME  IN   SOUTH  AMERICA:    CHILE 

IN  Chile  Rome  is  supreme.  For  nearly  four 
hundred  years  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been 
in  undisputed  possession  of  South  America,  and 
especially  the  western  coast,  and  has  had  every 
opportunity  for  showing  her  true  worth  as  a 
civilising  and  uplifting  power  in  the  world.  The 
present  condition  of  Chile  and  the  neighbouring 
republics  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  shows  the  result  of 
her  rule  and  teaching,  and  proves  the  worth  of 
Rome.  Hatred  of  the  Word  of  God  ;  oppression  of 
the  poor ;  widespread  immorality  among  priests  and 
people ;  ignorance  among  the  masses,  and  absolute 
indifference  to  purity  of  life  and  character — such  are 
the  fruits  of  centuries  of  undisturbed  priestly  rule. 

Chile  is  nearly  2700  miles  long,  but  it  is  com- 
paratively narrow,  its  breadth  varying  from  70  to 
230  miles.  The  northern  part  is  almost  desert 
from  want  of  rain,  while  the  southern  division  is 
prevented  by  excessive  rains  and  very  severe 
winters  from  being  a  favourite  ground  for  agri- 
culturists. In  the  central  division,  however,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  population  is  found,  the  climate  is 
delightful,  January  and  February  being  the  hottest 
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months  of  the  year,  and  July  the  depth  of  the 
winter,  when  there  is  a  copious  rain-fall.  The 
population  numbers  about  3,000,000,  the  aristocracy 
being  largely  of  Spanish  origin,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  labouring  class  is  of  Spanish  and 
Indian  blood.  These  labourers,  or  peones,  are 
dreadfully  addicted  to  intemperance.  In  fact, 
drunkenness  is  the  prevailing  curse :  and  among 
the  greatest  producers  and  retailers  of  liquor  are 
the  priests  themselves.  The  working  class  is 
employed  largely  in  agriculture,  in  copper  and 
silver  mining,  and  in  the  great  nitrate  fields  of  the 
north,  which  have  already  yielded  many  fortunes, 
and  are  still  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue 
for  the  Chilian  government  A  network  of  railways 
and  telegraphs  intersects  the  land ;  electric  street 
cars  run  in  all  the  principal  cities ;  and  nearly  all 
the  latest  inventions  of  civilisation  speedily  find  a 
place  here. 

But  with  all  this,  the  ignorance  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  is  appalling.  It  is  affirmed  that  there 
are  parts  of  South  America  where  not  over  5  in 
loo  people  can  read  or  write,  and  wherever  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  is  lower,  the  State  and 
not  the  Church  has  the  control  of  the  schools. 
Romanism  can  only  flourish  in  the  soil  of 
ignorance.  Enlightenment  is  its  seal  of  death ; 
hence  education  has  never  in  any  true  sense  been 
fostered  by  the  Papacy. 

So  low  is  the  character  of  the  clergy  that  in 
1897  Pope  Leo  himself  was  compelled  to  raise  a 
warning  voice,  and  in  an  encyclical  letter  of  that 
year  he  brought  the  following  crushing  indictment 
against  them  : — 
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'  In  every  diocese  ecclesiastics  break  all  bounds 
and  deliver  themselves  up  to  manifold  forms  of 
sensuality,  and  no  voice  is  lifted  up  to  imperiously 
summon  pastors  to  their  duties.  The  clerical  Press 
casts  aside  all  sense  of  decency  and  loyalty  in  its 
attacks  on  those  who  differ,  and  lacks  controlling 
authority  to  bring  it  to  its  proper  use.  There  is 
assassination  and  calumny ;  the  civil  laws  are 
defied ;  bread  is  denied  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Church,  and  there  is  no  one  to  interpose.  It  is 
sad  to  reflect  that  prelates,  priests,  and  other  clergy 
are  never  to  be  found  doing  service  among  the 
poor ;  they  are  never  in  the  hospital ;  never  in  the 
orphan  asylum  or  in  the  dwellings  of  the  afflicted 
and  distressed,  or  engaged  in  works  of  beneficence, 
aiding  primary  instruction,  or  found  in  refuges  or 
prisons.  ...  As  a  rule  they  are  ever  absent  where 
human  misery  exists  unless  paid  as  chaplains,  or 
a  fee  is  given.  On  the  other  hand  you  (the 
clergy)  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of 
the  rich,  or  wherever  gluttony  may  be  indulged  in, 
and  where  the  choicest  wines  may  be  freely 
obtained.' 

What  the  Pope  himself  denounced  with  such 
scorn  five  years  ago,  exists  to-day  in  greater 
degree,  if  possible,  than  before. 

The  prohibition  of  the  Word  of  God  and  its 
entire  suppression  throughout  the  land  is  one  of 
the  chief  aims  of  the  priesthood  in  Chile.  'A 
friend  of  mine  gave  me  a  Bible  some  time  ago, 
but,  of  course,  I've  never  read  it,'  said  a  young 
man  in  answer  to  a  question,  and  this  is  the  case 
with  all  who  are  obedient  to  the  Church — the  Bible 
is  an  unknown  book  to  them.  God's  gracious 
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words  of  promise,  all  the  comfort  and  joy  that 
Christians  find  in  the  Word  of  God  are  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  faithful  child  of  Rome.  A  simple- 
minded  countryman  said  one  day  that  'he  had  no 
desire  to  read  the  Bible.  He  knew  it  was  a  bad 
book,  because  his  father  went  mad  through  reading 
it'  When  invited  to  show  this  '  Bible '  he  pro- 
duced a  book  of  Prayers  and  Meditations  of  a 
Spanish  Priest!  In  every  part  of  the  land  there 
is  an  active,  fierce  hostility  to  the  spread  of  the 
Word  of  God  on  the  part  of  the  priests  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

This  may  seem  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  fact 
that  the  Pope  himself  published  letters  to  encourage 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  he  only 
quite  recently  approved  of  a  cheap  Bible  in  Italian 
for  general  circulation.  But  the  answer  is,  that 
Rome's  methods  of  work  change  with  changed 
conditions.  It  is  impossible  any  longer  to  suppress 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  Europe,  so  the  Papal 
authorities  appear  as  patrons  of  Bible  study,  but 
in  South  America  it  is  different  The  people  are 
told  that  it  is  '  the  book  which  God  hates,'  and  that 
the  greatest  sin  they  can  commit  is  to  possess  or 
read  a  copy  of  this  'evil  book.' 

Not  long  ago  a  New  Testament  was  given  to  a 
farmer  who  lived  some  miles  in  the  country.  After 
some  weeks  he  was  visited  again  and  asked  what 
he  thought  of  it  He  replied  that  he  did  not 
much  care  for  it,  as  it  said  very  little  about  the 
Virgin.  He  was  told  that  it  contained  much  about 
the  Saviour  and  His  free  salvation,  but  he  replied 
that  '  he  did  not  care  to  have  it  in  the  house,  as  he 
had  been  told  that  it  was  prohibited  by  the  Church.' 
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'But,'  he  was  asked,  'why  should  the  Church 
prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Word  of  God ? '  'I  don't 
know,'  he  answered,  '  I  only  know  that  it  is  pro- 
hibited, and  that  is  sufficient  for  me.'  This  is  a 
typical  case,  and  could  be  multiplied  a  thousand 
times.  No  reason  is  given  or  sought  '  The  Church 
says  so,'  is  the  all-sufficient  argument — and  unques- 
tioning submission  is  the  faithful  Romanist's  only  hope. 

The  following  extract  from  El  Porvenir,  a  clerical 
daily  paper  of  Santiago,  dated  March  1902,  will 
serve  to  prove  that  the  hatred  of  Rome  to  the 
Bible  is  a  very  real  thing.  Speaking  of  a  mission 
conducted  by  Carmelite  friars,  at  a  place  called 
Nancagua,  the  article  proceeds  thus :  '  They  burned 
a  great  number  of  Protestant  Bibles  and  tracts, 
which,  at  the  demand  of  the  priest,  were  delivered 
to  him  by  some  of  the  people  who  had  them  in 
their  possession.  We  believe  that  this  was  the 
most  eloquent,  persuasive,  and  efficacious  sermon 
possible,  to  preserve  our  simple  and  believing 
people  from  the  seductions  of  the  Protestant 
propaganda.  The  multitude  shouted,  as  the 
Bibles  burned,  "To  the  fire  with  the  Protes- 
tants!"' 

The  gospel  that  Romanism  preaches  in  South 
America  may  be  best  described  as  a  vast  system 
of  Mariolatry  and  saint-worship.  A  recent  writer 
truly  says :  '  South  America  is  a  pagan  field, 
properly  speaking ;  its  image-worship  is  idolatry, 
its  invocation  of  saints  is  practical  polytheism.  And 
these  abominations  are  grosser  and  more  universal 
there  than  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  where 
Protestantism  has  greatly  modified  Catholicism.  The 
religion  of  the  masses  all  over  the  continent  alienates 
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them  from  God  exactly  as  in  ancient  and  modern 
heathenism.' 

To  these  teachings  must  be  added  the  awful 
doctrine  of  Purgatory,  that  every  soul  must  pass 
through  cleansing  fires,  the  duration  of  which  is 
unknown,  but  which  would  seem  largely  to  depend 
on  the  generosity  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
departed.  This  is  a  fearful  and  crushing  experience 
of  everyday-life  in  Chile. 

'  I  want  your  advice,'  said  a  poor  old  widow,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  '  My  dear  husband  died  nine 
months  ago,  and  every  month  the  priest  has 
demanded  one  dollar  for  masses  for  his  soul.  I 
am  very  poor,  yet  he  will  not  say  a  mass  without 
payment.'  Rich  and  poor  alike  are  brought  under 
the  power  of  this  doctrine,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  mine  of  wealth  any  system  ever  devised 
for  filling  its  coffers  with  ill-gotten  gold. 

Another  all  -  important  doctrine,  as  practised  by 
the  Roman  Church,  is  the  confessional,  a  name  which 
conjures  up  unmentionable  iniquities.  There  is  no 
description  of  the  evils  of  the  confessional  that  ever 
can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  reveal  one  tithe  of  the 
abominations  that  are  carried  on  under  its  seal. 
That  unnatural  spell  of  the  priests  over  woman, 
together  with  the  natural  power  of  the  woman  over 
childhood  and  manhood,  renders  the  condition  of 
those  countries  almost  hopeless.  The  Mohammedan 
harem,  or  the  Hindu  zenana,  is  not  more  blasting 
than  the  South  American  confessional-box. 

There  is,  it  is  represented,  no  salvation  except 
through  the  Church,  and  the  door  of  entrance  is 
through  the  confessional.  The  great  dread  of  a 
faithful  child  of  Rome  is  lest  death  should  come 
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before  the  priest  In  this  fact  we  find  much  of 
the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  in  Chile.  Repeatedly  have  men  attended 
Gospel  services,  and  have  heard  and  known  the 
truth,  and  great  hopes  have  been  entertained  of 
their  conversion  to  God,  when  suddenly,  without 
apparent  cause,  they  have  ceased  to  attend.  Enquiries 
have  elicited  the  fact  that  the  priest  has  warned  them 
that  he  will  not  '  confess '  them  or  any  of  their  family, 
unless  they  cease  attending  the  meetings  of  '  the 
heretics.'  And  if  the  work  has  not  been  deep,  this 
is  sufficient 

But  not  only  is  this  threat  brought  to  bear  on 
those  who  attend  personally  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  priest  to 
warn  landlords  and  employers  of  labour  that,  if 
they  rent  their  houses  or  give  employment  to 
converts  to  Protestantism,  they  too  will  be  refused 
the  '  blessed  comfort '  of  the  confessional,  and  will 
share  in  the  condemnation  of  Protestants. 

A  young  carpenter  not  long  ago  entered  a  house 
where  the  Gospel  was  being  preached,  and  great 
was  his  surprise  to  hear  that  salvation  is  God's 
free  gift  to  sinful  men,  '  without  money  and  without 
price.'  For  several  weeks  he  attended  the  services, 
then  became  the  happy  possessor  of  a  Bible,  and 
read  for  himself  the  blessed  Word  of  Truth.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  gave  their  hearts  to  God,  and 
spoke  openly  to  their  friends  and  neighbours  of 
the  Gospel,  and  of  the  free  salvation  they  had 
found 

One  day  the  priest  entered  their  humble  home 
(he  had  never  honoured  them  with  a  visit  before), 
and  quickly  noted  that  all  the  cheap  coloured 
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pictures  of  the  saints  had  disappeared  from  the 
walls,  and  that  in  their  place  were  several  large 
texts  of  Scripture.  He  expressed  his  approval  of 
the  announcement  that  'Jesus  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners ' ;  but  his  countenance 
changed  when  his  eyes  fell  on  the  open  Bible, 
and  immediately  the  true  reason  of  his  visit 
appeared. 

He  wished  to  know  where  this  book  came  from, 
and  why  they  had  it  in  the  house,  and  coolly 
demanded  that  it  should  be  given  up  to  him  at 
once  to  be  destroyed,  as  'it  is  a  prohibited  book, 
and  altogether  bad.'  The  young  man  answered 
that  he  had  read  it  much  lately,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  a  bad  book,  for  it  had  revealed  to  him  the 
love  of  God,  and  through  reading  it  he  now  '  knew 
his  Redeemer.' 

'  But  it  is  bad,'  was  the  angry  reply,  '  and  the 
proof  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  since  you  have 
read  it  you  have  never  been  to  either  confession 
or  mass ! ' 

1  As  to  that,'  was  the  quiet  answer,  '  I  do  not 
confess  now  to  man,  but  to  God.' 

Such  a  statement  could  have  but  one  effect ;  the 
angry  priest  departed,  and  soon  made  his  power 
felt.  Although  acknowledged  to  be  a  good  work- 
man, the  young  man  was  informed  that  his  employer 
had  no  further  need  of  his  services ;  and  every 
application  for  employment  in  every  part  of  the 
town  was  met  by  the  same  reply,  '  Yes,  we  have 
work  and  plenty  of  it,  but  not  for  Protestants.'  For 
months  the  family — there  were  four  little  children — 
lived  on  the  verge  of  starvation  ;  and  the  trial  was 
the  more  bitter,  in  that  he  was  constantly  urged 
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by  old  friends  and  fellow-workmen  to  give  up  his 
faith  and  his  Bible,  and  he  would  at  once  be 
employed.  But  he  refused, '  and  endured,  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible.' 

After  confession  the  penitent  is  supposed  to 
have  some  penance  laid  upon  him  to  atone  for 
the  sins  confessed.  Prayers  and  penances  are 
made  a  substitute  for  righteousness,  and  the  priest 
judges  what  penance  is  necessary  as  a  satisfaction 
for  the  sins  committed.  But  in  this,  as  in  everything 
else,  there  are  two  distinct  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  Those  who  are  wealthy 
and  can  afford  to  pay,  are  usually  given  a  certain 
number  of  Ave  Marias  and  Pater  Nosters  to  repeat, 
together  with  the  inevitable  contributions  to  the 
Church,  conditions  which  are  an  easy  penance 
satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

The  poor,  however,  who  cannot  pay,  are  made 
to  suffer,  and  the  usual  mode  of  atoning  for  sin 
is  as  follows.  At  stated  times  in  the  year  an 
announcement  is  made  that  an  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  to  the  faithful  of  secluding  themselves 
from  the  world,  and  occupying  a  few  days  in  penance 
and  prayer.  A  large  house  is  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  called  La  casa  de  ejercicios  espirituales — the 
house  of  spiritual  exercises.  The  time  of  seclusion 
is  usually  eight  days,  men  and  women  attending 
at  different  times,  although  the  rules  observed  are 
the  same  for  both.  A  small  fee  is  charged,  and 
for  this  the  penitents  are  given  one  or  two  meals 
of  coarse  food  per  day.  Every  morning  the  priest 
in  charge  visits  each  one,  and  every  sin  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed  must  be  confessed  to  him,  when 
he  imposes  the  daily  penance. 
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Does  this  consist,  as  for  the  rich,  in  a  few 
prayers?  No,  indeed,  but  in  indescribable  suffer- 
ings. Methods  of  laceration  and  self-torture  are 
in  vogue  in  these  places  that  the  world  knows 
little  of,  and  that  resemble  nothing  so  much  as 
the  fiendish  inventions  of  the  Inquisition.  And  it 
is  all  the  more  awful  in  that,  once  inside  and 
in  the  power  of  the  priest,  there  is  no  escape — 
the  long  daily  agony  must  be  endured  until  the 
appointed  time  has  expired.  No  wonder  men 
and  women  issue  from  these  abodes  of  cruelty 
exhausted  and  embittered ;  while  the  moral  effect 
is  seen,  when  their  friends  meet  them  at  the  door, 
and  lead  them  off  to  a  debauch  already  prepared, 
to  celebrate  their  hardly  won  '  pardon.'  The  slate 
is  clean — and  they  hasten  to  begin  another  score. 

A  large  land-owner  in  Chile  has  a  very  effective 
way  of  dealing  with  refractory  labourers.  A 
choice  of  two  alternatives  is  given,  one  is  to  leave 
the  estate  at  once,  when  steps  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  his  employment  by  any  one  else  in  that 
part  of  the  country ;  and  the  other  is  to  enter 
La  casa  de  ejercicios  espirituales  for  a  week.  The 
priest  in  charge  belongs  to  the  estate,  and  receives 
his  instructions  regarding  each  one  sent  him.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  the  miserable  soul  emerges 
a  physical  wreck.  '  There  is  never  a  repetition 
of  insubordination — one  visit  there  is  usually 
enough  to  break  the  proudest  spirit,'  said  this 
oppressor  of  the  poor,  with  a  meaning  laugh — 
and  one  can  well  believe  it. 

Rome  is  supreme  in  South  America,  and  she 
makes  her  supremacy  felt.  In  Protestant  countries 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  guarded  by  law,  and 
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his  rights  and  personal  safety  are  assured.  It  is 
far  otherwise  in  Chile.  All  there,  both  rich  and 
poor,  are  under  the  yoke.  By  engaging  in  the 
drink  traffic,  by  trading  in  the  village  shop, 
which  is  often  the  only  shop  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  well  as  by  the  sale  of  indulgences  and 
masses  the  aura  can  retire  after  a  few  years  as 
a  comparatively  rich  man.  But  the  yoke  of  Rome 
is  never  more  clearly  revealed  than  in  her  persecu- 
tion of  converts  to  Christ.  Well  might  the  Pope 
denounce  the  inhuman  conduct  of  the  priests  of 
Chile  in  the  words  already  quoted  in  the  encyclical 
of  1896:  'The  clerical  Press  casts  aside  all  sense 
of  decency  ...  in  its  attacks  on  those  who  differ. 
There  is  assassination  and  calumny,  .  .  .  bread  is 
denied  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  there 
is  no  one  to  interpose.' 

Directly  a  man  or  woman  accepts  the  offer  of 
God's  mercy  through  Christ  all  the  hatred  of 
Rome  is  aroused,  and  that  one  is  marked  for 
suffering.  Parents  are  made  to  cast  out  their 
children ;  families  are  divided  and  forbidden  to 
hold  converse  with  the  '  condemned  one ' ;  neigh- 
bours are  incited  to  persecute,  threaten,  and 
terrorise  the  '  heretic ' ;  the  employers  of  labour 
are  compelled  to  refuse  employment  to  one  who 
has  left  the  bosom  of  'the  only  true  Church.' 
And  all  this  is  in  spite  of  the  great  and  visible 
change  for  the  better  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
convert,  who,  by  his  separation  from  sin  and  old 
companions  in  evil,  may  be  giving  the  clearest 
proofs  of  his  conversion  to  God. 

Fear  of  the  priest  dominates  all  classes  of 
society.  To  such  lengths  does  this  fear  go,  that 
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mothers  will  disown  their  daughters  rather  than 
offend  him  !  A  young  girl  who  had  been  brought 
to  Christ  was  told  by  her  mother  that  if  she  left 
the  Roman  Church,  she  would  never  permit  her 
to  enter  her  home  again ;  and  the  same  mother 
forbade  the  brother  of  the  girl  ever  to  write  or 
speak  to  his  sister  again  after  her  baptism.  The 
natural  love  of  the  parent  for  the  child  is  made 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  Church — that 
is  of  the  priesthood. 

A  prosperous  business  man  permitted  his  son 
to  follow  his  own  convictions  in  religious  matters 
regarding  attendance  at  mass  and  confessional. 
This  rule  worked  well  until  the  young  man  entered 
a  Protestant  service  and  heard  the  Gospel.  He 
attended  regularly,  was  converted  to  God,  and 
joined  the  Church.  Then  the  storm  broke.  The 
priest  brought  all  his  influence  to  bear  with  the 
parents,  with  such  success  that  the  convert  was 
given  his  choice  between  the  Gospel  and  his 
home.  If  he  would  renounce  '  this  new  religion,' 
he  could  remain ;  if  not  he  must  depart  at  once. 
It  was  a  bitter  wrench,  for  he  was  an  only  son ; 
but  the  choice  had  been  already  made,  and  he 
replied  that  he  could  never  give  up  the  truth  he 
had  found.  So  he  was  turned  out  of  his  father's 
house  and  sent  into  the  world  penniless,  simply 
because  he  believed  in  God,  and,  instead  of 
trusting  in  the  false  claims  of  the  Roman  priest- 
hood, had  put  his  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  his  only  Mediator  and  Saviour. 

But  not  only  are  the  converts  themselves  made 
to  suffer  ;  should  they  have  families,  their  little 
children  are  made  to  feel  the  yoke.  The  priest 

If 
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has  even  been  known  to  interpose  in  a  children's 
game  on  the  street,  separating  the  little  ones, 
and  pointing  out  those  marked  for  condemnation, 
and  warning  the  children  of  the  faithful  '  not  to 
play  with  the  children  of  the  "  Protestante ! " ' 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  what 
Romanism  supreme  really  means.  First  and  fore- 
most it  means  suppression  of  the  blessed  Word 
of  God,  and  with  it,  all  the  comfort,  hope,  and 
Christian  liberty  it  brings.  And  in  its  place  we 
find  the  idolatry  of  the  mass,  the  horrors  of  the 
confessional,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints,  the  complete  denial  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
atoning  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  the  Church  in  the  persons 
of  her  priests.  The  results  are  unspeakably 
terrible.  Religion  is  a  cloak  for  evil  ;  salvation  is 
made  a  matter  of  money  ;  sin  is  condoned  where 
there  is  wealth,  and  morality  is  unknown  ;  while 
the  poor  are  kept  in  ignorance  and  superstition, 
and  are  dominated  by  a  great  fear  of  the  anger 
of  the  Church. 

The  difference  between  Romanism  in  South 
America  and  Romanism  in  England  is  solely  a 
question  of  environment  At  heart  it  is  the  same, 
but  the  methods  followed  in  Chile  would  be 
impossible  here.  Only  let  Romanism  ever  gain  the 
ascendency  in  England,  or  even  let  her  gain  a 
place  where  she  can  use  her  power,  and  her  never- 
dying  hatred  of  Protestantism  and  of  the  Word  of 
God  will  soon  leap  into  the  light  again,  as  fierce 
as  ever.  The  public  burning  of  Bibles,  and  the 
cries  of  '  To  the  fire  with  the  Protestants ! '  are 
not  yet  six  months  old  in  Roman  Catholic  Chile. 
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To  speak  of  '  Union  with  Rome '  is  to  reveal  a 
startling  ignorance  of  her  real  character.  No  man 
in  his  senses,  enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  Pro- 
testant Church  and  country,  would  think  of 
putting  himself  or  his  country  under  the  power  of 
the  greatest  tyranny  the  world  ever  saw,  if  he 
knew  its  true  character.  But  it  is  just  because 
she  hides  her  true  character  here  that  so  many 
are  hoodwinked ;  and  perhaps  the  best  argument 
to  convince  Englishmen  who  are  leaning  Rome- 
wards  of  the  absolute  madness  of  their  course, 
would  be  a  few  months'  sojourn  in  some  inland 
town  in  South  America.  There  they  can  see  the 
system  and  its  effects  after  nearly  four  hundred 
years  of  absolute  power — poverty  and  ignorance, 
superstition,  immorality  and  rank  infidelity,  are 
rampant  everywhere. 

May  God  use  this  short  record  of  facts  to  show 
what  Romanism  '  supreme '  really  means,  and  as  a 
warning  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Papacy 
among  us.  And  may  it  strengthen  the  resolve  of 
many  to  resist  to  the  uttermost  this  foe  of  all 
advancement,  under  whatever  guise  she  may 
attempt  an  entrance.  To  permit  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  gain  power  in  England,  will  mean  the 
downfall  of  England's  greatness. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

ROME   IN  CHINA 

MUCH  has  been  written  concerning  the  late 
troubles  in  China,  and  their  connection  with 
Christian  Missions.  But  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
noticed  that  there  is  a  vast  distinction  between 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Missions.  It  has 
been  left  to  two  French  writers,  M.  Raoul  Allier 
and  M.  Yves  Guyot,  to  bring  out  this  difference  in 
clear  relief,  and  to  show  us  from  the  testimony  of 
their  own  Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi 
what  are  the  methods  of  modern  Roman  mission- 
aries in  dealing  with  nations  not  under  European 
control. 

The  missionary  most  responsible  for  the  recent 
troubles  is  the  German  Roman  Catholic,  Bishop 
Anzer.  We  learn  from  his  official  organ,  the  Petit 
Messagcr  du  Cceur  de  ftsus,  what  have  been  his 
methods  of  converting  the  Chinese  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  His  various  stations  were  built 
like  forts.  In  them  the  bishop  maintained  armed 
guards  with  no  less  than  36  cannons  and  large 
supplies  of  rifles  with  ball  cartridges.  Bishop 
Anzer  determined  to  set  up  a  mission  station 
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at  Yen-Tch&DU-Fou,1  a  town  held  specially  sacred 
in  China  as  having  been  connected  with  the  life 
of  Confucius.  Then  he  secretly  bought  houses, 
and  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  them,  but  his 
houses  were  confiscated,  and  he  was  thrust  out  of 
the  city.  Returning  again  he  was  naturally  badly 
received  by  the  inhabitants,  who  placarded  the 
walls  with  '  Death  to  the  foreign  Devils '  ;  but 
Bishop  Anzer  forced  his  way  in,  and  told  the 
mandarins  that  he  would  make  them  responsible 
for  all  that  happened.  He  then  went  to  Pekin, 
placed  his  missions  under  German  protection,  and 
wrung  from  the  Chinese  Emperor  all  that  he 
wished.  '  The  emperor,'  said  the  bishop,  'has 
decided  that  the  mandarins  should  buy  me  a 
residence  in  the  sacred  city  ;  that  they  should  set 
forth  a  proclamation  declaring  that  they  had 
treated  me  in  an  insolent  and  shameful  manner  ; 
that  the  agitators  should  be  cast  into  prison ;  and 
that  the  responsible  mandarins  should  lose  rank 
for  a  certain  number  of  years.'  Armed  with  this 
decree  Bishop  Anzer  and  his  priests,  preceded  by 
the  humiliated  mandarins,  made  his  solemn  entry 
into  the  city  on  September  8,  1897.  A  few  days 
later  he  left  for  Europe,  and  on  November  4,  a 
telegram  arrived  announcing  the  assassination  of 
two  priests,  Fathers  Nies  and  Henl6. 

Instantly  Bishop  Anzer  proceeded  to  Berlin,  and 
induced  the  German  Emperor  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion, which  began  the  dismembering  of  China  by 
taking  possession  of  the  bay  of  Kiao-Tch6ou.  The 
Chinese  government  were  forced  to  give  satisfac- 

1  This  chapter  being  largely  taken  from  French  sources, 
the  French  spelling  has  been  preserved. 
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tion  to  the  bishop's  demands.  Two  individuals 
were  beheaded,  some  were  tortured,  many  were 
imprisoned.  The  bishop  refused  to  bury  the 
bodies  of  the  priests  until  a  '  brilliant  reparation ' 
had  been  made.  This  reparation  consisted  of  a 
sum  of  3000  taels  for  damage  done.  The  Chinese 
government  was  also  forced  to  build  three  large 
churches,  giving  a  site  and  a  sum  of  70,000  taels  for 
each,  and  also  24,000  taels  to  build  seven  Catholic 
mission  stations  in  the  Prefecture  of  Tsaou-Tschou- 
Fou.  Bishop  Anzer  wrote  in  terms  of  triumph : 
'  The  hostile  mandarins  have  been  dismissed,  and 
among  them  Li-Ping- Heng  the  viceroy  of  Chang- 
Toung.  The  whole  mandarinate  received  the 
severe  measure  as  a  slap  in  the  face  well 
deserved.' 

Yes!  but  a  telegram  of  August  15,  1900,  tells 
the  sequel  of  their  successes.  '  The  troops  of  Li- 
Ping-Heng  in  their  march  to  Pekin  have  mas- 
sacred 7000  Chinese  Christians  with  a  French 
missionary  and  four  native  priests :  they  have  burnt 
the  missionary  establishments  at  Pao-Ting-Fou,  the 
Christian  quarter  of  the  city  and  the  churches, 
and  all  along  their  march  have  destroyed  the 
Catholic  stations.' 

The  Annales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi  and 
the  Missions  Catltoliques  are  full  of  the  high  handed 
acts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  M.  Dret 
in  Corea  boasts  of  having  made  a  mandarin  sit  at 
his  feet.  He  relates  how  the  authorities  at 
Syengti-Kol  wished  him  to  enter  the  city  quietly 
on  foot  In  defiance  of  their  wishes  he  says:  'I 
shall  make  my  entry  to-day  into  Syengti-Kol.  I 
would  ride  in  on  an  elephant,  if  I  was  fortunate 
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enough  to  possess  one.  I  travel  like  a  lord,  an 
attendant  with  a  big  stick  goes  ten  feet  in  front 
of  me,  and  cries  out  to  all  comers :  Eira !  Eira ! 
He  tells  the  foot-passengers  to  stand  drawn  up  on 
the  sides  of  the  road  ;  he  bids  the  riders  get  down 
from  their  horses  or  oxen  ;  he  orders  the  carters  to 
go  into  the  neighbouring  fields ;  he  tells  the 
smokers,  that  is  every  passer-by,  to  take  their 
pipes  out  of  their  mouths.' 

When  M.  de  Gu6briant,  Pro- Vicar  Apostolic  of 
South  S£-Tchuen,  arrived  at  La-Sa-Tien,  the 
innkeeper  told  him  that  it  was  usual  for  foreigners 
to  salute  the  authorities  of  the  town  by  sending 
their  cards.  'What,'  said  I,  'shouting  at  the  top 
of  my  voice,  what  is  it  this  innkeeper  is  talking 
about!  The  authorities  expect  me  to  salute  them, 
do  they?  Then  they  will  have  a  very  long  time 
to  wait*  Bishop  Anouilh  relates  his  triumphs  in 
western  P£-Chi-Li :  '  A  few  days  ago  our  minister, 
with  the  help  and  military  vigour  of  M.  Treves 
of  the  Marines,  has  procured  for  five  vicariates  at 
once  the  restoration  of  ancient  churches  or  an 
indemnity  still  more  profitable  for  our  religion. 
He  has  just  secured  for  me  the  Imperial  Palace  in 
the  city  of  Tsing-Ting-Fou,  where  I  shall  be  able 
to  build  my  Cathedral  and  my  Seminary.  It  is 
an  unheard  of  thing  for  the  emperor  to  give  up 
his  palace.' 

But  not  only  did  the  Roman  missionaries 
exasperate  the  Chinese  by  their  insolent  preten- 
sions, they  angered  them  still  more  by  interfer- 
ing with  legal  procedures.  One  of  the  Chinese 
governors  complained  of  a  missionary :  '  He  is 
always  demanding  something.  He  comes  to  me 
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on  all  possible  occasions  on  the  business  of  his 
converts.  He  threatens  me  constantly  in  his 
letters.  It  is  unjust  that  this  missionary  should 
interfere,  contrary  to  the  treaties,  in  the  legal 
matters  of  his  Christians.'  If  one  of  their  Chinese 
converts  loses  his  suit,  the  missionaries  say  im- 
mediately 'it  is  on  account  of  his  religion,'  and 
then  they  threaten  the  mandarins  with  French 
intervention.  In  1898  M.  Hanotaux  boasted  in 
Parliament  that  in  two  years  he  had  extorted 
4,600,000  francs  by  way  of  indemnities  for  the 
missions  in  China. 

By  the  decree  of  March  15,  1899,  Bishop  Favier 
managed  to  get  the  Roman  bishops  placed 
officially  on  an  equality  with  viceroys  and 
governors  of  provinces,  and  insisted  on  the  in- 
sertion of  the  decree  in  the  Pekin  Gazette.  Every 
Catholic  mission  is  an  asylum  for  all  sorts  of 
criminals,  for  every  Chinese  swindler  knows  that, 
if  he  professes  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Faith,  he  will  be  protected  in  all  his  nefarious 
transactions  by  the  missionary.  The  French 
government,  proud  of  the  protectorate  of  converts 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Pope,  is  always  ready  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Christians  against  the 
heathen  Chinese.  Father  Ellerman  said  at  Tsing- 
Tao  on  February  13,  1898,  at  a  review  of  Catholic 
soldiers :  '  History  proves  that  Christianity  is  never 
propagated  on  a  large  scale  except  when  the 
secular  arm  has  lent  its  sword  to  the  Church.' 
'  France  is  God's  soldier,  the  sword  of  the  Church.' 

Protestant  missions  on  the  other  hand  have  over 
and  over  again  repudiated  all  wish  to  interfere 
arbitrarily  or  by  force  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
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All  the  missionary  societies  in  London  have  given 
the  most  express  instructions  to  their  agents  to 
keep  aloof  from  politics,  and  they  have  all  refused 
in  any  way  to  avail  themselves  of  the  decree  of 
March  19,  1899.  The  superior  Chinese  are  well 
able  to  see  the  difference.  In  a  very  popular 
treatise  called  Shing-Shalf-Ngalf,  the  writer,  who  is 
a  well-known  Chinese,  draws  up  a  grievous  list  of 
charges  against  the  missionaries,  but  in  drawing 
his  conclusion  he  says :  '  We  must  however  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Catholic  branch  and  the 
Protestant  branch  of  Christianity.  The  latter 
Church  is  not  like  the  first,  and  the  accusations 
which  are  made  against  the  one  do  not  refer  to 
the  other.' 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  in  reading  accounts 
of  mission  work  in  China  very  unaccountable,  that 
the  Chinese  should  have  conceived  the  idea  that 
missionaries  buy  or  steal  little  Chinese  children 
in  order  to  make  some  magical  charm  out  of 
their  eyes.  A  perusal  of  the  Annales  seems  to 
afford  a  clue  to  this  mystery.  It  would  appear 
that  Roman  missionaries  deliberately  obtain 
possession  of  infant  children,  that  they  may  be 
baptized  and  die  as  soon  as  possible,  and  become 
angels  in  Heaven.  Thus  we  read:  'Since  1884 
we  have  had  the  happiness  to  baptize  20,552 
infants,  of  whom  3538  died  in  the  present  year. 
Will  these  little  angels  do  nothing  in  Heaven  for 
the  conversion  of  heathen  China?' 

Again  a  missionary  writes :  '  Come  and  pay  a 
little  visit  to  the  house  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception at  Pekin.  Do  you  see  that  modest  little 
hall-door?  It  has  been  this  year  the  gate  of 
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Heaven  for  numbers  of  our  little  brothers  and 
sisters.  I  make  no  mistake;  873  little  children 
have  been  given  to  us  through  this  door,  with 
4^d.  for  each  one,  and  of  this  number  843  died 
after  being  regenerated  in  the  holy  water  of 
baptism.' 

Another  Religious  says:  'A  nursling  child  costs 
us  nearly  five  francs  a  month  for  its  keep.  Of 
course  I  pray  that  these  dear  little  souls  may 
leave  us  as  soon  as  possible,  and  go  away  to 
Heaven.  But  if  they  will  not  die,  we  must  feed 
them  and  bring  them  up.' 

Once  more  we  read :  '  This  home  has  already 
received  this  year  492  children,  of  whom  356  flew 
away  to  Heaven  almost  immediately  after  their 
baptism.'  'Out  of  more  than  12,000  baptized  in 
this  orphanage  since  1854,  I  find  that  only  124  or 
125  lived  more  than  a  year.' 

This  terrible  mortality  results  from  the  extreme 
doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  and  the  logical 
deductions  derived  from  it.  Roman  Catholics  are 
taught  that  till  the  age  of  seven  a  child  does  not 
commit  conscious  sin.  If  it  dies,  it  becomes  at 
once  an  angel,  and  so  in  French  cemeteries  the 
inscription  constantly  occurs  on  infant  graves, 
Cher  petit  Ange,  prie  pour  nous.  Whereas,  if  the 
child  lives  beyond  the  age  of  innocence,  it  must 
undergo  purgatory,  and  we  read  Pries  pour  tut,  or 
Priez  pour  elle  on  its  grave. 

The  same  or  similar  missionary  methods  are 
employed  in  the  Congo.  Mr  Edgar  Canisius,  than 
whom  few  men  can  write  with  larger  knowledge, 
publishes  some  painful  accounts  in  West  Africa 
which  have  been  reproduced  in  the  Westminster 
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Gazette.  Mr  Canisius  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  recruiting  for  Catholic 
Missions  is  carried  on :  '  A  new  mission  was  being 
established,  and  the  fathers  soon  experienced  need 
of  "  material,"  which  was  to  imbibe  Christianity  as 
dispensed  by  the  representatives  of  Rome,  and 
also  assist  in  the  construction  of  comfortable 
quarters.  Our  post  accordingly  received  an  order 
to  "  recruit  50  youthful  candidates  for  the  mission 
school."  Requisitions  were  issued  to  the  native 
chiefs  of  the  district  according  to  the  size  of  the 
villages.  The  chiefs  were  naturally  reluctant  to 
supply  the  boys,  for  they  well  knew  that  a  native 
who  once  leaves  his  village  seldom  returns. 
Nevertheless,  the  boys  began  to  arrive,  their 
relations  being  probably  only  too  glad  that  the 
demand  had  not  been  for  girls,  who  have  a 
larger  marketable  value.  As  each  batch  arrived, 
accompanied  by  the  parents  and  other  villagers, 
there  was  great  wailing  in  the  post,  for  the 
youngsters  were  promptly  taken  from  their 
mother's  arms,  and,  despite  their  howls,  despatched 
in  canoes  to  an  island  in  the  river,  where  they 
were  destined  to  remain  practically  prisoners  until 
the  complement  was  complete,  and  the  steamer 
belonging  to  the  State  arrived  to  transport  them 
down  river. 

1  They  fared  better  at  the  island  than  would  have 
been  the  case,  had  I  not  made  it  a  point  to  go 
each  day  (with  provisions  and  cloth)  to  inspect 
them,  and  see  that  the  natives  living  on  the  island, 
whose  chief  was  made  responsible  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  boys,  did  not  rob  or  maltreat  them. 
I  subsequently  learned  that  a  number  of  them  had 
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died  en  route  or  after  arrival  at  the  mission.  The 
parents  of  the  children  received  as  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  their  offspring  small  quantities 
of  cloth  and  beads.  Whether  the  infants  who 
survived  the  journey  are  now  working  as  good 
Christians  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  comfort 
of  the  good  fathers,  I  cannot  say :  but  I  have  my 
doubts.' 

Missionary  efforts  in  Africa  are  the  same  as  in 
China,  but  the  Chinese  are  much  more  sensitive, 
more  intelligent,  and  more  civilised  than  the 
Africans.  Can  we  wonder,  that  such  methods  have 
over  and  over  again  led  to  serious  outbreaks ; 
that,  exasperated  beyond  bearing,  the  Chinese 
have  wrecked  the  mission  stations,  destroyed  the 
churches,  and  murdered  the  converts?  Can  we 
wonder  that  at  times  they  have  been  unable  to 
distinguish  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and 
that  all  have  suffered  the  same  fate?  Is  it  not  a 
sad,  but  certain  fact,  that  Roman  Catholic  Missions 
have  been,  and  are,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  China? 


PART     II 

MODERN    ROMAN    DEVELOPMENTS 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE   SACRED  HEART 

A  VERY  prominent  feature  of  modern  Romanism, 
especially  in  France  and  Germany,  is  the  cult  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  In  every  city  of 
France  the  most  beautiful  modern  church  is  that 
dedicated  to  the  Sacre"  Cceur,  and  from  the  heights 
of  Montmartre  at  Paris  the  vast  basilica  of  the 
Sacre"  Cceur  dominates  all  the  other  churches  of 
the  capital. 

It  will,  however,  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn 
that  this  devotion  owed  its  origin,  or  at  least  its 
success,  to  the  works  of  an  English  Puritan  Divine 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We 
will  proceed  to  relate  the  story  as  it  is  set  before 
Roman  Catholics. 

Marguerite  Marie  Alacoque  was  a  nun  of  the 
Visitation  Order  at  Paray  le  Monial  in  France. 
As  she  worshipped  in  rapt  adoration  before  the 
altar,  the  Saviour  many  times  showed  her  His 
heart  alight  with  flames  of  love.  One  day,  in  the 
Octave  of  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  1685,  the 
Lord  declared  to  her  that  He  had  chosen  her  to 
spread  throughout  the  world  the  worship  of  His 
Divine  Heart,  for  His  Sacred  Heart  was  the 
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innermost  sanctuary  of  love.  Margaret  Mary  (to 
give  her  name  in  its  English  form),  received  no 
encouragement  in  her  mission,  and  on  the  contrary 
she  suffered  much  persecution  and  reproach,  as  a 
dreaming  visionary. 

But  about  the  same  time  a  French  Jesuit, 
named  Claudius  de  la  Colombiere,  came  over  to 
England,  and  spent  two  years  there  among  the 
English  Jesuits.  One  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  drew 
the  attention  of  de  la  Colombiere  to  a  very 
remarkable  book  published  in  1651  by  Dr  Thomas 
Goodwin,  D.D.,  an  Independent  Divine,  sometime 
President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  Chap- 
lain to  the  Protector  Cromwell.  This  book  was 
called,  '  The  Heart  of  Christ'  in  Heaven  towards 
Sinners  on  Earth,  and  its  sub-title  was,  A  Treatise 
Demonstrating  the  Gracious  Disposition  and  Tender 
Affection  of  Christ  in  His  Humane  Nature  now 
in  Glory,  unto  His  Members  under  all  sorts  of 
Infirmities i  either  of  Sin  or  Misery.  In  this  book, 
as  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  especially 
of  St  Bernard,  the  Heart  of  Christ  is  used 
figuratively  for  the  human  affections  and  tender- 
ness of  our  Blessed  Lord.  The  language  used, 
however,  is  somewhat  mystical,  and  the  word 
'  Heart '  is  given  in  large  capitals.  At  the  outset 
Dr  Goodwin  tells  us  that  his  discourse  'lays  open 
the  "  Heart "  of  Christ,'  and  further  on  he  informs 
us  that  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  (St  John, 
chap,  xiii.)  was  an  example  of  'outward  visible 
demonstrations  of  His  Heart,'  and  when  expound- 
ing chapter  xvil  he  says,  '  First  he  lets  them  see 
what  His  Heart  would  be  unto  them,  and  how 
mindful  of  them  when  in  Heaven."  Claudius  de  la 
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Colombiere  was  much  impressed  by  this  book. 
Returning  to  France  he  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  persecuted  nun,  enlisted  in  her  favour  the 
powerful  support  of  the  Jesuits,  and  finally,  by 
their  influence,  the  cult  was  taken  up.  Thus  the 
innocent  spiritual  words  of  Dr  Goodwin  were 
materialised  into  words  of  adoration  to  be  paid 
to  the  actual  physical  heart  of  Jesus. 

Many  long  years  were,  however,  to  elapse  before 
the  worship  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  to  become 
the  great  feature  of  the  'new  religion'  of  modern 
Romanism.  The  Jesuit  Order  by  constant  inter- 
ference in  political  matters  and  by  their  ceaseless 
quarrels  with  other  ecclesiastics  and  jealousy  of  all 
power  superior  to  their  own,  wearied  out  most 
Roman  Catholic  governments  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

On  July  21,  1773,  the  best  and  bravest  man  that 
ever  filled  the  papal  throne,  Pope  Clement  XIV., 
in  his  famous  Breve,  Dominus  ac  Redemptor  noster, 
suppressed  the  Jesuit  Order.  This  step  was  only  taken 
after  a  long  and  exhaustive  inquiry,  and  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  every  Roman  Catholic  Government.  '  The 
Pope  himself  said :  "  I  did  not  resolve  upon  the 
measure  until  I  had  well  weighed  it.  I  would  do 
it  again,  but  this  will  be  my  death  6/ow."  He 
died,  in  fact,  a  year  and  two  months  afterwards, 
declining  mysteriously  in  the  vigour  of  his  age. 
To  the  physician,  who  was  baffled  by  his  com- 
plaint, he  said  :  "  You  will  find  it  described  in  the 
9 ist  Psalm  as  the  '  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness.' "  Also  he  said :  "  When  a  man  goes  to 
the  trenches  he  must  expect  a  cannon  ball." ' 
(Gallon,  England  and  the  Papacy,  p.  122.) 
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For  about  forty-one  years  (1773-1814)  the  Jesuit 
Order  remained  suppressed,  but  in  1814,  after  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  began  a  strange  revival  of  medievalism 
and  obscurantism  which  has  continued  its  bane- 
ful progress  up  to  the  present  day.  The  Jesuit 
Order,  which  had  maintained  a  quiet  and  obscure 
existence  through  the  connivance  of  the  successor 
of  Clement  XIV.,  was  now  publicly  restored  in  the 
year  1814  by  the  bull  of  Pius  VII.  '  Sollicitudo 
omnium  Ecclesiarum! 

One  main  object  of  the  Pope  in  thus  reviving 
the  Jesuit  Order  was  to  crush  Gallicanism  and  all 
independence  in  France,  to  promote  ultramontan- 
ism,  and  so  to  lay  the  French  Church  prostrate  at 
the  foot  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  The  Jesuits 
succeeded  only  too  well.  They  proved  admirable 
agents  in  the  work  entrusted  to  them,  and  one  of 
their  chief  instruments  was  the  cult  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  The  Jesuit  Order  was  restored  in  1814, 
and  the  F£te  of  the  Sacr£  Cceur  was  made 
obligatory  in  France  in  1822.  On  September  23, 
1860,  Pope  Pius  IX.  placed  the  top-stone  on  the 
edifice  by  granting  100  days'  indulgence  once  daily 
for  the  recitation  of  the  prayer :  '  Sweet  Heart  of 
my  Jesus,  make  me  love  Thee  more  and  more.' 
Another  indulgenced  prayer  is  the  following :  '  My 
loving  Jesus,  out  of  gratitude  to  Thee,  and  to 
make  reparation  for  my  infidelities,  I,  N.  N.,  give 
Thee  my  heart,  and  I  consecrate  myself  wholly  to 
Thee ;  and  with  Thy  help  I  purpose  never  to  sin 
again.'  This  prayer  must  be  recited  before  a 
picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  order  to  gain  an 
indulgence  of  100  days,  and  if  so  recited  every 
day  for  a  month  it  obtains  plenary  indulgence 
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(Raccolta  of  Pius  IX.).  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  not  to 
be  behind  his  predecessor,  specially  commended 
the  whole  (Roman)  Catholic  Church  to  the  'care 
and  benediction  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.' 

Let  us  observe  that  in  this  devotion  '  the  Heart 
of  Jesus '  is  not  meant  to  be  used  figuratively  for 
the  love  and  affection  of  Christ  towards  sinners, 
as  with  the  Puritan  divines  ;  but  as  the  Abb£ 
Guillois  says  in  his  explanation  of  the  catechism, 
'  it  is  the  Material  Heart  of  the  Divine  Saviour, 
hypostatically  united  to  the  Word,  which  we  mean.' 
So  also  in  a  -:book  called,  The  Feast  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  (Burns  &  Gates,  London),  we  read,  'We 
pay  a  direct  adoration  to  the  actual  Heart  of 
Jesus.' 

Although  the  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  sent  to 
the  monastery  of  Moulins  on  September  15,  1686, 
a  picture  of  the  Sacred  Heart  standing  alone  and 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  yet  the  more  usual  way 
by  far  was  to  represent  the  Saviour  at  full  length, 
showing  His  Heart  outside  the  inner  robe.  But 
of  late  years  the  Heart  stands  alone,  surrounded 
by  a  crown  of  thorns,  painted  of  a  blood-red  colour, 
shedding  drops  of  blood,  or  sometimes  pouring 
forth  a  stream  of  blood  below  and  emitting  flames 
above.  In  one  French  picture,  which  I  possess, 
it  is  even  set  on  the  summit  of  a  pillar,  surrounded 
by  a  halo  of  glory,  as  a  veritable  idol,  with  the 
words  below,  '  Heart  of  Jesus  .  .  .  have  pity  upon 
us.' 

The  religion  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  now  spread 
throughout  the  world.  In  France  the  ultramontane 
party  have  vainly  tried  to  have  the  image  of  the 
Sacre"  Cceur  emblazoned  on  the  national  flag.  In 
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England  a  New  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is 
springing  up  in  north-east  Kent  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  Southwark  on 
June  26,  1901,  when  the  bishop  said:  'It  is  evident 
that  the  blessing  of  God  is  upon  this  great  under- 
taking.' '  Every  devout  client  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the 
Colonies  is  asked  to  send  a  small  offering — to  put 
a  few  ibricks  (ten  bricks  to  a  shilling),  in  the  new 
church  as  a  little  act  of  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  which 
is  to  be  the  century  of  the  Sacred  Heart'  (Priests 
and  People,  p.  193). 

The  Jesuit  Order,  faithful  to  their  own  title, '  the 
Company  of  Jesus,'  were  naturally  concerned  with 
the  devotion  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  terribly  though 
they  have  materialised  and  debased  the  original 
conception,  but  the  devotees  of  Mary  alarmed  at 
the  rapid  progress  of  this  cult,  when  once  it  had 
struck  root,  clamoured  for  an  equal  recognition  of1 
the  Heart  of  Mary  also,  and  obtained  from  Pius  IX. 
an  indulgence  (Raccolta,  v.  81)  for  a  prayer  to  the 
united  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary :  '  May  the  Divine 
Heart  of  Jesus  and  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary 
be  known,  praised,  blessed,  worshipped,  and  glorified, 
always,  and  in  all  places.  Amen.'  They  are  thus 
represented  on  a  popular  card  of  devotion,  united 
by  a  sword  which  passes  through  both,  and  causes 
both  hearts  to  shed  drops  of  blood ;  but  the  Heart 

1  The  cult  of  the  Heart  of  Mary  was  founded  by  a  Norman 
priest,  Jean  Eudes  (1601-1680),  who  afterwards  became  an 
Oratorian,  but  the  Congregation  of  Rites  refused  in  any  way 
to  recognise  this  cultus  till  1799.  Only  in  recent  years  has 
the  Society  of  Jesus  supported  this  devotion. 
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of  Mary  is  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  roses,  while 
the  Heart  of  Jesus  is  still  girt  with  the  crown  of 
thorns.  The  '  servants  of  Mary '  did  not  stop  here, 
they  established  a  separate  confraternity  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  with  its  own  offices 
and  its  own  indulgences,  and  obtained  from  the 
weak  Pope  Pius  IX.  a  new  indulgence  of  300  days 
for  the  prayer  :  '  Sweet  Heart  of  Mary  be  my 
salvation '  (Raccolta,  v.  82),  and  they  publish  pictures 
of  the  Heart  of  Mary  alone,  and  still  distinguished 
by  the  roses  instead  of  the  thorns. 

Thus  then  we  have  traced  this  'new  religion' 
step  by  step  from  its  origin  in  the  works  of  a 
Puritan  divine  to  its  adoption  by  the  Jesuit  Order, 
from  its  representation  on  the  side  of  the  Saviour 
appearing  outside  His  robe,  to  the  image  set  alone 
for  worship  upon  a  pillar,  from  its  union  with  the 
Heart  of  Mary,  to  the  worship  of  the  Heart  of 
Mary  alone — Facilis  descensus  Averno.  When  once 
the  rock  of  Scripture  is  left,  'all  other  ground  is 
sinking  sand.' 


CHAPTER  XVI 

MARIOLATRY 

THIS  term  is  composed  of  two  words,  Maria  and 
Latreia,  the  latter  being  the  worship  paid  to  God 
Himself.  Just  as  idolatry  signifies  the  divine  wor- 
ship paid  to  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  so  the  term 
'  Mariolatry '  is  applied  to  the  worship  paid  by 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  seems 
to  us  in  no  way  different  either  in  essence  or 
degree  to  that  which  is  rendered  to  God  and  to 
Christ. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  Roman  Catholic 
divines,  especially  when  writing  for  Protestants,  have 
always  denied  that  they  offered  this  divine  worship 
to  Mary.  They  distinguish  between  three  kinds 
of  veneration  and  adoration,  which  they  respectively 
name  dulia,  hyperdulia,  and  latria.  The  first  (dulid) 
is  that  which  is  paid  to  holy  men,  saints,  and  angels. 
The  second  (hyperdulia}  is  that  which  is  only  paid 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  third  (latria)  is  that 
reserved  for  God  Himself. 

The  learned  Father  Raphael  Melia,  D.D.,  of  St 
Peter's  Church,  Hatton  Garden,  in  his  great  work1 

1  The  Virgin  Mary.  By  Father  Raphael  Melia,  D.D.,  crown 
8vo,  454  pp.  Longmans  &  Co.,  1868. 
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on  the  Virgin  Mary  puts  the  case  in  the  following 
way :  '  The  veneration,  homage,  or  worship,  as  it 
may  be  termed,  given  by  Catholics  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  however  it  may  raise  her  above  all  other 
created  beings,  cannot  with  any  discrimination  be 
compared  with,  or  assimilated  to,  that  divine  honour, 
supreme  worship  and  adoration  which  we  offer  to 
the  Sovereign  Deity.'  Again  the  same  author 
proceeds :  '  With  regard  to  any  prayer-book  that 
may  seem  to  attribute  to  Mary  a  nature  more  than 
human,  you  should  consider  that  such  expressions 
are  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  the  effusions  of  pious 
souls,  who  had  the  good  intention  of  thus  showing 
their  love  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  If  these 
expressions  be  taken  in  the  sense  meant  by  those  who 
wrote  and  uttered  them,  they  will  be  found  perfectly 
justifiable,  though  by  those  who  have  not  been 
brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith  (through  want 
of  clear  ideas  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject),  they  may  be  deemed  derogatory  to  the 
attributes  of  God.  However,  should  any  expres- 
sions be  found  in  our  books  of  devotion  inconsistent 
with  the  teaching  of  theology,  they  are  by  no 
means  to  be  considered  as  sanctioned,  much  less 
suggested  or  enjoined,  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  approved  Catholic  books  you  will  find  the  Blessed 
Virgin  always  represented  as  our  Advocate  before 
the  throne  of  God,  all-powerful  by  the  power  of 
supplication,  interceding  for  us,  which  excludes  all 
attributes  of  divine  power  and  perfection.'  The  same 
learned  father  tells  Protestants  that  '  they  are  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
Catholicity,  that  they  are  imbued  from  their  infancy 
with  the  most  ridiculous  arid  degrading  prejudices 
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against  the  Catholic  religion,  and  besides,  being 
prohibited  from  the  perusal  of  Catholic  books,  they 
readily  imbibe  the  poisonous  misrepresentations 
poured  forth  from  Protestant  publications.' 

Such  is  the  Roman  presentment  of  the  case 
thus  ably  put  forward  in  this  remarkable  work 
which  bears  the  approving  mark  of  Henry 
Edward,  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  better  known 
as  Cardinal  Manning.  It  will  be  my  object  in 
this  article  to  show  how  unfair  this  statement  is, 
and  I  shall  prove  to  the  readers,  not  from  '  Pro- 
testant publications'  but  from  Roman  Catholic 
books,  and  those  not  unapproved  books  of  devotion 
containing  the  'effusions  of  pious  souls'  but  from 
books  of  authority  written  by  canonised  saints, 
and  declared  Doctors  of  the  Church,  that  the 
highest  form  of  worship  (latria)  is  offered  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  that  she  is  regarded  as  a  source  of 
grace,  that  divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to  her, 
and  that  she  is  invoked  not  merely  as  'our  inter- 
cessor and  advocate  before  the  throne  of  her 
Divine  Son,'  but  as  herself  being  the  only  hope, 
the  refuge  of  sinners,  the  co-redemptress  of  the 
human  race,  and  that  hence  the  worship  offered 
to  her  is  properly  called  Mariolatry. 

In  the  first  place  we  notice  that  in  an 
encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  published  in  the 
Irish  Catholic  of  October  9,  1897,  it  is  said,  'Our 
manner  of  praying  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  has 
something  in  common  with  our  worship  of  God, 
so  that  the  Church  even  addresses  to  her  the 
words  with  which  we  pray  to  God :  "  Have  mercy 
on  sinners."'  So,  too,  the  preceding  Pope,  Pius 
IX.,  wrote  in  his  encyclical,  1849:  'Ye  know 
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very  well,  venerable  brethren,  that  the  whole  of 
our  confidence  is  placed  in  the  most  Holy  Virgin, 
since  God  has  placed  in  Mary  the  fulness  of  all 
good,  that  accordingly  we  may  know  that  if  there 
is  any  hope  in  us,  if  any  grace,  if  any  salvation,  it 
redounds  to  us  from  her,  because  such  is  His  will, 
who  hath  willed  that  we  should  have  everything 
through  Mary.' 

Passing  from  Popes  to  canonised  saints,  we 
will  confine  ourselves  to  three  out  of  many.  First, 
St  Bona ventura,  born  1221,  whose  festival  on 
July  14  is  a  'double,'  and  who  appears  in  the 
Roman  Calendar  as  '  bishop,  confessor,  and 
doctor.'  He  was  doctor  in  theology,  and  also 
lecturer  in  philosophy  and  theology,  and  was 
popularly  known  by  the  title  of  Doctor  Seraphicus. 
The  special  collect  on  July  14  in  the  Missal 
runs  thus :  '  O  God,  who  didst  give  to  Thy  people 
Bonaventura  as  a  minister  of  eternal  salvation, 
grant  that  we  may  deserve  to  have  him  as  our 
Intercessor  in  Heaven,  whom  we  had  as  Teacher 
on  earth.'  Now,  what  is  the  teaching  of  this 
Doctor  of  the  Church? 

He  prepared  a  book  called  the  Psalterium 
Marianum,  the  preface  of  which  begins  with  the 
words :  '  Come  unto  Mary  all  that  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  and  she  will  give  you  rest' — words 
which  are  even  now  inscribed  over  the  main  door 
of  one  of  the  principal  churches  in  the  great  Plaza 
at  Cuzco,  Peru.  He  then  takes  the  Psalms  singly, 
and  so  changes  them  as  to  address  them  not  to 
God  but  to  Mary.  Thus  the  95th  Psalm  is 
rendered :  '  O  come  let  us  sing  unto  Our  Lady, 
let  us  heartily  rejoice  in  the  Virgin  that  brings 
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us  salvation,'  etc.;  the  5ist  Psalm,  'Have  mercy 
upon  me,  O  Lady,  who  art  called  the  Mother  of 
Mercy,  according  to  thy  tender  mercy,  cleanse 
me  from  my  iniquities ' ;  the  84th  Psalm,  '  How 
amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Queen  of  virtue, 
how  amiable  is  thy  dwelling  place.'1 

After  this  awful  perversion  of  God's  Word,  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  Doctor  treats 
the  magnificent  .  hymn,  the  Te  Deum,  in  like 
manner  thus :  '  We  praise  thee,  O  Mary,  as  the 
Mother  of  God,  we  acknowledge  thee  to  be  the 
Virgin.  All  the  earth  doth  worship  thee,  the 
spouse  of  the  Eternal.  All  angels  and  archangels, 
thrones  and  principalities,  serve  thee.  To  thy 
glory  the  angels  for  ever  sing :  Holy,  Holy,  Holy, 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  both  a  mother  and  a  virgin. 
The  glorious  company  of  the  apostles  praise  thee, 
the  Mother  of  the  Creator.  O  Lady,  save  thy 
people,  that  we  may  partake  of  the  inheritance 
of  thy  Son,  govern  us  and  guard  us  for  ever. 
Vouchsafe,  O  sweet  Mary,  to  keep  us  now  and 
for  ever  without  sin.'  Even  the  Athanasian  creed 
is  also  travestied.  'Whosoever  will  be  saved, 
before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  believe 
firmly  in  the  Virgin  Mary.' 

The  next  authority  to  whom  we  refer  is  St 
Bernardine  of  Siena,  born  1380,  canonised  1450. 
His  works  fill  five  folio  volumes.  He  established 
no  less  than  three  hundred  monasteries,  as  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Observantine  Order.  His  festival 
is  '  semi-double '  on  May  20.  These  are  extracts 
of  his  sermons,  printed  in  Paris  1636,  quoted  as 

1  Works  of  St  Bonaventura,  Vatican  Edition.  See 
Appendix  D. 
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before  from  Dearden.  '  All  things,  even  God, 
are  servants  of  the  Empire  of  the  Virgin.'  '  All 
the  angelic  spirits  are  the  ministers  and  servants 
of  this  glorious  Virgin.'  'To  comprise  all  in  a 
brief  sentence,  I  have  no  doubt  that  God  granted 
all  the  pardons  and  liberations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment on  account  of  His  love  and  reverence  for 
this  blessed  Maid  by  which  God  pre-ordained 
from  eternity,  that  she  should,  by  predestination, 
be  honoured  above  all  His  works.'  '  God  is 
subject  to  the  command  of  Mary.'  '  I  fear  not 
to  say  that  the  Virgin  has  a  certain  jurisdiction 
over  the  flowing  of  all  graces.  And  because  she 
is  the  Mother  of  such  a  Son  of  God,  who  produces 
the  Holy  Spirit,  therefore  all  the  gifts,  graces, 
and  virtues  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  administered 
by  the  hands  of  Herself,  to  whom  she  will,  how 
she  will,  and  in  what  quantity  she  will.'  But  there 
is  something  more  grievous  still  St  Bernardine 
says :  '  Setting  each  individual  thing  one  against 
the  other,  namely,  what  things  God  hath  done 
for  man,  and  what  things  the  Blessed  Virgin  hath 
done  for  God,  you  will  see  that  Mary  /ias  done 
more  for  God  than  God  has  done  for  man :  so  that 
thus,  on  account  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (whom 
nevertheless  He  Himself  made),  God  is  in  a 
certain  measure  under  greater  obligation  to  us  t/ian 
we  are  to  Him' 

The  third  and  last  saint  to  whom  I  shall  refer 
belongs  to  more  modern  times.  St  Alfonso  Maria 
de  Liguori,  to  give  his  name  in  the  Italian  form, 
was  born  in  1696  and  died  in  1787.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Redemptorist  Order,  and  was  author 
of  a  large  number  of  theological  works.  He  was 
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canonised  in  1839,  and  in  April  1871  the  title  of 
'  Doctor  of  the  Church '  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Pius  IX.  Before  his  canonisation  his  writings 
were  examined  by  a  Pontifical  Commission,  and 
were  declared  to  contain  nothing  worthy  of  censure. 
As  a  saint,  according  to  Roman  doctrine,  there 
can  be  no  error  in  his  writings,  but  as  Doctor  of 
the  Church,  not  only  are  his  writings  free  from 
error,  but  his  teaching  is  to  guide  bishops  and 
clergy  in  forming  their  own  judgments,  and  is 
a  standard  whereby  they  themselves  are  to  be 
judged  If,  then,  authoritity  is  to  be  found  any- 
where, it  must  be  in  the  writings  of  one  who  has 
been  so  recently  declared  Doctor  of  the  Church. 

Among  the  best  known  treatises  of  Liguori  is 
the  very  popular  book  called  The  Glories  of  Mary, 
which  has  been  formally  recommended  to  Anglo- 
Romans  by  Cardinals  Wiseman  and  Manning. 
The  edition  I  have  before  me  is  a  translation 
'  by  a  Catholic  clergyman,'  published  by  Duffy 
and  Co.,  Dublin,  and  bearing  the  imprimatur  of 
'  t%t  Gulielmus  I.  Walsh,  Archiepiscopus  Dublinensis, 
Hiberniae  Primus.'  It  contains  395  pages,  and  is 
in  form  a  paraphrase  of  the  Salve  Regina,  treating 
of  the  frequent  and  abundant  graces  which  the 
Mother  of  God  obtains  for  her  children.  In  order 
to  give  a  fair  idea  of  this  popular  book  of  devo- 
tion, I  will  not  cull  passages  from  various  parts 
of  the  book,  but  will  confine  my  quotations  to  a 
single  section,  taken  almost  at  random,  namely, 
chapter  iii.,  section  2,  entitled  '  Mary  is  the  Hope 
of  Sinners.' 

The  section  begins  by  quoting  Gen.  i.  16,  and 
expounds  the  text  thus :  '  The  Sun/  says  Cardinal 
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Hugo,  'was  a  figure  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  light 
shines  on  the  just,  who  live  in  the  day  of  divine 
grace ;  and  the  Moon  is  the  figure  of  Mary, 
through  whom  sinners  are  enlightened,  who  live 
in  the  night  of  sin.'  'Since,  then,  Mary  is  this 
propitious  Moon  to  sinners,  if  any  miserable  man,' 
says  Innocent  III.,  'finds  himself  fallen  into  the 
night  of  sin,  what  must  he  do?  Let  him  behold 
the  Moon ;  let  him  pray  to  Mary.  Since  he  has 
lost  the  light  of  the  Sun,  ...  let  him  turn  to 
the  Moon,  let  him  ask  the  prayers  of  Mary,  and 
she  will  obtain  for  him  light  to  know  the  misery 
of  his  state,  and  strength  soon  to  rise  from  it' 

The  next  point  is  taken  from  the  City  of  Refuge 
(Num.  xxxv.).  '  One  of  the  titles  which  the  Holy 
Church  gives  to  the  Divine  Mother,  and  which  is 
most  encouraging  to  poor  sinners,  is,  Refuge  of 
Sinners.  In  Judea  there  was  formerly  the  city  of 
refuge.  ...  At  the  present  time  there  are  not 
so  many  cities  of  refuge  as  then ;  there  is  now 
but  one,  that  is  Mary,  of  whom  it  was  said : 
"Glorious  things  are  said  of  thee,  O  city  of  God." 
Ps.  Ixxxvii.  3.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that 
in  the  ancient  cities  of  refuge,  all  criminals  did  not 
find  refuge,  neither  was  there  protection  for  per- 
sons who  were  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  crimes,  but 
under  the  patronage  of  Mary  all  sinners  find  pro- 
tection, no  matter  what  crimes  they  may  have 
committed :  it  is  enough  for  them  to  take  refuge 
under  her  mantle.  It  is  enough  to  have  recourse 
to  Mary.  "Assemble  yourselves,  and  let  us  enter 
into  the  fenced  city,"  Jer.  viii.  14.  This  fenced  city 
is,  according  to  blessed  Albertus  Magnus,  the  Holy 
Virgin,  fortified  in  grace  and  in  glory.  Fly,  O 
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Adam,  O  Eve,  and  you  their  children,  who  have 
provoked  the  divine  wrath,  fly  and  take  refuge  in 
the  bosom  of  this  good  mother ;  do  you  not  know 
that  she  is  the  only  city  of  refuge,  and,  after  Jesus, 
the  only  hope  of  sinners.' 

Again,  the  glorious  St  Bonaventura  is  quoted  as 
representing  sinners  as  tossed  to  and  fro  by  remorse 
of  conscience  on  a  sea  agitated  by  the  storm,  with- 
out light,  without  a  guide,  on  the  point  of  losing 
hope  and  giving  themselves  to  despair.  With  this 
thought,  the  saint,  pointing  to  Mary,  who  is  com- 
monly called  the  Star  of  the  Sea,1  appears  to  raise 
his  voice  and  say :  '  Poor  lost  sinners,  do  not 
despair ;  raise  your  eyes  to  this  beautiful  star ; 
take  the  breath  of  confidence,  for  Mary  will  enable 
you  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  and  will 
conduct  you  to  the  haven  of  salvation.' 

'  She  is  called  the  plane  tree :  "  As  a  plane  tree 
.  .  .  was  I  exalted "  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  19),  that 
sinners  may  know  that,  as  the  plane  tree  by  its 
shade  protects  the  traveller  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  so  Mary,  when  she  sees  the  wrath  of  divine 
justice  kindled  against  them,  invites  them  to  take 
refuge  under  the  shadow  of  her  protection.  The 
prophet  Isaias  complained  in  his  own  times,  say- 
ing :  "  Behold,  Thou  art  angry,  and  we  have  sinned 
.  .  .  there  is  none  .  .  .  that  riseth  up,  and 
taketh  hold  of  Thee  " ;  Isai.  Ixiv.  7.  Yes,  for  Mary 
was  not  then  born  to  the  world.  Before  Mary, 
there  was  no  one  who  would  dare  take  hold  of 
God.  But  now,  when  God  is  angry  with  a  sinner 
whom  Mary  takes  under  her  protection,  she  restrains 

1  Stella  marts,  '  star  of  the  sea',  is  supposed  to  be  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Hebrew  word  Miriam,  which  stands  for  Mary. 
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her  Son,  that  He  may  not  inflict  chastisement,  and 
saves  the  sinner.  She  takes  hold  of  her  Son,  that 
He  may  not  strike  the  sinner.' l 

Rebecca,  too,  was  a  figure  of  Mary,  who  says 
to  the  angels :  '  Bring  me  sinners '  (who  are  re- 
presented by  the  kids),  '  that  by  obtaining  for 
them  sorrow  and  a  purpose  of  amendment,  I  may 
season  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will 
become  clean  and  acceptable  to  God.'  So,  too,  the 
Abbot  Franco  says,  that  '  Mary  knows  how  to 
season  these  kids,  so  that  their  flavour  is  not  only 
equal  but  sometimes  even  superior  to  that  of  deer.' 

The  Blessed  Virgin  herself  revealed  to  St  Bridget, 
that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  sinner  so  hateful 
to  God,  that  he  will  not,  if  he  have  recourse  to 
her,  recover  the  divine  grace.  The  same  St  Bridget 
heard  Jesus  Christ  one  day  saying  to  His  Mother, 
that  she  would  be  ready  to  obtain  mercy  for  the 
devil,  if  he  humbled  himself  to  ask  her  aid.  That 
haughty  spirit  will  never  humble  himself  to  implore 
the  protection  of  Mary ;  but  were  he  to  do  so, 
Mary  would  use  the  clemency  and  the  power  to 
obtain  for  him  from  God,  by  her  prayers,  pardon 
and  deliverance.  There  is  not  in  the  world  a 
sinner  so  abandoned  and  defiled,  as  to  make  Mary 
abhor  and  cast  him  off. 

The  ark  of  Noah  was  a  figure  of  Mary :  for 
as  in  the  ark  all  the  brute  creation  found  shelter, 
so  under  the  protection  of  Mary  all  sinners,  who 
by  their  carnal  vices  and  sins  resemble  brute 
animals,  find  refuge  :  but  with  this  difference.  In 

1  Exactly  the  same  sentiment  as  is  here  given  by  Liguori,  is 
also  expressed  by  St  Bonaventura  in  his  works,  and  by  Richard 
of  St  Lawrence. 
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the  ark  the  brutes  remained  brutes;  but  under 
the  mantle  of  Mary  the  wolf  becomes  a  lamb,  the 
tigress  becomes  a  dove.  One  day  St  Gertrude 
saw  Mary  with  an  open  mantle,  and  under  it  a 
multitude  of  wild  beasts,  leopards,  lions,  bears. 
The  saint  understood  that  these  wild  beasts  were 
miserable  sinners,  whom,  when  they  have  recourse 
to  Mary,  she  receives  with  sweetness  and  love. 
Justly,  then,  O  my  most  sweet  Queen,  does  St 
John  Damascene  salute  thee,  and  call  thee  '  the 
hope  of  them  that  are  in  despair ' ;  and  justly 
art  thou  called  by  St  Lawrence  Justinian,  'the 
hope  of  criminals';  by  St  Augustin,  'the  only 
refuge  of  sinners ' ;  by  St  Ephrem,  '  the  secure 
harbour  of  the  shipwrecked.' l 

Such,  then,  is  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  I  have  taken  all  these  statements  as  they 
appear  consecutively  in  one  section  of  Liguori's 
treatise,  without  any  attempt  at  selection,  and  only 
slight  abridgment,  in  order  to  give  a  fair  sample 
of  the  teaching.  I  might  go  on  to  quote  the 
entire  book,  and  especially  the  '  Examples,'  many 
of  which  are  incredibly  absurd  stories  taken  from 
mediaeval  legends.  There  are  many  similar  books 
of  devotion  to  the  Virgin,  filled  with  like  extreme 
statements,  and  singular  wrestings  of  the  Scripture 
from  their  true  meaning.  I  will  only  cite  a  very 
popular  little  book,2  The  Little  Office  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  to  which  Pius  IX.  (Breve,  March  31, 
1876)  attached  an  indulgence  of  300  days  and  100 
days  applicable  to  souls  in  purgatory,  each  time 

1  Salve    spes   desperatorum.      Spes  delinquentium.      Unica 
spes  peccatorum.    Naufragorum  portus  tutissimus. 
8  See  page  27. 
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the  anthem,  Hcsc  est  Virgo,  with  its  versicle  and 
response,  is  recited.  I  purposely  omit  the  articles 
of  the  Hungarian  and  Silesian  confessions,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  forced  on  the  compulsory 
converts  from  Protestantism  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  These  articles  are  so  monstrous,  that 
Catholics  try  to  repudiate  them  as  Protestant 
forgeries,  though  their  authenticity  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  Bishop  Chr.  Wordsworth,1 
yet  as  they  are  now  disowned,  I  pass  them  by. 
I  pass  by  also  all  popular  picture  cards,  with  their 
accompanying  prayers,  and  all  enthusiastic,  un- 
authorised, expressions  of  private  individuals.  I 
lay  before  the  reader  only  the  calm  teaching  of 
the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  as  expressly  sanctioned 
by  Cardinal  Manning  and  Archbishop  Walsh  for  use, 
even  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  these  enlightened 
days  of  modern  criticism. 

If  such  be  the  authorised  teaching,  can  we 
wonder  that  the  people  still  run  after  the  image 
of  the  Black  Virgin  of  Tournai  in  Belgium,  and 
the  Black  Virgin  of  Chartres,  and  many  other 
wonder-working  images  of  wood  and  stone ;  or 
that  they  seek  the  assistance  of  Mary  in  every 
trouble,  and  ascribe  to  her  every  deliverance? 
In  the  beautiful  ex-voto  church  on  the  Mount 
St  Catharine,  near  Rouen,  I  myself  calculated 
that  out  of  every  100  marble  tablets  of  thanks- 
giving about  97  per  cent  attributed  deliverance 

1  Letters  to  M.  Goudon  on  the  Destructive  Character  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  by  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Canon  of  West- 
minster. Second  Edition.  Rivingtons,  1847.  And  a  Sequel  to 
the  Letters,  by  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition.  Rivingtons, 
1848. 
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to  Mary  only,  about    2    per    cent    to    Jesus    and 
Mary,  and  only   i   per  cent,  to  Jesus  by   Himself. 

Not  only  are  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
churches  dedicated  to  Mary,  not  only  are  altars  in 
her  special  honour  set  up  everywhere,  but  of  late 
years  Marist  Priests  and  Marist  Brothers  make  it 
their  special  mission  to  propagate  her  worship.  In 
the  little  Catechism  of  the  Marist  Brothers  among 
the  twelve  glories  of  Mary  are  her  Assumption,  her 
coronation  as  Queen  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
her  appointment  by  Jesus  Christ  to  be  'dispenser 
of  all  His  graces ' ;  and  the  children  are  taught 
to  say :  '  We  ought  to  have  recourse  to  Mary  at 
all  times,  in  all  places,  every  day  and  every  hour.' 
Surely  then,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  say  that 
the  Roman  Church  is  teaching  'another  gospel,'  'a 
new  religion,'  not  merely  a  development  or  modi- 
fication but  the  substitution  of  another  Saviour, 
another  object  of  worship.  Modern  Romanism  is 
verily  guilty  of  Mariolatry. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

NOTRE   DAME   DE   LOURDES 

DURING  the  winter  of  1863  to  1864,  I  was  residing 
at  Pau,  a  charming  and  well-known  health  resort 
on  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  It  was  there  that  I  first 
heard  of  Lourdes,  and  the  visions  said  to  have 
been  vouchsafed  to  the  peasant  girl  Bernadette 
Soubirous.  But  although  five  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  time  of  the  visions,  the  cult  of  N.  D.  de 
Lourdes  had  not  yet  begun ;  and  when  I  passed 
through  the  little  town  in  the  spring  of  1864,  it 
still  retained  its  quiet,  old-fashioned,  sleepy  appear- 
ance. The  only  thing  of  note  then  was  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  castle,  dating  in  part  from 
Roman  times. 

In  those  days  N.  D.  de  la  Salette  held  the 
first  place  among  French  devotions  to  the  Virgin, 
and  it  was  little  thought  how  completely  La 
Salette  was  to  be  overshadowed  and  eclipsed  by 
Lourdes.  In  the  wonderful  book,  partly  romance, 
partly  history,  of  Emile  Zola,  known  by  the  title 
of  Lourdes,  the  great  novelist  has  traced  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  devotions.  The  visionaries 
of  La  Salette  were  Mdanie  Mathieu,  a  girl  of 

fourteen,    and    Maximin    Giraud,    a   boy   of  twelve. 
211 
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It  was  on  September  19,  1846,  that  the  Virgin 
is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  ravine  of  La 
Sezia,  close  to  the  valley  of  La  Salette,  in  the 
department  of  the  I  sere.  The  local  clergy  speedily 
endorsed  the  story  of  the  miraculous  appearance, 
and  thousands  of  people  went  every  year  in  pil- 
grimage to  worship  in  the  church  at  the  head  of 
the  valley,  and  to  bathe  and  drink  at  a  so-called 
miraculous  source.  The  boy  Maximin  proved, 
however,  unsatisfactory,  and  a  certain  Mdlle.  de 
Lamerliere  was  accused  of  having  concocted  the 
miracle.  When  she  took  proceedings  against  her 
accusers,  she  lost  her  case,  and  so  the  glory  of 
La  Salette  faded  gradually  away. 

But,  in  1858,  all  believed  in  La  Salette;  the 
village  priest  of  Lourdes,  the  Abbi  Ader,  used  to 
describe  to  the  village  children,  after  catechism, 
the  marvellous  story  of  the  lady  in  dazzling 
robes,  who  walked  upon  the  grass  without  even 
making  it  bend — the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  showed 
herself  to  M^lanie  and  Maximin  on  the  banks  of 
the  mountain  stream,  and  confided  to  them  a  great 
secret,  and  announced  the  anger  of  her  Divine 
Son.  He  told  also  of  the  spring  which  had  sprung 
up  from  the  tears  which  she  had  shed — a  spring 
which  cured  all  ailments — while  the  Secret,  sealed 
with  three  seals,  slumbered  at  Rome.  Bernadette 
listened  passionately  to  the  story,  and  dreamed 
over  it,  as  she  tended  her  lambs  and  told  the 
beads  of  her  rosary  upon  the  mountains.  More- 
over, the  village  priest,  who  was  very  fond  of 
Bernadette,  often  spoke  of  her  to  the  schoolmaster, 
saying  that  he  never  could  look  at  her  without 
thinking  of  the  children  of  La  Salette.  '  I  cannot 
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account  for  it,'  he  said,  'but  every  time  I  meet 
that  child  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  saw  Melanie,  the 
young  shepherdess,  little  Maximin's  companion.' 
Can  we  doubt  that  the  fancy  of  the  abb£  to  some 
degree  prepared  the  way  for  its  own  realisa- 
tion? 

I  will  now  come  to  the  visions  themselves ; 
and  as  I  possess  some  of  the  depositions  of  the 
original  witnesses  made  before  the  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  miracle,  I  will  enter  into  some  detail, 
as  it  will  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  basis 
on  which  these  visions  rest  Bernadette  was,  as 
we  have  said,  a  poor  peasant  girl ;  indeed  her 
parents  were  in  very  needy  circumstances ;  though 
her  father  was  engaged  as  a  miller's  man,  yet  his 
large  family  and  low  wages  made  him  specially 
indigent.  The  wretched  hovel  where  the  family 
lived  may  still  be  seen  at  Lourdes.  Bernadette 
herself  had  been  put  out  to  nurse  in  a  little 
village  close  to  Lourdes,  and  as  soon  as  ever 
she  was  able  to  mind  a  few  cows  and  do 
some  trifling  errands,  she  acted  as  servant  to 
her  father's  mother.  It  thus  happened  that  at 
fourteen,  though  a  very  good,  pious  girl,  she  was 
very  ignorant,  and  had  not  even  made  her  first 
communion.  So  she  returned  to  Lourdes  for  that 
purpose,  and  was  placed  at  the  school  of  the 
Sisters  of  Nevers,  who  often  reproached  her  for 
her  extreme  ignorance. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  February 
11,  1858,  that  the  little  Bernadette,  who  was  very 
small  for  her  age,  was  sent  by  her  parents  to  pick 
up  some  sticks  outside  the  town.  Two  or  three 
other  girls  went  with  her,  and  crossed  the  little 
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stream  on  foot,  crying  out  that  the  water  was  very 
cold.  Bernadette  hesitated,  and  was  left  behind, 
gazing  at  the  rocky  hill  beyond  the  stream.  There 
she  saw  three  excavations  in  the  face  of  the  rock, 
the  middle  one  resembling  a  window,  half  covered 
with  brambles  and  wild  briars. 

Presently  she  heard  a  puff  of  wind,  and,  though 
the  trees  all  around  were  motionless,  the  branches 
round  the  mouth  of  the  grotto  seemed  agitated  by 
a  current  of  air.  Immediately  after,  a  lady,  dressed 
in  white,  appeared  at  the  opening,  and  with  a 
smile  signed  to  the  girl  to  come  to  her.  'See,  see 
the  lady  at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto ! '  cried 
Bernadette;  but  the  other  children  looked  and  saw 
nothing.  But  the  lady  still  smiled,  and  beckoned 
to  Bernadette  to  come ;  so  the  girl  hesitated  no 
longer,  crossed  the  brook,  knelt  down  before  the 
grotto,  and  recited  the  rosary. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  and  again  on 
Thursday,  February  18,  she  had  the  same  vision ; 
and  the  last  time,  the  lady  spoke,  and  told  her  to 
come  to  the  grotto  every  morning  for  a  fortnight. 

The  news  of  these  apparitions  soon  spread 
through  all  the  country  side,  and  every  day  a 
larger  and  larger  crowd,  full  of  excitement  and 
curiosity,  went  with  the  girl  to  the  grotto.  They 
saw  nothing  but  the  girl  on  her  knees,  yet  they 
returned  full  of  faith  in  the  miracle.  One  of  the 
witnesses,  who  went  with  her  on  February  24, 
describes  his  experience  thus : — 

'  I  went  disposed  to  make  a  careful  examination, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  expecting  rather  to  amuse 
myself.  At  the  usual  hour  of  7  A.M.,  Bernadette 
came,  and  I  was  close  to  her.  She  knelt  down 
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quietly,  took  her  beads  from  her  pocket,  and  began 
to  pray.  Soon  her  face  became  more  animated,  or 
rather  transformed,  as  her  look  was  fixed  on  the 
rock.  I  saw  nothing  myself  but  the  leafless 
branches,  yet  I  was  convinced  that  a  mysterious 
being  was  there.  Bernadette  became  a  new 
person  in  look  and  in  intelligence.  I  held  my 
breath,  to  catch  the  conversation  which  seemed  to 
be  going  on.  I  observed  that  sometimes  the  girl 
seemed  in  an  ecstasy,  and  wore  an  expression  of 
great  joy.  She  then  went  on  her  knees  to  drink 
some  water  at  the  little  spring,  came  back  again, 
and  renewed  her  prayer,  her  face  being  illuminated 
as  before.' 

On  March  4,  the  lady  made  known  to  Berna- 
dette four  secrets,  and  expressed  her  desire  that  a 
chapel  should  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  appari- 
tion. Bernadette  reported  this  to  the  Cur6  of 
Lourdes,  who,  like  all  the  clergy,  had  held  aloof, 
and  he  replied  that  he  must  first  know  who  the 
lady  was.  On  March  24,  Bernadette  again  saw 
the  lady,  who,  after  repeated  requests  for  her 
name,  gave  the  mysterious  answer,  '  I  am  the 
Immaculate  Conception.'  She  further  told  the 
child  to  renew  her  request  for  the  chapel,  and 
announced  to  her  that  she  would  not  be  happy  on 
the  earth,  but  that  great  bliss  awaited  her  in  heaven. 
Here  the  visions  ended. 

For  some  months  Monsignor  Laurence,  Bishop 
of  Tarbes,  in  whose  diocese  Lourdes  was  situated, 
refused  to  countenance  the  miracle,  and  forbade 
the  clergy  to  take  any  part  in  the  processions 
which  constantly  took  place  to  the  grotto.  But 
nothing  could  restrain  the  excitement  of  the 
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people.  They  brought  the  sick  and  infirm,  washed 
them  with  the  waters  of  the  spring,  and  reported 
continually  various  miraculous  cures. 

At  last  the  civil  authorities  became  perturbed 
by  the  ever  increasing  multitudes.  The  Minister 
of  Worship  at  Paris  required  that  a  stop  should  be 
put  to  all  disorders,  and  the  Prefect  set  military 
guards  to  keep  the  paths  leading  to  the  grotto, 
and  caused  the  precincts  to  be  securely  fenced  in. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Nothing  could  resist  the 
fanaticism  of  the  population.  They  came  by  night 
and  stole  the  water  of  the  spring.  They  crawled 
through  holes  in  the  palings,  while  the  more  robust 
scaled  them.  They  came  in  crowds,  kneeling  down 
before  the  mayor,  beseeching  him  with  sobs  to 
reopen  the  grotto.  They  threatened  to  come  from 
all  the  surrounding  villages  en  masse,  'to  deliver 
God,'  as  they  expressed  it. 

So  for  five  long  months  the  struggle  went  on, 
and  at  last  Monsignor  Laurence  yielded,  and 
appointed  a  commission  of  enquiry.  Then  the 
Emperor,  Napoleon  III.,  who  was  at  Biarritz,  was 
approached,  and,  it  is  said,  at  the  prayer  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  gave  the  order  to  remove  the 
palisade,  and  to  allow  free  access  to  the  grotto. 

People  now  flocked  to  Lourdes  from  all  parts. 
The  Episcopal  commission  reported  favourably. 
The  shouts  of  the  people  went  up  to  heaven, 
'  God  has  conquered,'  and  the  new  cult  of  N.  D. 
de  Lourdes  began  to  be  organised.  Money  poured 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  and 
a  magnificent  Basilica  was  erected  on  the  summit 
of  the  rock,  above  the  grotto. 

The    parish    priest    of   Lourdes,  an   honest  and 
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good-hearted  man,  at  first  took  the  direction  of 
affairs.  His  plans  included  a  magnificent  parish 
church  at  Lourdes,  and  grand  designs  for  the 
worship  at  the  grotto.  A  struggle,  however, 
soon  began  between  the  secular  and  regular 
priests  for  the  control  of  the  stream  of  gold  which 
poured  in  from  all  parts.  As  is  generally  the 
case,  the  Orders  triumphed.  The  parish  priest  was 
displaced,  and  soon  after  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
Bernadette  took  the  veil,  and  retired  to  the  convent 
at  Nevers,  where  she  died  April  16,  1879.  Then 
Lourdes  was  exploited  on  a  vast  scale  by  the 
regulars.  The  Fathers  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception took  possession  of  the  grotto  and  its 
surroundings.  Special  trains  of  pilgrims  were 
organised  by  the  Assumptionist  Fathers  at  Paris, 
and  the  numbers  of  pilgrims  have  exceeded  two 
hundred  thousand  a  year. 

Not  only  at  Lourdes  is  the  cult  of  N.  D.  de 
Lourdes  practised.  In  many  great  churches  on  the 
Continent,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Cathedral  of  St 
Gudule,  at  Brussels,  a  chapel  has  been  set  apart 
for  a  realistic  representation  of  the  famous  grotto, 
with  the  white  marble  statue  of  Our  Lady  placed 
in  the  niche,  representing  the  cleft  in  the  rock.  There 
N.  D.  de  Lourdes  may  be  invoked  and  worshipped, 
and  the  wax  images  of  legs  and  arms  cured  by 
her  intercession  may  be  hung  up  in  her  honour ; 
for,  in  the  words  of  a  recent  English  Roman 
Catholic  writer,  '  the  Miracle  of  Lourdes  is  the 
greatest  and  most  Catholic  of  modern  times,  since 
it  implied  the  affirmation  of  the  Dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  by  the  lips  of  Our  Lady 
herself.' 
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Such,  then,  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  new  devotion.  It  may  serve  as 
a  type  and  example  of  many  others.  Its  special 
success  is  due  partly  to  the  sincerity  and  pious 
character  of  the  visionary  Bernadette,  partly  to 
the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  warm-hearted  peasants  of 
the  Pyrenees,  partly  to  the  careful  exploiting  of 
the  religious  Orders. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  CHILD  JESUS  OF  PRAGUE 

THE  silence  of  Scripture  is  as  full  of  teaching  and 
suggestion  as  are  its  direct  words,  and  in  nothing 
is  that  silence  so  remarkable  as  in  all  that  concerns 
the  holy  childhood  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
One  single  incident,  recorded  by  St  Luke  (chap.  ii. 
41-52),  tells  us  all  that  we  know,  and  all  that  we 
ought  to  know,  of  the  long  years  spent  under 
the  lowly  roof  of  the  carpenter's  shop  at  Nazareth. 
That  childhood,  beautiful  in  its  wondrous  humility, 
obedience,  and  grace,  was  not  to  be  the  object  of 
devotion  or  worship.  It  is  not  the  Child  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  but  the  risen,  ascended,  and  glorified 
Saviour,  who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
us,  that  demands  our  adoration,  our  worship,  and 
our  love. 

Yet  from  the  very  earliest  times  the  holy  child- 
hood has  appealed  to  the  sentiment  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  human  heart.  In  the  very  early  days 
of  primitive  Christianity  numerous  false  gospels 
appeared,  differing  much  in  tone  and  character 
from  the  four  genuine  Apostolic  memoirs,  and 
differing  very  especially  in  the  vain  and  sometimes 
foolish  accounts  of  the  acts  and  sayings  of  the 
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Child  Jesus.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages  the  legend 
of  the  giant  Christopher,  who  is  said  to  have 
carried  the  Child  across  a  deep  river  on  his 
shoulder,  seems  to  have  had  a  special  fascination 
for  the  common  people.  No  fresco  is  more  common 
on  the  walls  of  ancient  churches  than  that  of  St 
Christopher  bearing  the  Infant  Christ 

At  Rome,  one  of  the  most  popular  devotions  is 
that  of  //  Santissimo  Bambino.  This  miraculous 
image  of  the  most  Holy  Child  is  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  made  of  wood,  and  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  head 
and  feet  exposed.  On  the  head  is  a  crown  spark- 
ling with  brilliants,  and  the  clothes  are  covered 
with  rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds.  The  image 
itself  is  said  to  have  been  carved  by  a  Franciscan 
monk,  from  the  wood  of  an  olive-tree  which  grew 
near  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  good  monk  was, 
however,  without  paint,  and  by  prayer  and  fasting 
sought  paint  from  heaven.  One  day  soon  after, 
on  waking  from  sleep,  he  found  the  little  image 
perfectly  painted,  the  wood  looking  like  flesh.  On 
the  way  to  Italy  the  ship  was  wrecked,  but  the 
case  with  the  image  came  safe  to  shore  at  Leghorn. 
It  was  soon  transported  to  Rome,  and  found  an 
abiding  place  in  the  Church  of  the  Ara  Cceli. 
More  than  once  it  was  stolen,  but  each  time  is 
said  to  have  returned  barefoot  to  its  own  altar. 
This  image  is  supposed  to  possess  wonderful  powers 
in  restoring  health  to  the  sick,  and  at  times  it  is 
carried  to  the  house  of  the  patient  in  a  carriage 
sent  for  it,  attended  by  the  priests  in  full  canonicals. 
As  it  passes,  every  head  is  uncovered,  and  every 
knee  bent.  At  Christmas  it  is  exposed  to  public 
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veneration  in  a  scenic  representation  of  the  stable 
at  Bethlehem,  when  thousands  of  people  crowd  to 
the  Ara  Coeli  to  do  homage  to  the  Bambino.  (See 
Appendix  E.) 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  to  represent  the 
Saviour  in  His  mother's  arms.  But  such  pictures 
or  statues  have  had  for  their  object,  either  to 
impress  on  the  mind  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation,  as  in  the  Catacombs,  or,  as  in  later 
times,  to  direct  attention  to  the  Madonna  or 
Blessed  Virgin  as  the  Mother  of  God.  In  our 
own  modern  times,  the  devotion  to  the  holy  child- 
hood has  assumed  a  new  aspect  and  a  new 
importance.  The  Child  Jesus  is  no  longer  an 
infant  in  His  mother's  arms,  but  stands  alone,  as 
a  boy  from  six  to  ten  years  old,  and  even  too 
often  as  a  pretty,  sentimental  boy,  with  elaborately 
dressed  and  curled  hair.  New  oratories,  new  altars, 
are  erected,  and  new  books  produced  'in  honour 
of  the  Divine  Child.'  As  is  always  the  case,  these 
new  devotions  rest,  not  on  the  teaching  of  Holy 
Scripture,  which  maintains  a  remarkable  reserve 
and  almost  total  silence  on  the  subject  of  the 
childhood ;  nor  yet  on  the  tradition  of  the  fathers, 
who  dwelt  very  little  upon  it ;  but  on  visions,  said 
to  have  been  accorded  to  solitary  individuals  in 
comparatively  modern  times.  It  was  in  the  year 
1636  that  the  devotion  of  the  holy  Infancy  was 
established  by  the  venerable  Sister  Margaret  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  a  Carmelite  nun  of  Beaume, 
in  France,  to  whom  it  was  revealed  in  an  ecstasy, 
that  wonderful  graces  might  be  obtained  by  devoutly 
honouring  the  Redeemer's  holy  childhood.  Another 
Carmelite  visionary,  in  the  wilds  of  Bohemia,  had 
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also  a  vision  of  the  Child  Jesus,  and  to  him  is 
due  the  devotion  known  under  the  name  of  '  The 
Child  Jesus  of  Prague.' 

Naturally,  the  Order  of  Discalced  Carmelites  has 
been  specially  forward  in  spreading  this  devotion, 
which  owes  so  much  to  visions  seen  by  members 
of  the  Order.  Thus,  in  Priests  and  People,  page 
337,  is  found  a  remarkable  account,  taken  from 
the  Dublin  Evening  Telegraph,  of  a  recent  cere- 
mony which  took  place  in  the  Church  of  the 
Carmelite  Fathers,  Clarendon  Street,  Dublin.  It 
was  the  occasion  of  '  the  opening  of  a  new  oratory 
in  honour  of  the  Divine  Child,  Jesus  of  Prague. 
Father  Stanislaus  preached  a  powerful  and  eloquent 
sermon,  descriptive  of  the  origin  and  practice  of 
the  devotion.  This  was  followed  by  a  procession 
of  the  Divine  Child  to  the  new  oratory.  On 
witnessing  the  piety  of  the  large  congregation 
present,  one  could  not  but  naturally  call  to  mind 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  "  Praise  the  Lord,  all 
ye  nations;  praise  Him,  all  ye  people.  For  His 
mercy  is  conferred  upon  us,  and  the  truth  of  the 
Lord  remaineth  for  ever."'  The  report  concludes 
thus:  'The  community  of  Saint  Teresa  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  zeal  in  encouraging  this 
beautiful  devotion  to  the  Divine  Child.' 

It  is,  however,  among  German-speaking  peoples 
that  this  cult  is  most  in  vogue.  In  Germany,  the 
devotion  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  seems  of  a  less 
gross  and  extreme  kind  than  elsewhere.  German 
cathedrals  present  a  marked  difference  in  images, 
pictures,  and  inscriptions,  to  those  found  in  Latin 
countries.  The  Saviour  is  more  prominent,  the 
saints  less  so.  Still,  the  Saviour  is  too  often 
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represented  as  a  child.  We  have  seen  the  Child 
Christ  upon  the  Cross,  the  Child  Christ  exhibiting 
His  Sacred  Heart  wreathed  with  thorns,  the  Child 
Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Child  Christ 
bruising  the  serpent's  head,  and  in  other  similar 
relations. 

Even  in  German  Protestant  circles  the  Christ- 
kind  is  treated,  especially  at  Christmas,  in  a  way 
which  seems  to  us  too  sentimental.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly right  and  good  to  dwell  on  the 
wondrous  birth  at  Bethlehem,  and  the  beautiful 
incident  of  the  Temple ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
contemplate  these  past  tokens  of  the  loving- 
kindness  of  our  God,  and  of  the  humility  and 
grace  of  our  Saviour  as  historic  facts  which 
happened  well  nigh  nineteen  hundred  years  ago, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  honour  and  reverence 
the  Saviour  as  still  a  child.  This  is  done,  not  only 
in  the  countless  pictorial  representations  of  the 
Child  Jesus,  but  in  many  authorised  prayers 
addressed  to  Him,  such  as  these  :  '  Honour  and 
worship  be  to  Thee,  O  sweet  Child  Jesus  !  '  (O 
Susses  Jesus-kind  / )  ;  '  Hail  to  Thee,  O  sweetest 
Child  Jesus,  who  dost  draw  all  hearts  to  Thyself.' 
Surely  here  we  have  another  Gospel  and  another 
Jesus,  and  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  God  gave  it  to  us  by  His 
holy  apostles. 

While  writing  the  present  chapter,  the  full  account 
of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  cult  of  the  Child 
Jesus  of  Prague  has  been  communicated  to  me  by 
a  Bohemian  pfarrer,  who  has  carefully  investigated 
the  circumstances  on  the  spot  As  the  history  is 
but  little  known,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the 
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way  in  which  these  devotions  have  arisen,  I 
append  the  narrative  with  but  slight  abridgment : — 

In  the  Church  of  St  Maria  de  Victoria,  in  Prague, 
is  to  be  seen  the  celebrated  image  of  the  Child 
Jesus  of  Prague.  It  is  a  lovely  figure,  made  of 
wax,  four  feet  high,  clad  in  tunic  and  mantle,  with  a 
golden  crown  upon  its  head.  The  right  hand  is 
raised  as  if  in  blessing,  while  the  left  hand  holds 
an  imperial  orb. 

'  It  is  almost  impossible,'  says  a  zealous  promoter 
of  the  adoration  of  this  image,  '  to  recount  all  the 
deeds  by  which  this  Divine  Child  has  rewarded 
His  votaries.  He  is  the  physician  of  the  sick,  the 
comforter  of  the  miserable,  the  helper  in  every 
need  of  soul  and  body,  especially  in  times  of  war 
and  pestilence.  Within  four  years,  more  than 
eighty  marvellous  answers  to  prayer  were  once 
recorded,  though  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
mercies  received  through  the  Child  were  allowed 
to  be  registered.  Almost  every  day  grateful 
votaries  brought  paintings,  jewels,  and  other  rich 
offerings,  to  lay  upon  the  altar,  but  more  precious 
still  was  the  ever-increasing  crowd  of  people  who 
were  found  daily  kneeling  before  the  Child.' 

This  refers  to  a  time  some  160  years  back ;  but 
the  throng  abated,  and  the  treasure  brought  grew 
more  scanty,  until  quite  recently  fresh  efforts  have 
been  made  to  bring  the  devotion  again  into  vogue. 
Within  the  last  six  years  many  thousand  copies  of 
the  story  have  been  circulated,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pictures  sold.  Thus  the  devotion  to 
the  Child  has  been  revived  in  many  countries 
where  it  had  become  obsolete,  as  Bavaria,  Suabia, 
Alsace,  etc.  The  numerous  reports  of  the  miracles 
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said  to  have  been  done  in  these  countries,  are 
clear  proof  of  the  revival  of  the  cult  The  country 
most  devoted  to  the  Child  is  Belgium,  where  the 
Child  appears  as  the  especial  friend  of  children. 
The  Chroniques  du  Carmel,  published  in  Brussels, 
narrate  the  most  astounding  stories  about  it.  This 
idol  and  its  sanctuary  is  a  grievous  result  of  the 
anti-reformation  in  Bohemia.  Its  success  is  a  sad 
evidence  of  the  means  by  which  the  fearful  change 
to  Popery  was  carried  out  in  that  unhappy 
country. 

In  the  battle  of  Weissenberg,  November  8,  1620, 
the  great  question  to  be  decided  was  whether 
Bohemia  was  to  remain  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic  ;  whether  she  would  cleave  to  Christ  as 
Head  of  the  Church,  or  obey  Maria,  the  newly- 
installed  Queen  of  Heaven.  The  watchword  of 
the  day,  given  by  Duke  Maximilian,  was  Maria ; 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Protestants  was  largely  due 
to  the  exertions  of  the  French  Carmelite  monk, 
Father  Dominic  de  Jesu  Maria,  who  continually 
rallied  the  wavering  troops  by  his  frantic  shouts 
of  '  Sancta  Maria !  '  The  Roman  Catholics 
ascribed  the  victory  to  the  prayers  of  Father 
Dominic,  and  revered  him  as  a  saint ;  in  Vienna 
they  kissed  his  clothes,  and  cut  off  pieces  of  his 
clothes  for  charms.  Ferdinand  II.  sent  a  golden 
crown  as  a  thank-offering  to  the  Carmelites  at 
Rome  ;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  from  Bohemia  (1624),  he  gave  them  a 
Protestant  church  in  Prague,  which  they  dedicated 
to  St  Maria  de  Victoria,  in  honour  of  the  victory 
of  Weissenberg. 

Then  followed  the  well-known  persecutions  of  the 
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Protestants,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  estates. 
These  were  literally  squandered  upon  the  Church, 
the  Orders,  the  foreign  generals,  and  others.  One 
of  those  who  obtained  the  largest  share  was  the 
Countess  Polyxena  Lobkowitz,  daughter  of  Count 
Wratislaw  by  a  Spanish  mother.  It  was  one  of 
those  marriages  promoted  by  the  Jesuits  to  extend 
their  own  power,  and  regain,  through  the  influence 
of  foreign  and  bigoted  women,  the  lost  estates  of 
the  Church.  The  Lady  Polyxena  was  an  ideal 
instrument  for  this  purpose.  Clever,  ambitious, 
and  unscrupulous,  she  entered  into  all  their 
schemes.  Long  before,  in  1603,  when  Rudolph  II. 
made  a  premature  attempt  to  persecute  the 
Protestants,  she  boasted :  '  There  will  be  heads 
skipping ! '  referring  by  these  words  to  Budamalz, 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  defenders.  After  the 
Defenestrations,1  she  kept  the  Imperial  Stadtholder 
Slawata  hidden  in  her  house,  and  fled  with  him 
and  others  to  Vienna,  and  there  wagered  immense 
stakes  that  Prague  would  yet  be  taken,  and  Pro- 
testant estates  confiscated  and  divided,  promising 
the  Virgin  Mary  a  silk  flag  more  than  ten  yards 
long,  in  the  event  of  success. 

After  the  spoliation  in  1628,  Lady  Polyxena 
became  one  of  the  richest  landed  proprietors  in 
Bohemia,  and  later  on  managed  to  escape  the  fate 
of  several  of  the  vultures  who  were  made  to  dis- 
gorge their  prey  by  Ferdinand,  to  fill  his  own 
empty  coffers.  It  was  then  that  she  presented  to 
the  Carmelites  of  St  Maria  de  Victoria  the 
'  Jesulum,'  her  '  dearest  possession/  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  given  to  her  as  a  doll  in  her 
1  See  Appendix  F.,  on  the  Defenestrations. 
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youth  by  her  Spanish  mother.  The  Carmelites 
were  then  in  '  great  stress,'  and  did  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  edified  by  the  present  Some- 
thing more  substantial  would  have  pleased  them 
better  at  that  crisis.  The  conversion  of  the  people 
was  too  recent  and  too  insecure  for  them  to  profit 
by  setting  up  a  new  devotion  at  that  crisis. 
Moreover,  they  were  shortly  after  forced  to  quit 
Prague,  when  the  Saxons  and  emigrants  invaded 
Bohemia  in  1631.  The  Carmelites  fled  for  their 
lives,  and  their  patroness,  with  her  friends,  looked 
for  help  in  every  quarter  except  the  shrine  of  '  the 
help  in  every  need  of  soul  and  body.'  They  lost 
sight  of  that  altogether,  and  quite  forgot  it  on 
their  return  to  Prague. 

Yet  its  day  came  at  last.  It  happened  that 
the  Carmelite  Father  Cyrill  de  Matre  Dei,  of 
Luxembourg,  was  one  day  praying  in  the  re- 
occupied  Church  of  St  Maria  de  Victoria,  when 
he  was  startled  in  his  deep  devotion  by  a  thin 
voice,  saying :  '  Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  I  will 
have  mercy  upon  you.'  Frightened  and  amazed, 
he  looked  about,  and  found  among  the  rubbish 
and  dust  behind  the  altar  the  forgotten  'Jesulum.' 

But  alas !  both  the  arms  were  wanting ;  for, 
seven  years  before,  the  Protestants  had  disdainfully 
cast  the  Popish  superstitions  away,  and  the 
Carmelites  had  never  properly  cleansed  the  restored 
Church.  Father  Cyrill  went  about  sorrowing,  and 
had  no  peace,  for  the  Child  had  said,  '  Make  me 
arms,  and  I  will  give  you  peace.'  So  he  made 
the  arms  for  the  image,  and  then  at  length  had 
peace.  This  happened  in  1641,  when  the  Roman 
cause  had  assumed  a  favourable  aspect 
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Lady  Polyxena  now  built  a  new  altar  for  the 
Child,  around  which  were  gathered  all  the  butchers 
of  Protestant  Bohemia  —  Martinitz,  Lobkowitz, 
Banquoy,  Lichtenstein,  Waldstein,  and  others.  The 
next  year,  they  placed  the  Child  in  a  special 
chapel  within  the  monastery,  which  was  visited 
in  the  year  1644  by  the  emperor  himself,  who 
gave  the  Child  a  box  of  Venetian  candles.  The 
chapel  became  yet  more  famous  when  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  was  celebrated  within  its  walls  in 
1649.  Here  also  the  coronation  of  the  Child  took 
place  in  1655. 

The  Child  has  always  had  an  especial  attraction 
for  women ;  they  regretted  very  much  that  the 
rules  of  the  monastery  did  not  permit  them  to 
see  the  image  as  often  as  they  desired.  To  meet 
their  pious  cravings,  which  show  how  completely 
their  feelings  had  become  Romanised,  the  Child 
was  from  time  to  time  exhibited  in  the  church, 
and  since  1741  has  permanently  remained  there. 
Pope  Clement  XIII.  granted  ;special  privileges  to 
his  altar,  and  plenary  indulgences  were  given  there. 
Representations  of  the  Child  were  commonly 
painted  upon  the  houses,  and  in  1741  there  were 
3508  masses  said  at  his  altar.  The  last  illustrious 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  Child  was  the  visit 
of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  knelt,  in  the 
sight  of  the  people,  at  his  altar  in  profound 
devotion,  and  founded  a  mass  to  be  said  on  the 
same  day  every  year.  She  also  sent  him  a  costly 
green  velvet  gown,  embroidered  with  gold,  wrought 
entirely  by  her  own  hands.  The  priests  lay  no 
little  stress  on  this,  and  boast  that  the  Child  is 
the  saint  of  several  reigning  families — Austria, 
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Portugal,  Saxony,  and  Tuscany.  In  1784,  Joseph  II. 
secularised  seventy  monasteries  in  Prague  alone, 
and  the  monastery  of  the  Carmelites  shared  their 
fate.  St  Maria  de  Victoria  became  a  parochial 
church,  but  'luckily  it  happened  that  the  pre- 
script-resisting image  and  its  sanctuary  remained 
inviolate.' 

Except  in  this  church,  the  Child  is  not  seen 
apart  from  the  mother ;  but  here,  in  sight  of  the 
magnificent  pillars,  on  which  are  placed  the  statues 
of  the  Virgin,  as  is  usual  in  Bohemia,  there  seems 
to  be  a  shocking  meaning  in  this  exception.  It 
is  taken  to  mean  that  the  majesty  of  the  Son, 
the  child,  must  give  way  to  the  majesty  of  the 
victorious  mother ;  that  Protestantism,  which  looks 
to  Christ  alone,  was  wrong,  and  was  therefore 
defeated  by  the  victory  of  Maria,  which  this  church 
celebrates.  The  feeling  with  which  the  Child  is 
regarded  in  Bohemia,  may  be  seen  from  the 
common  language  used  of  every  pretty  child : 
'  He  looks  just  like  the  Jesulasko ! ' 

In  the  face  of  the  newly-roused  national  feeling 
in  Bohemia,  the  clericals  try  to  explain  away  the 
title  of  St  Maria  de  Victoria.  They  endeavour, 
but  shamefacedly,  to  assert  that  the  battle  of 
Weissenberg  was  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune 
for  Bohemia,  because  she  thereby  became  incor- 
porated with  a  great  Church  and  a  great  State. 
This  is  met  by  the  prompt  answer :  '  It  would  have 
better  if  it  not  been  so.'  The  growing  self- 
consciousness  of  Bohemia  is  only  offended  by 
such  an  impertinent  assertion.  The  efforts  now 
being  made  to  revive  the  cult  of  the  Child  are 
connected  with  the  decay  of  that  of  John  de 
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Nepomuck,  that  impudent  travesty  of  John  Hus, 
the  heroic  martyr,  who  is  now  rising  in  the  esteem 
of  the  nation,  and  whose  teaching  is  scattering 
the  mists  of  clerical  infatuation.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  devotion  to  the  Child  will  achieve  the 
end  aimed  at  by  the  clerical  faction ;  yet  this 
matters  not,  unless  Bohemia  learns  to  know  'the 
Man  Christ  Jesus,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life.' 

The  Protestant  churches  of  Europe  ought  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  Protestant  remnants 
in  Bohemia,  who  are  witnessing  to  the  majesty 
of  Christ,  and  are  hoping  and  praying  for  His 
final  victory  in  their  beloved  land. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

ST  JOSEPH 

ANOTHER  Roman  cult  of  a  modern  type  is  the 
rapidly  -  spreading  devotion  to  St  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  was  on  December 
8,  1870,  that  Pope  Pius  IX.  solemnly  proclaimed 
St  Joseph  to  be  '  universal  patron,  guardian,  and 
protector  of  the  whole  Church.'  It  is  not,  however, 
generally  known  that  this  decree,  formally  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Congregation  of  Rites  at  Rome, 
was  largely  due  to  the  advocacy  of  English  Roman 
Catholics.  Cardinal  Vaughan  told  us1  that  'the 
Catholics  of  England  have  ever  shown  great 
devotion  to  St  Joseph.  He  was  with  them  in 
the  days  of  persecution.  During  the  Vatican 
Council,  they  sent  a  petition  to  the  Holy  See, 
signed  by  nearly  200,000  names,  begging  that 
the  guardian  of  Jesus  and  Mary  might  be  solemnly 
declared  Patron,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  the 
Universal  Church.'  What  Cardinal  Vaughan's  own 
views  and  teaching  were  on  this  subject,  may  be 
learned  from  a  popular  tractate  published  by  him 

1  Who  is  St  Joseph  ?  By  the  Bishop  of  Salford  (afterwards 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster).  Price  one  penny. 
Burns  &  Gates,  3Qth  thousand,  1901. 
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when  Bishop  of  Salford,  and  republished,  with  his 
great  Archiepiscopal  and  Cardinal's  authority, 
under  the  title  of  T"e  People's  Manual  of  St  Joseph. 
Another  remarkable  book  of  popular  teaching 
is  issued,  permissu  superiorum,  at  the  office  of  the 
Irish  Rosary,  under  the  title  of  Saint  Joseph,  his 
Glories  and  his  Privileges,  translated  and  abridged 
from  the  French  of  Father  Ambrose  Potton,  O.F. 

In  chapter  xiil  of  the  Glories  of  St  Joseph, 
the  question  is  discussed  why,  'even  in  the  fourth 
century,  St  Joseph  was  so  little  known,  so  little 
venerated  by  the  faithful,  that  they  never  dreamt 
of  reciting  his  name  along  with  the  name  of 
Mary,  his  spouse,  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Divine  Sacrifice  of  the  altar.  How  comes  it 
that  the  Feast  of  St  Joseph  was  established  so 
late  in  a  solemn  manner  in  the  Latin  Church, 
and  particularly  in  that  See  of  Rome  where  all 
peoples  are  accustomed  to  seek  truth  and  light '  ? 
It  is  thus  confessed  that  the  cult  of  St  Joseph  is 
quite  modern.  Indeed,  the  Feast  of  St  Joseph 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  celebrated  in  any 
of  the  Latin  Churches  before  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  and  the  first  trace  we  find  of  it  in  the 
Roman  Church  would  not  seem  to  go  farther  back 
than  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Father  Potton  thinks  that  'the  obscurity  of 
Joseph  may  be  explained  by  the  great  honours 
which  God  reserved  for  him  later.'  He  thinks 
that  '  happier  times '  have  succeeded  to  those  '  less 
enlightened,  less  spiritual,  and  less  perfect  days '  (!). 
'  It  is  a  favourable  sign,  and  full  of  consolation,  when 
we  see  St  Joseph  ascend  the  horizon  of  Catholic 
worship,  when  we  hear  the  faithful  multiply  their 
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prayers  in  honour  of  Mary's  virginal  spouse.  We 
are  no  longer  in  the  times  when  St  Joseph  was 
passed  over  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  Canon  of 
the  Mass.  To-day  the  Roman  Church  causes  two 
solemn  feasts  in  honour  of  St  Joseph — that  of 
March  19,  more  particularly  consecrated  to  praise 
the  virtues  and  glories  of  the  illustrious  patriarch  ; 
and  that  of  the  Patronage,  destined  to  recall  his 
powerful  protection  —  to  be  observed  in  all  the 
churches.  Despite  the  coldness  and  the  vice  of 
worldlings,  we  may  safely  predict  the  progress  of 
those  who  have  remained  faithful,  when  we  consider 
the  growth  of  the  devotion  to  St  Joseph.' 

As  an  outward  mark  of  the  growth  of  this 
devotion,  we  observe  the  great  increase  of  Roman 
churches  dedicated  to  St  Joseph,  often  bearing  on 
their  front  the  words,  inscribed  in  stone,  Ite  ad 
Joseph  ('  Go  to  Joseph '),  with  the  Scripture  reference, 
Genesis  xli.  55.  This  most  misleading  quotation 
is  thus  defended  by  Cardinal  Vaughan : — 

'  Of  old,  it  was  said  to  the  needy  and  suffering 
people  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  "  Go  to  Joseph, 
and  do  all  that  he  shall  say  to  you."  The  same 
is  now  said  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  all  needy 
and  suffering  people  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Church, 
"  Go  to  JOSEPH."  If  you  labour  for  your  bread  ; 
if  you  have  a  family  to  support;  if  you  endure 
privation  and  suffering ;  if  your  heart  is  searched 
by  trials  at  home ;  if  you  are  assailed  by  some 
importunate  temptation ;  if  your  faith  is  sorely 
tested,  and  your  hope  seems  lost  in  darkness  and 
disappointment ;  if  you  have  yet  to  learn  to  love 
and  serve  Jesus  and  Mary  as  you  ought,  JOSEPH, 
the  Head  of  the  House,  the  Husband  of  Mary, 
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the  nursing  Father  of  Jesus — JOSEPH  is  your  teacher, 
your  model,  and  your  father.  Truly,  in  all  things 
ST  JOSEPH  is  the  people's  friend.  But  once  more 
you  ask,  Who  is  ST  JOSEPH  ? ' 

To  this  question  the  cardinal  gives  no  less  than 
twenty -two  answers,  in  the  form  of  quotations. 
Among  them  are  these  : — 

'  He  is  one  whose  office  belongs  to  the  Order  of 
the  Hypostatic  Union.' — Suarcz. 

'  He  is  the  Lord  and  Master  of  the  Holy 
Family.' — St  Bernardine. 

1  He  is  the  third  person  of  the  earthly  Trinity.' 
— Gerson. 

1  He  is  the  patron  of  the  Catholic  Church.' — 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites. 

I  have  shown  throughout  these  pages  that  these 
modern  devotions  rest  largely  on  the  authority 
of  emotional  women.  The  festival  of  Corpus  Christi 
itself  is  due  to  the  visions  of  the  nun  Juliana  ; 
the  Sacred  Heart  to  Marguerite  Marie  Alacoque  ; 
The  Glories  of  Mary  are  in  great  measure  taken 
from  the  revelation  of  St  Bridget.  And  so  the 
cardinal  derives  much  support  for  the  cult  of  St 
Joseph  from  the  autobiographical  life  of  St  Teresa, 
from  which  he  largely  quotes. 

'  Listen  to  her  words,'  he  says ;  '  she  is  giving  us 
the  experience  of  her  own  life :  "  I  took  for  my 
patron  and  my  Lord  the  glorious  ST  JOSEPH,  and 
recommended  myself  earnestly  to  him.  I  saw 
clearly  that  this  my  Father  and  my  Lord,  delivered 
me  out  of  this  and  other  troubles  of  greater 
importance,  touching  my  honour  and  my  soul. 
He  rendered  me  greater  services  than  I  knew 
how  to  ask  for.  /  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I  liave 
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at  any  time  asked  him  for  anything  which  he  has 
not  granted,  and  I  am  filled  with  amazement  when 
I  consider  the  great  favours  God  has  granted  me 
through  this  blessed  saint,  and  the  dangers  from 
which  he  has  delivered  me,  both  of  body  and 
soul.  To  other  saints  our  Lord  seems  to  have 
given  grace  to  succour  men  in  some  special 
necessity ;  but  to  this  glorious  saint,  I  know  it 
by  experience,  He  has  given  the  grace  to  help 
us  in  all  things.  Our  Lord  would  have  us  under- 
stand, that  as  He  was  subject  to  JOSEPH  on 
earth,  so  now  our  Lord  in  heaven  grants  all  his 
petitions." ' 

After  continuing  at  considerable  length  the 
passage  from  chapter  vi.  of  St  Teresa's  Life,  the 
cardinal  draws  his  own  conclusions  in  the  following 
words : — 

'Go,  then,  to  JOSEPH,  and  do  all  that  he  shall 
say  unto  you. 

'  Go  to  JOSEPH,  and  obey  him  as  JESUS  and 
MARY  obeyed  him  ; 

'  Go  to  JOSEPH,  and  speak  to  him  as  they  spoke 
to  him  ; 

'  Go  to  JOSEPH,  and  consult  him  as  they  consulted 
him  ; 

'  Go  to  JOSEPH,  and  honour  him  as  they  honoured 
him  ; 

'Go  to  JOSEPH,  and  be  grateful  to  him,  as  they 
were  grateful  to  him  ; 

'  Go  to  JOSEPH,  and  love  him  as  they  loved  him, 
and  as  they  love  him  still. 

'  However  much  you  love  JOSEPH,  your  love  will 
always  fall  short  of  the  extraordinary  love  which 
JESUS  and  MARY  bore  to  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
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the  love  of  JOSEPH  necessarily  leads  us  to  JESUS 
and  MARY.  He  was  the  first  Christian  to  whom 
it  was  said,  "  Take  the  Child  and  His  Mother."  This 
led  a  father  of  the  Church  to  say,  "  You  will  always 
find  JESUS  with  MARY  and  JOSEPH.'" 

This  portion  of  the  Manual  is  specially  signed 
and  dated,  '  •%•  HERBERT,  Bishop  of  Salford. 
March  I,  1879.'  It  is  indeed  observable  that  in 
Manchester  and  Salford  most  Roman  churches  are 
dedicated  to  St  Joseph ;  and  so  devoted  was  the 
cardinal  to  St  Joseph,  that  during  his  episcopate 
at  Salford  he  procured  a  special  indulgence  of  one 
year  for  all  priests  who  said  a  certain  prayer  in 
the  Manual  before  Mass ;  and  a  plenary  indulgence, 
on  the  usual  conditions,  to  t/te  faithful  of  the  diocese 
of  Salford^  who  shall  recite  either  of  two  prayers 
in  the  Manual  during  the  Octave  of  the  Patronage 
of  St  Joseph  (Pius  IX.,  April  23,  1876).  In  the 
following  year,  1877,  the  cardinal  wrote,  in  a  pub- 
lished letter  on  the  devotion  to  St  Joseph,  as 
follows : — 

'Spend  your  life  in  honouring  St  Joseph,  and 
your  love  and  homage  will  never  equal  the  love 
and  homage  paid  to  him  by  Mary ;  it  will  approach 
never  so  distantly  to  the  obedience,  the  love,  the 
homage  paid  to  him  for  thirty  years  by  the  Son 
of  God.  But  in  proportion  as  your  heart  grows 
towards  him  in  the  reverence  and  unbounded  con- 
fidence of  a  son,  will  you  trace  in  your  soul  a 
more  faithful  copy  of  the  Incarnate  Word.' 

But  it  is  not  only  the  cardinal  that  thus  writes 
of  St  Joseph.  Many  of  the  Popes  have  entertained 
a  particular  devotion  to  him.  Innocent  XI.  made 
him  the  patron  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in  China ; 
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Clement  X.  composed  in  his  honour  the  hymn, 
Te  Joseph ;  Clement  XI.  recomposed  his  Office ; 
Benedict  XIII.  inserted  his  name  in  the  Litany; 
Benedict  XIV.  established  the  feast  of  his  Patron- 
age ;  Pius  IX.  declared  him  Patron  of  the  whole 
Catholic  Church.  Leo  XIII.  often  referred  to  him 
in  his  apostolic  letters,  and  has  granted  indulgences 
in  connection  with  prayers  addressed  to  him. 

Indeed,  the  indulgences  connected  with  St  Joseph 
are  almost  endless.  We  give  some  of  the  most 
recent,  our  object  being  to  show  how  entirely  these 
devotions  are  sanctioned,  fostered,  and  approved 
by  the  highest  authorities  of  the  present  day,  and 
are  therefore  not  to  be  considered  as  mere  private 
exaggerations  of  enthusiasts,  but  as  being  under 
the  deliberate  sanction  of  the  highest  authorities  of 
the  Church,  and  approved  by  the  infallible  Popes  : — 

For  reciting  St  Joseph's  Memorare,  300  days, 
applicable  to  souls  in  purgatory  (June  26,  1863). 
For  reciting  the  following  invocations  : — '  Jesus,  Mary, 
and  Joseph,  I  give  you  my  heart  and  my  soul.  Jesus, 
Mary,  and  Joseph,  assist  me  in  my  last  agony. 
Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph,  may  I  breathe  forth  my 
soul  to  you  in  peace ' ;  300  days  indulgence.  '  St 
Joseph,  friend  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  pray  for  us'; 
100  days  indulgence,  once  a  day  ;  Pius  IX.,  June  3, 
1874.  To  all  members  of  St  Joseph's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  for  saying  three  glorias,  and 
'  St  Joseph,  pray  for  the  heathen ' ;  300  days  each 
time,  and  plenary  indulgence  once  a  month,  if  they 
pray  after  communion  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen;  Leo  XIII. 

Pope  Pius  IX.,  by  a  rescript  dated  June  n, 
,  granted  to  those  who  dedicate  the  entire 
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month  of  March  to  the  honour  of  St  Joseph,  300 
days  indulgence,  each  day  of  the  month,  with  a 
plenary  indulgence  on  any  one  day.  By  a  decree, 
April  27,  1865,  he  extended  the  same  indulgences 
to  any  practice  of  devotion  [to  St  Joseph] 
whatsoever,  performed  on  each  day  of  March, 
Also  by  a  decree,  February  4,  1877,  he  declared 
that  the  same  indulgences  can  be  gained  by  the 
faithful  who  begin  the  same  exercises  of  devotion 
so  as  to  end  on  the  Feast  of  St  Joseph,  March  19. 

We  must  now  notice  another  remarkable  part 
of  the  Manual  of  St  Joseph.  There  are  certain 
'  Thoughts  and  Examples '  for  every  day  of  the 
month.  These  appear  to  be  framed  in  the  model 
of  Liguori's  Glories  of  Mary,  but  are  much  shorter 
in  length.  It  is  truly  astonishing  that  any 
one  in  the  position  of  the  Bishop  of  Salford,  not 
to  say  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  could 
lend  his  name  and  great  authority  to  these 
'  Thoughts,'  some  of  which  contain  little  short  of 
flat  heresy,  and  to  the  '  Examples,'  which  are, 
many  of  them,  silly  legends  of  the  dark  ages. 
We  will  give  a  few  specimens. 

'Thought.'  Nineteenth  Day.  'O  astonishing 
elevation !  O  unparalleled  dignity !  that  the 
Mother  of  God,  Queen  of  Heaven,  shall  call  you 
her  "  Lord "  ;  that  God  Himself  made  Man  should 
call  you  "  Father,"  and  obey  your  commands.  O 
Glorious  Trinity  on  earth,  JESUS,  MARY,  JOSEPH, 
how  dear  a  family  to  the  Glorious  Trinity  in 
heaven,  FATHER,  SON,  and  HOLY  GHOST! 
Nothing  on  earth  is  so  great,  so  good,  so 
excellent" — (Gerson,  Serm.  in  Nat.) 

'Thought.'      Twenty-third    Day.      'As    Mary    is 
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the  Queen  of  Saints  and  of  Angels,  so  by  law 
Joseph  is  the  King  of  Saints  and  of  Angels.  If 
you  often  honour  the  Virgin  by  the  title,  Queen 
of  Saints,  Queen  of  Angels,  pray  for  us — so  ought 
you  in  the  same  way  to  honour  Joseph  by  saying 
— King  of  Saints,  King  of  Angels,  pray  for  us.' — 
(Blessed  Leonard  on  St  Joseph.) 

'  Thought.'  Twenty-fifth  Day.  '  The  Church,  or 
rather  the  Holy  Ghost,  declares  of  St  Joseph, 
that  God  Himself  has  made  him  the  Lord  of  His 
house  and  the  Prince  of  all  His  possessions. — 
(Breviary.)  This  position  of  Joseph  brings  him 
into  direct  relationship  with  every  true  Christian. 
What,  then,  can  this  Lord  and  Prince  so  much 
desire  as  the  salvation  of  souls,  which  form 
Christ's  household  and  his  dearest  possessions?' 

'Example.'  Twenty-second  Day.  St  Margaret, 
the  wonderful  penitent  of  Cortona,  attributed  her 
conversion  and  sanctification  to  the  great  St  Joseph. 
Our  Lord  one  day  appeared  to  her,  and  said  :  '  I 
desire  thee  to  pay  daily  some  special  mark  of 
devotion  and  praise  to  my  holy  foster-father;  for 
blessed  are  the  clean  in  heart,  because  they 
shall  become  worthy  to  see  God.'  She  used  to 
recite  a  hundred  Paters  daily  in  his  honour, 
and  performed  the  most  severe  penances.  St 
Joseph  assisted  her  to  overcome  the  most  terrible 
temptations,  and  such  were  her  prayers  and 
penances  that  our  Lord  assured  her  that  her 
sins  were  entirely  forgiven,  and  that,  in  spite  of 
her  past  sins,  He  would  rank  her  among  the  virgins. 

'  Example.'  Twenty-fifth  Day.  The  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  chose  St  Joseph  to  be  the  Patron  of 
the  House  of  Austria.  He  raised  a  statue  of 
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massive  silver  to  his  honour,  and  had  public  pro- 
cessions made  for  eight  consecutive  days,  in  order 
to  move  St  Joseph  to  obtain  for  him  an  heir  to 
the  throne.  His  prayer  was  heard,  and  he  named 
his  son  Joseph.  In  gratitude  he  wished  to  raise 
another  statue  to  the  saint,  but  he  died  before  he 
was  able  to  do  so.  His  son  fulfilled  his  father's 
vow  on  March  19,  1709. 

'  Example.'  Twenty-seventh  Day.  A  ship  con- 
taining a  number  of  passengers  was  wrecked  off 
the  coast  of  Holland.  Two  Franciscan  friars,  who 
had  clung  to  a  plank  for  two  days,  were  saved 
by  a  man  of  venerable  appearance,  who  miracu- 
lously brought  them  to  shore.  Upon  their 
asking  him  who  he  was,  he  replied,  '  I  am  Joseph, 
and  I  desire  you  to  know  my  seven  sorrows  and 
seven  joys.'  This  was  the  origin  of  the  indulgenced 
devotion  to  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  St  Joseph. 

Later  on  in  the  Manual  are  to  be  found  these 
'  seven  joys  and  seven  sorrows,  whereby  St  Joseph 
became  the  more  closely  united  to  Jesus  and 
Mary.'  To  their  recital,  together  with  certain 
prayers,  are  attached  several  indulgences.  But 
we  spare  the  reader.  Enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  has  been  quoted  to  show  what  is  the 
authoritative,  sanctioned  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Church  on  this  subject  The  closing  words  of  the 
Manual  form  a  fitting  conclusion  to  what  has 
gone  before.  '  And,  finally,  my  dear  patron  and 
father,  be  thou  with  me  and  all  who  are  dear  to 
me,  in  our  last  moments,  that  we  may  eternally 
chant  the  praises  of 

JESUS,  MARY,  AND  JOSEPH.' 


CHAPTER  XX 

ST   ANTHONY   OF   PADUA 

'  ST  ANTHONY  of  Padua  is  not  only  the  saint  of 
Padua,  but  he  is  the  saint  of  the  whole  world.' 
Such  were  the  words  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
Leo  XIII.,  when  he  sent  his  blessing  to  the  Con- 
fraternity of  St  Anthony.  '  Do  you  seek  for 
miracles,  then  go  to  St  Anthony,'  were  the  words 
of  St  Bonaventura.  '  How  many  souls  have 
already  in  sorest  need  of  body  and  soul  obtained 
relief  by  the  intercession  of  St  Anthony!  Wilt 
thou  too  obtain  mercy  in  thy  sore  need,  dear  soul, 
then  go  to  the  great  Miracle-Worker,  call  upon  him 
perseveringly  through  a  whole  Novena,  promise 
him  an  alms  for  the  poor,  and  thou  too,  so  far  as 
is  good  for  thee  and  so  far  as  God  wills,  shalt 
obtain  mercy  and  be  able  to  praise  the  might  of 
the  great  Intercessor.'1 

Who  was  this  great  St  Anthony?  He  was  born 
in  Lisbon  in  1195.  OR  his  father's  side  he 
belonged  to  the  illustrious  family  of  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon,  first  King  of  Jerusalem,  whose  magnificent 
equestrian  statue  adorns  the  Place  Royale  at 

1  Preface  to  the  Antonius  Biichlein,  by  A.  v.  I.,  Ord.  Carm 
Dis.  Permissu  Superiorum.  Kevelaer,  1898. 
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Brussels ;  on  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended 
from  the  royal  family  of  Tavera,  who  formerly 
reigned  in  Asturia.  As  a  babe,  his  pious  mother, 
Dona  Teresa,  loved  to  repeat  to  the  young 
Ferdinand  de  Bouillon  the  sacred  names  of  Jesus 
and  Mary,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  speak  he  learnt 
from  her  lips  the  hymn  O  Gloriosa  Domtna,  which 
was  to  be  his  song  of  triumph  on  his  deathbed. 

At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  a  choir  school,  and 
there  one  day,  being  grievously  tempted  during 
prayers  by  the  devil,  he  knelt  down  and  traced  a 
cross  on  the  marble  pavement.  The  evil  spirit 
fled  away,  but  the  cross  remained  engraved  on 
the  marble.  This  was  his  first  miracle.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  renounced  all  the  advantages  of 
wealth  and  rank,  and  entered  an  Augustinian  con- 
vent at  Lisbon.  After  nine  years  of  seclusion  and 
study  he  desired  to  devote  his  life  more  entirely 
to  God's  service,  and  joined  the  Franciscan  Order 
of  Friars,  taking  the  name  of  Anthony,  who  was 
the  patron  saint  of  the  monastery  which  he 
entered,  and  hoping  to  go  forth  as  a  missionary 
to  Morocco  and  there  seal  his  faith  with  his 
blood. 

After  setting  sail  for  Morocco  he  was  driven 
back  by  fierce  winds  to  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and 
landing  there,  he  very  nearly  lost  his  life  through 
a  violent  attack  of  fever.  In  consequence  of  this 
he  was  recalled  by  his  superiors  to  Italy.  There 
he  developed  great  preaching  power,  and  was 
sent  to  preach  the  Gospel  throughout  the 
Peninsula.  This  he  did  with  great  success.  At 
Rimini,  however,  Anthony  met  with  no  accept- 
ance, so  leaving  the  people  he  went  to  the  sea- 
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shore  and  preached  his  celebrated  sermon  to  the 
fish,  which  are  said  to  have  drawn  themselves  up 
in  rows,  and  with  heads  raised  above  the  water, 
to  have  heard  him  gladly. 

He  then  proceeded  to  France,  and  went  from 
city  to  city  preaching.  So  great  was  his  zeal  for 
souls,  that  he  often  forgot  to  take  proper  nourish- 
ment. Many  miracles  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  him,  and  he  was  known  as  '  The 
Miracle-Worker.'  One  day  St  Anthony  was  seen 
by  the  brethren  with  a  lovely,  shining  Child  in  his 
arms  tenderly  embracing  the  saint,  who  himself 
embraced  the  Child  with  reverence  and  holy  love. 
It  was  the  Child  Jesus,  and  in  all  pictures  of  St 
Anthony  the  Child  is  seen  coming  into  his  arms 
and  embracing  him.  Worn  out  by  constant  travel 
and  incessant  preaching,  St  Anthony  died  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-five  on  June  13,  1231.  Just 
before  his  death  Anthony  wished  once  more  to 
sing  the  praise  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and 
began  his  favourite  hymn,  O  Gloriosa  Domina. 
The  brothers  stood  around,  filled  with  grief  and 
joy,  grief  at  the  loss  of  so  great  a  saint,  joy  that 
his  deathbed  was  so  full  of  peace.  When  all  was 
over,  the  children  ran  about  the  streets  saying, 
'  The  Saint  is  dead.'  A  year  after  his  glorious 
death,  on  Whitsunday  1232,  he  was  canonised  by 
Pope  Gregory  X.  under  the  name  of  St  Anthony 
of  Padua.  His  festival,  on  June  13,  is  a  'double.' 

Such  is  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  St  Anthony 
taken  from  authorised  Franciscan  sources.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  earnest  Christian,  with 
a  real  love  for  souls  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
bring  them  to  God,  though  he  shared  in  the 
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errors  of  the  times.  Could  he  now  see  how 
grievously  his  name  is  used  to  promote  error  and 
deception,  it  would  doubtless  cause  him  the  most 
poignant  sorrow.  Two  things  have  contributed  to 
make  him  the  great  attraction  of  modern  times 
— St  Anthony's  Bread  and  the  Miracle  of  the 
Bilocation.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Anthony  felt  a  sincere  pity  for  the  poor  and 
needy  around  him,  and  not  content  with  seeking 
to  convert  their  souls  by  preaching,  he  strove  to 
ameliorate  their  hard  lot  by  soliciting  alms  to 
supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
last  monastery  which  he  founded  was  at  Briv£  in 
France,  and  there  the  work  of  supplying  the  poor 
with  '  St  Anthony's  Bread '  began  with  the  first 
building  of  the  monastery,  and  has  continued  to 
the  present  day.  Now  that  St  Anthony  has 
become  so  popular  it  is  said  that  a  single  church 
at  Paris  feeds  several  hundred  poor  each  week 
with  this  bread.  Alas !  nothing  has  led  to  greater 
imposture  and  deceit  than  this  attractive  idea  of 
St  Anthony's  Bread. 

In  Priests  and  People,  pp.  203-213,  a  full  account 
is  given  of  St  Anthony  of  Padua  in  Ireland.  He 
is  there  called  'the  master-gleaner,  or  rather  he 
whose  name  is  the  shibboleth  of  the  largest  crowd 
of  gleaners  from  the  lean  pockets  of  the  credulous 
Irish  Catholic  laity.'  'St  Anthony  is  used  as  a 
cover  of  all  sorts  of  begging  appeals.'  Among  the 
lists  of  donations  for  religious  objects,  no  entry  is 
more  common  than  those  which  have  reference  to 
St  Anthony.  'One  who  trusts  to  St  Anthony.' 
'  An  unhappy  client  of  St  Anthony.'  '  A  believer 
in  prayer  to  St  Anthony.'  '  From  A.  B.  to  obtain 
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a  favour  from  St  Anthony."  '  From  X.  Y.  in  ful- 
filment of  a  promise  to  St  Anthony  for  requests 
granted.'  So  too  the  Milltown  sisters  announce 
that  'special  prayers  are  offered  every  evening 
in  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in  honour 
of  St  Anthony,  for  all  those  who  subscribe.' 

In  France  the  Assumptionist  Fathers  under 
Pere  Bailly  largely  used  the  name  of  St  Anthony. 
Week  by  week  in  their  Press  organ,  La  Croix,  as 
well  as  in  the  subsidiary  provincial  papers  of  the 
same  name,  were  published  the  acknowledgments 
of  those  who  had  obtained  favours  through  St 
Anthony,  the  condition  for  successful  requests 
being  an  acknowledgment  of  mercies  received 
and  an  alms  of  at  least  five  francs  for  St 
Anthony's  Bread.  Among  these  answers  to 
prayer  were  some  of  a  rather  ambiguous  char- 
acter. A  young  man,  who  had  unaccountably 
incurred  the  dislike  of  his  rich  aunt,  and  feared  he 
should  not  be  named  in  her  will,  prayed  to  St 
Anthony  to  use  his  influence  with  his  relative. 
The  aunt  has  just  died,  and  to  the  amazement 
of  the  whole  family  has  made  the  client  of  St 
Anthony  her  sole  heir.  He  forwards  five  francs 
and  acknowledges  the  mercy  received.  A 
'  religious '  engaged  in  school  teaching  has  long 
been  on  bad  terms  with  the  cur£  of  the  parish. 
Not  being  able  to  obtain  any  change  of  situation, 
she  applied  in  despair  to  St  Anthony.  The  cur6 
has  just  died  of  influenza,  and  she  forwards  five 
francs  to  St  Anthony,  and  intends  to  have  a  mass 
said  yearly  for  the  repose  of  the  cure's  soul. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  shrine  of 
St  Anthony  at  Butler,  N.J.,  has  been  the  cause  of 
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much  scandal.  Father  Albert  Stroeble  contrived 
a  most  sensational  exhibition  in  the  Church  of 
St  Anthony  with  a  remarkable  shrine,  containing 
a  wax  figure  of  the  saint,  which  many  ignorant 
people  took  for  the  veritable  body  of  St  Anthony 
himself.  So  much  money  was  made  by  Father 
Albert  through  the  exhibition,  that  the  secular 
priests  became  jealous.  In  1895  Father  Albert  is 
said  to  have  given  1000  dollars  to  the  Papal  Dele- 
gate, Monsignor  Satolli,  to  attend  the  exhibition, 
and  to  have  cleared  20,000  dollars  at  least  by  the 
transaction.  He  has,  however,  now  been  removed, 
and  is  no  longer  in  charge  of  the  Church  at  Butler. 
The  shrine  inaugurated  with  great  ceremony  in 
1893,  which  was  annually  visited  by  thousands  of 
pilgrims,  is  now  utterly  discredited.  Father 
Hauberich,  who  was  associated  with  Father  Albert 
at  Butler,  not  only  severed  his  connection  with 
the  shrine,  but  left  the  Roman  Church  altogether, 
while  Father  Albert  was  suspended  for  one  year, 
and  now  lives  in  complete  seclusion. 

Very  similar  is  the  story  of  the  Association  of 
St  Anthony  formed  at  Nottingham,  in  England. 
I  have  before  me  the  whole  column  advertisement 
in  a  local  Nottingham  paper  filled  with  the  most 
sensational  advertisements  of  the  Association 
'specially  blessed  by  His  Holiness,  Pope  Leo 
XIII.,  March  15,  1898,'  and  of  'the  Novena  of 
masses  in  honour  of  St  Joseph  (Patron  of  the 
Catholic  Church),  also  in  honour  of  St  Anthony 
of  Padua,  which  will  be  said  at  the  altar-shrine 
of  St  Anthony  at  Nottingham  by  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Association  of  St  Anthony. 

Then   are   set   forth  the  objects   of  the   Associa- 
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tion :  (i)  To  spread  devotion  to  the  great  St 
Anthony  of  Padua.  (2)  To  unite  all  associates 
in  a  bond  of  intercessory  prayer  for  the  living 
and  the  dead.  (3)  To  cause  the  charity  of  St 
Anthony's  Bread  for  the  poor  to  be  more  widely 
known.  (4)  To  maintain  and  increase  devotion 
to  St  Anthony  at  his  altar-shrine  at  Nottingham, 
and  so  forth.  Then  follow  [advertisements  for  the 
sale  of  St  Anthony's  Journal,  St  Anthony's  Brief 
crosses,  St  Anthony's  Brief  medals,  etc. 

But  alas!  for  the  instability  of  human  affairs, 
the  '  Director-General '  incurred  the  disapprobation 
of  the  bishop,  and  was  removed  from  Nottingham, 
and  was  for  some  time  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  Roman  authorities. 

It  remains  to  explain  how  this  astonishing 
revival  of  the  devotion  to  St  Anthony  came  to 
pass.  In  order  to  understand  this,  we  must  refer 
to  the  '  Miracle  of  the  Bilocation,' — that  is,  of  being 
in  two  places  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  is 
said,  that  on  Easter  day,  1225,  while  Anthony  was 
preaching  in  the  Cathedral  in  Montpellier  in  the 
south  of  France,  he  suddenly  remembered  that  at 
that  very  minute  he  ought  to  sing  the  '  Alleluia '  in 
his  monastic  church  in  Italy.  Deeply  distressed  at 
his  forgetfulness,  he  suddenly  stopped  in  his 
sermon,  drew  his  hood  over  his  head,  and 
remained  bent  over  the  edge  of  the  pulpit,  quite 
still  and  motionless,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  bishop  and  people.  They  thought  he  was  ill, 
or  in  a  trance.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  Miracle 
of  Bilocation  had  taken  place :  St  Anthony  was  in 
the  choir  of  his  monastery  singing  the  '  Alleluia.' 
When  this  was  finished,  the  congregation  in  the 
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Cathedral  saw  St  Anthony  come  to  himself  again, 
throw  back  his  hood,  and  without  betraying  any 
sign  of  excitement  resume  his  sermon  where  he 
had  left  off.  The  same  miracle  was  repeated 
shortly  after  in  the  Limousin.  While  preaching  in 
the  Church  of  St  Peter,  St  Anthony  remembered 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  have  his  place  in  the 
monastery  supplied  for  the  reading  of  the  ninth 
lesson.  He  broke  off  his  address,  bowed  his  head 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  lifting  it  again 
continued  his  discourse.  The  saint  had  in  the 
interval  read  the  appointed  lesson  in  his  own 
monastic  choir. 

So  runs  the  legend,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
habit  of  forgetfulness  St  Anthony  became  the 
patron  of  every  careless  servant.  It  is  his  special 
office  to  restore  to  the  owner  all  lost  and  stolen 
property.  In  Ireland,  if  anything  is  missed  in  the 
house,  the  untidy  servant  will  say  to  her  mistress, 
'  Pray  to  St  Anthony  for  it  and  he  will  be  sure  to 
tell  you  where  it  is.' l 

Now  in  1890  it  happened  that  a  poor  milliner  at 
Toulon  on  going  to  her  business  in  the  morning 
was  unable  to  unlock  the  door  of  her  back-shop, 
where  most  of  her  wares  were  kept  After  many 
vain  efforts  she  sent  for  a  locksmith,  who  however 
also  failed  to  open  the  door  with  his  numerous 
keys,  and  returned  home  for  his  tools  to  force 
open  the  door.  During  his  absence  the  poor 
woman  appealed  to  St  Anthony,  and  promised,  if 
he  would  help  her,  she  would  give  bread  in  his 
honour  to  the  poor.  Accordingly  she  took  up  a 
key  at  hazard,  and  made  one  last  trial.  To  her 
»  Priests  and  People^  p.  203. 
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surprise  the  door  opened  almost  without  any 
effort.  The  grateful  woman  purchased  a  plaster 
image  of  St  Anthony  and  placed  it  in  a  niche  in 
her  back-shop,  placed  a  prie-Dieu  in  front  of  the 
statuette,  and  put  a  box  by  the  side  with  a  hole 
in  the  lid  for  alms.  From  that  day  her  friends 
and  neighbours  came  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  St 
Anthony  all  their  own  troubles  and  difficulties  with 
like  promises  and  similar  results.  Priests,  bishops, 
and  even  one  cardinal  archbishop  have  knelt 
before  St  Anthony  in  that  little  back-shop.  The 
alms  box  has  collected  thousands  of  francs  for  St 
Anthony's  Bread  and  the  story  of  this  arriere- 
boutique  or  Hinter  -  stiibchen  at  Toulon  has  been 
translated  and  circulated  in  many  languages.  To 
this  simple  incident,  fostered  and  exploited  by  the 
Assumptionist  Fathers  at  Paris,  is  mainly  due  the 
marvellous  expansion  of  the  cult  of  St  Anthony 
in  the  last  few  years. 

St  Anthony  died  on  Tuesday,  June  13.  Hence 
a  devotion  of  thirteen  consecutive  Tuesdays  has 
sprung  up  in  his  honour,  and  on  March  i,  1898, 
was  provided  with  a  plenary  indulgence  by  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  The  following  is  one  of  the  prayers  to 
be  said  at  mass  on  those  days.  '  Holy  Anthony, 
my  powerful  patron,  who  hast  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  so  many  sufferers,  I  pray  thee  also  to 
remember  me,  and  obtain  hearing  for  me,  if  it  is 
to  God's  honour  and  my  soul's  salvation;  if 
otherwise,  I  pray  thee  obtain  for  me  submission 
to  the  most  just  and  holy  dispensations  of  the 
Most  High.  Pray,  too,  that  my  cold  heart  may  be 
inflamed  with  the  fire  of  devotion.  Thy  inter- 
cession is  very  powerful.  The  divine  Child  Jesus, 
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who  once  sat  lovingly  in  thy  arms,  will  not  leave 
thee  unheard  at  this  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  I 
offer  this  mass  and  all  holy  masses  which  shall 
be  read  to-day  to  the  Trinity  for  thy  honour  and 
the  increase  of  thy  glory.' 

We  now  leave  this  typical  story  of  Modern 
Romanism  to  the  reader's  own  careful  judgment 
It  has  been  told  at  some  length  and  with  great 
detail,  because  it  affords  a  practical  and  present- 
day  example  of  saint  worship  in  the  Roman 
Church,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  mediaeval 
legends  are  still  believed,  and  acted  on,  even  in 
the  midst  of  modern  culture  and  enlightenment 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  ROSARY  AND  THE  SCAPULAR 

AMONG  the  many  sad  features  of  Modern  Roman- 
ism, none  is  more  grievous  than  the  ever  increasing 
use  of  mechanical  appliances  ;  some,  like  the  Rosary, 
to  assist  the  worshipper  in  prayer,  others,  like  the 
Scapular,  to  avert  temporal  danger,  or  to  secure  an 
easier  entrance  into  the  heavenly  mansions  above. 

These  appliances  are  so  used  as  to  recall  the 
charms  worn  by  the  African  savage,  or  the  verses 
of  the  Koran  tied  round  the  neck  of  devout 
Mohammedans.  Thus  the  cord  of  St  Francis 
procures  the  highest  possible  indulgences,  and  six 
times  a  year  secures  '  the  complete  restoration  of 
Baptismal  innocence.'  The  medal  of  St  Joseph 
arrests  conflagrations,  and  cures  miraculously  those 
who  wear  it.  The  medal  of  St  Benedict  in  the 
siege  of  Paris  saved  all  the  houses  where  it  was 
hung  up  from  being  injured  by  Prussian  shells. 
A  small  wax  medallion  of  the  Agnus  Dei  puts 
devils  to  flight.  A  model  of  St  Peter's  chains 
possesses  wonderful  virtues,  while  the  water  of 
Lourdes,  preserved  in  bottles,  not  only  works 
miraculous  cures,  but  is  said  to  enable  students 
who  dip  their  pens  therein  to  pass  examinations 
with  honours. 

251 
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It  is  true  that  the  telling  of  beads  during  the 
recital  of  prayers  is  by  no  means  a  modern  in- 
vention, nor  indeed  is  it  an  exclusively  Roman 
Catholic  practice.  Buddhist  monks  in  remote 
Lamisseries  of  Thibet  tell  their  beads  in  prayer  as 
constantly  as  do  the  monks  and  nuns  in  Roman 
convents.  Nevertheless,  the  Rosary  has  been 
brought  into  such  prominence  of  late  years  by 
the  Dominican  monks,  that  the  Rosary  itself  may 
be  called  a  part  of  Modern  Romanism.  In  Belgium, 
the  Dominican  Fathers  are  particularly  active. 
Their  Press  organ,  the  Propagateur  du  Rosaire,  has 
been  specially  honoured  by  a  Breve  of  Leo  XIII.,  and 
is  devoted  to  the  end  of  propagating  the  use  of  the 
Rosary,  while,  quite  recently,  many  fresh  indulgences 
have  been  granted  in  connection  with  its  use. 

The  origin  of  this  devotion  belongs  to  St 
Dominic  himself.  That  zealous  champion  of  the 
Roman  Church  was  born  in  Castille  in  1170.  At 
an  early  age  he  became  distinguished  as  an 
eloquent  and  fervid  preacher,  and  having  accom- 
panied his  bishop  on  a  journey  across  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  south  of  France,  he  was  filled  with  horror 
at  finding  the  Albigenses  and  Vaudois  practising 
their  heretical  religion. 

Henceforth  Dominic  set  himself  the  task  of 
converting  the  'heretics,'  and  bringing  them  back 
to  the  true  faith.  To  this  end  he  established  the 
Order  of  Preaching  Friars,  usually  called,  after 
himself,  Dominicans,  but  known  in  England  as 
Black  Friars,  and  in  France  as  Jacobins.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  procured  the  establishment  of 
courts  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  those  who 
obstinately  persisted  in  their  heresy.  The  Com- 
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missioners  invested  with  this  terrible  jurisdiction 
were  called  '  Inquisitors,'  and  St  Dominic  was 
styled  the  first  Inquisitor -General.  The  story  of 
the  merciless  slaughter  of  the  Albigenses  under 
the  direct  instigation  of  Dominic,  and  of  the  heroic 
but  vain  struggle  of  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse 
on  their  behalf,  is  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  Two  centuries  after,  the 
notorious  Dominican,  Torquemada,  surpassed  his 
master  in  his  fierce  persecution  of  Jews  and 
heretics.  During  the  rule  of  Torquemada,  more 
than  8800  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in 
the  flames  of  the  auto-da-fd.  Fire  and  the  sword 
have  ever  been  the  agents  used  by  Dominicans  to 
support  their  preaching,  and  in  this  they  have  only 
followed  the  example  of  their  founder,  St  Dominic. 

Yet  to  such  a  man  it  was  believed  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  Lily  and  the  Rose  of  legend, 
appeared,  with  her  Divine  Son  upon  her  lap,  and 
surrounded  by  an  arch  or  aureole  of  roses, 
delivered  to  St  Dominic,  as  he  knelt  in  ecstasy 
before  her,  the  first  chaplet  of  beads,  called  the 
Rosary,  and  commissioned  him  to  inaugurate  the 
special  devotion  connected  with  it. 

Naturally,  the  Dominican  Order  has  always  been 
very  specially  associated  with  the  Rosary.  The 
Dominicans  declare  that  their  Order  is  the  Order 
which  the  Virgin  specially  loves,  which  she  has 
deigned  to  call  '  her  Order,'  and  to  which  '  she 
has  entrusted  the  most  precious  of  all  her 
treasures,  the  Rosary.'  They  have  established  a 
Confraternity  of  the  Rosary,  and  though  it  was  for 
a  time  suppressed,  it  has  been  rejuvenated,  and  is 
now  of  very  large  dimensions.  They  also  obtained 
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from  the  late  Pope,  Leo  XIII.,  a  declaration 
that  the  Rosary  answers  in  a  wonderful  degree  to 
t}ie  needs  of  our  times.  Many  indulgences  are 
connected  with  the  Rosary,  chief  among  which  is 
that  attached  to  the  fifteen  Saturdays  of  the 
Rosary,  beginning  with  the  last  Saturday  of  June. 
During  these  fifteen  Saturdays,  the  faithful  can 
gain,  on  any  three  Saturdays  that  they  may 
choose,  three  plenary  indulgences,  and  in  addition 
an  indulgence  of  seven  years,  and  seven  periods 
of  forty  days  (quarantains)  for  each  of  the  remain- 
ing Saturdays,  on  the  condition  that  they  com- 
municate each  Saturday,  visit  the  Church  of  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Rosary,  and  pray  for  the 
intention  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

The  Rosary  itself,  which  Leo  XIII.  thought  so 
wonderfully  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  time,  con- 
sists of  a  chaplet  of  beads,  which  has  been  blessed 
by  a  priest  who  has  authority  to  bless  Rosaries, 
according  to  an  appointed  form  of  prayers,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  it  is  sprinkled  with  holy 
water.  The  Rosary  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
each  part  containing  five  'decades'  or  tens.  A 
decade  consists  of  one  Pater,  ten  Aves,  and  a 
Gloria;  so  that  a  complete  Rosary  contains  fifteen 
Pater  Nosters  and  Glorias,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Ave  Marias.  To  each  decade  is 
assigned  a  '  mystery/  on  which  the  mind  is  to 
exercise  itself  in  meditation  during  the  recitation. 
There  are  five  joyful,  five  sorrowful,  and  five 
glorious  mysteries,  corresponding  to  the  three 
parts  of  the  Rosary.  The  five  joyful  mysteries 
are:  the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation,  the  Nativity, 
the  Presentation,  and  the  Finding  of  Christ  in  the 
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Temple.  The  five  sorrowful  mysteries  are :  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  Scourging  at  the  Pillar, 
the  Crowning  with  Thorns,  Jesus  bearing  His 
Cross,  and  the  Crucifixion.  The  five  glorious 
mysteries  are :  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension, 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  into  Heaven,  and  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  Heaven. 

Before  beginning  the  Rosary,  it  is  customary  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  say,  '  In  the  Name,' 
etc.,  and  then  repeat  the  Creed  and  a  Gloria. 
After  the  fifth  mystery  in  each  division  is  said 
the  Salve  Regina !  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
know  but  little  of  Roman  devotions,  I  will  give  in 
full  the  Ave  Maria  and  Salve  Regina! 

Ave  Maria! 

'  Hail !  Mary,  full  of  grace ;  the  Lord  is  with 
thee :  blessed  art  Thou  among  women,  and  blessed 
is  the  fruit  of  Thy  womb,  Jesus.  Holy  Mary, 
Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  at 
the  hour  of  death.  Amen.' 

Salve  Regina  ! 

'  Hail !  Holy  Queen,  Mother  of  Mercy,  our  life, 
our  sweetness,  and  our  hope,  all  hail !  To  Thee 
we  cry,  poor  banished  sons  of  Eve,  to  Thee  we 
sigh,  mourning  and  weeping  in  this  vale  of  tears. 
Therefore,  O  our  Advocate,  turn  Thou  on  us  those 
merciful  rays  of  Thine,  and  after  this  our  exile, 
shew  us  Jesus,  the  blessed  fruit  of  Thy  womb,  O 
merciful,  O  kind,  O  sweet  Virgin  Mary.' 

When  the  priest  blesses  the  Rosary,  he  thus 
addresses  the  Almighty  :  '  We  beseech  Thy  unspeak- 
able mercy  that  Thou  wouldest  vouchsafe  to  bless 
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4«  and  sanctify  these  signs  of  the  Rosary  to  the 
honour  and  praise  of  the  Mother  of  Thine  only 
Son,  and  give  them  such  power  of  Thy  Holy 
Spirit,  that  whosoever  shall  bear  them  may  be 
delivered  always  and  in  all  places,  from  all 
enemies,  visible  and  invisible,  in  the  present  life ; 
and  at  the  hour  of  death,  being  filled  with  all 
good  works,  may  be  found  worthy  of  being 
presented  unto  Thee  by  the  same  most  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God.  Through  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen.' 

In  The  Fifteen  Saturdays  of  the  Rosary,  by  a 
Dominican  Father,  published  by  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society,  1900,  permissu  Superiorum,  we  have 
a  list  of  the  promises  of  Our  Lady,  made  to  those 
who  devoutly  recite  the  Holy  Rosary.  These 
are  some  among  many :  '  To  all  who  recite  My 
Psalter,  I  promise  My  special  protection.  He  who 
calls  on  Me  through  the  Rosary,  shall  never  perish. 
I  will  deliver  from  Purgatory  in  the  space  of  a 
day  souls  devoted  to  My  Rosary.  The  children 
of  the  Rosary  shall  enjoy  great  glory  in  heaven. 
Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  through  the  Rosary  shall 
be  granted.  Devotion  to  My  Rosary  is  a  great 
sign  of  predestination.'  In  the  same  book  is  a  long 
list  of  the  praises  bestowed  by  the  Popes  on  the 
devotion  of  the  Holy  Rosary.  These  are  some : 
'  The  Rosary  is  a  means  of  overcoming  the 
Devil'  (Adrian  VI.)  'The  Rosary  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  sin,  the  recovery  of  grace,  and  the  increase 
of  the  glory  of  God.'  (Gregory  XIV.)  'If  you  wish 
for  peace  in  your  hearts,  in  your  families,  and  in 
your  country,  assemble  together  every  evening, 
and  recite  the  Rosary.'  (Pius  IX.)  'We  most 
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earnestly  exhort  the  faithful  to  persevere  devoutly 
in  the  daily  recitation  of  the  Rosary.'  (Pope  Leo 
XIII.,  Breve,  Salutaris  Ille.} 

The  month  of  October  is  now  consecrated  to 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  with  the  approval  of 
Pius  IX.  (Decree,  28th  July  1862);  and  among  the 
many  remarkable  developments  of  the  devotion  is 
that  of  '  the  Living  Rosary,'  approved  and  enriched 
with  indulgences  by  Gregory  XVI.  (Decree  27th 
January  1832),  and  reorganised  by  Pius  IX.  in 
his  Breve  of  April  17,  1877.  Fifteen  persons 
form  this  Living  Rosary,  each  member  reciting  one 
decade  each  day,  and  so  together  reciting  the 
whole  Rosary  daily.  We  will  conclude  this  section 
with  a  Rosary  devotion  by  a  Dominican  Father. 
'  I  am  a  Sinner,  O  my  Sovereign  Lady,  but  do 
thou  make  me  a  Saint  in  Heaven.  Obtain  this 
grace  for  me  and  for  all  the  clients  of  thy  Holy 
Rosary.  I  consecrate  my  heart  and  soul  to  thee 
for  ever.  Protect  me  from  my  enemies ;  shelter 
me  beneath  thy  mantle,  and  through  thine  inter- 
cession obtain,  that  I  may  be  truly  happy  now,  and 
at  the  hour  of  death  and  all  eternity.  Amen.' 

There  are  various  scapulars  in  use  among  Roman 
Catholics.  The  oldest,  and  that  most  commonly 
worn,  especially  in  England,  is  that  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel — known  as  the  Brown  Scapular. 
It  consists  of  two  pieces  of  brown  woollen  cloth, 
worn  respectively  on  the  breast  and  on  the  back, 
connected  over  each  shoulder  by  a  piece  of  tape. 
It  is  an  imitation  and  abridgment  of  the  large 
scapular  or  garment  worn  by  Carmelite  monks, 
and  it  is  considered  as  a  sort  of  '  livery  of  the 
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Virgin,' '  a  badge  of  honour  to  the  Mother  of  God,' 
so  that  those  who  wear  it  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  specially  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Mary. 

In  very  early  times  there  existed  a  convent  of 
monks  on  Mount  Carmel,  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
they  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  build  a 
church  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  They 
became  great  propagators  of  devotion  to  the  Holy 
Mother  of  God,  and  were  in  return  singularly 
favoured  by  her  patronage.  In  course  of  time 
they  formed  themselves  into  an  Order,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  century  came  to  England.  As  the 
diocese  of  Salford  and  Manchester  is  under  the 
special  patronage  of  '  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel, 
together  with  her  most  chaste  spouse,  St  Joseph,' 
it  is  natural  that  Cardinal  Vaughan,  who  was 
for  so  many  years  Bishop  of  Salford,  should  be 
specially  interested  in  the  scapular.  I  take  much 
that  follows  from  the  little  booklet  called  The 
People's  Manual  of  the  Brown  Scapular,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Salford,  Ed.  1893.  The  following  is  his 
account  of  the  institution  of  the  scapular,  resting, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  on  visions  to  individuals. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  there  lived  in  Kent 
a  man  named  Simon  Stock,  celebrated  for  his 
austerities  and  extraordinary  sanctity.  He  joined 
the  Carmelites  on  their  arrival  in  England,  and 
after  some  years  was  elected  General  of  their 
Order. 

Whilst  praying  one  night  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
with  the  greatest  devotion  and  humility,  and  salut- 
ing her  as  'the  Flower  of  Carmel,  the  flowering 
Vine,  the  splendour  of  Heaven,  the  Star  of  the 
Sea,'  and  many  other  titles,  St  Simon  Stock  received 
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a  visit  from  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself,  holding  in 
her  hand  the  Carmelite  habit,  which  she  offered 
to  him,  saying,  '  This  is  the  pledge  of  privilege 
granted  to  thee  and  to  all  Carmelites :  he  who 
shall  piously  die  wearing  this  habit  shall  be  pre- 
served from  eternal  flames.'  This  happened  on 
July  16,  1251. 

In  the  following  century,  Pope  John  XXII. 
declared,  in  the  celebrated  Bulla  Sabbatina  of 
March  3,  1322,  that  he  too  had  seen  a  vision  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  that  she  had  promised  him,  that 
she  would  go  herself  to  Purgatory  every  Saturday 
and  take  out  any  wearers  of  the  scapular  who, 
having  died  in  the  previous  week,  might  be  there, 
and  would  bring  them  straight  to  heaven.1 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Scapular.  Many  Popes  have  been  members  of  it, 
and  no  fewer  than  nineteen  Popes  have  confirmed 
and  encouraged  it  by  no  less  than  forty  Bulls  and 
Rescripts  in  its  favour.  Thus,  for  instance,  Pope 
Paul  V.,  in  a  Bull  published  in  1612,  said,  that 
'  Christians  may  piously  believe  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  will  assist,  by  her  continual  intercession,  by 
her  merits  and  special  protection  after  death,  and 
principally  on  Saturday  (which  is  the  day  the 
Church  has  consecrated  to  the  Virgin),  the  souls 
of  members  of  the  Confraternity  of  Holy  Mary 
of  Mount  Carmel,  who  shall  have  departed  this 
life  in  a  state  of  grace,  shall  have  worn  the 

1  The  exact  words  are  these : — Ego  Mater  gratiose  de- 
scendant sabbato  post  eorum  obitum,  et  quos  in  purgatorio 
in-venero  liberabo,  et  ad  montem  sanctum  vita  aternce  per- 
ducam?  (Guglielmi,  Recueil  des  Scapulaires,  Paris,  1862, 
quoted  by  Littledale.) 
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scapular,  observing  chastity  according  to  their  state, 
and  shall  have  recited  the  office  of  the  Virgin ; 
or,  if  they  have  not  been  able  to  read,  have  kept 
the  fasts  of  the  Church,  abstaining  from  flesh  meat 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  except  when  Christ- 
mas Day  falls  on  one  of  these  days.'  Again,  in 
the  office  of  the  festival  of  Holy  Mary  of  Carmel 
(July  16),  we  read,  that  'it  is  piously  believed 
that  the  Holy  Virgin,  with  maternal  love,  consoles 
the  brothers  of  Mount  Carmel  in  purgatory,  and 
by  her  intercession  conducts  them  soon  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.' — In  festo  Sanctce  Mar.  de 
M.  Carm.,  16  JuL 

Each  one  desiring  to  wear  the  scapular  must  be 
enrolled  by  a  priest  having  the  necessary  faculties, 
who  will  solemnly  bless  the  scapular  before  it  is 
worn.  The  wearer  will  then  enjoy  the  special 
protection  of  the  Virgin,  which  she  accords  to  all 
who  wear  'her  livery,'  and  will  have  a  share  in 
the  merits  of  all  the  good  works  performed  by 
the  Carmelites,  and  will  be  able  to  gain  a  plenary 
indulgence  on  all  the  great  feasts  of  the  Virgin, 
also  on  the  feasts  of  St  Joseph,  St  Simon  Stock 
(May  16),  St  Anne,  St  Michael,  St  Teresa,  and 
on  any  Wednesday  in  the  year.  In  this  country 
there  were  over  forty  houses  of  White  Friars  or 
Carmelites  before  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries, and  there  was  great  devotion  to  Our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel.  In  Ireland,  the  cardinal  tells 
us,  th?  scapular  'has  been  the  comfort  and  the  joy 
of  the  people  for  centuries,  especially  during  the 
long  night  of  persecution.  The  Irish  have,  and 
always  have  had,  a  chivalrous  love  for  Mary.'  The 
scapular  is  'a  mark  or  sign  that  the  person  wear- 
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ing  it  has  been  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  as  a  knight  bound  to  her 
honour  and  service.' 

The  cardinal  protests  that  there  is  no  supersti- 
tion in  all  this,  that  the  devotion  of  the  scapular 
is  purely  voluntary  and  optional — a  mere  work  of 
supererogation — and  that  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  above,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  Sab- 
batine  Indulgence,  he  declares  that  'unless  a  person 
die  in  the  grace  of  God,  he  will  be  eternally  lost, 
whether  he  has  worn  the  scapular  or  not.  And 
unless  a  person  earnestly  endeavours  to  lead  a 
good  life,  frequenting  the  Sacraments,  hearing  mass 
on  Sundays,  saying  his  prayers,  and  avoiding  the 
occasions  of  mortal  sin,  the  scapular  will  avail  him 
nothing.'  Cardinal  Vaughan  thus  instructs  the 
English  Catholics,  but  I  confidently  affirm  this  is 
not  the  view  taken  in  other  lands.  If  it  were  so, 
the  scapular  would  not  be  so  popular  as  it  is. 
That  there  is  a  real  and  great  superstition  con- 
nected with  the  scapular,  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  late  Cuban  War,  when  the  Spanish 
soldiers  set  out  for  Cuba,  the  Bishops  of  Spain 
provided  the  soldiers  with  scapularies  having  a 
crude  representation  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus  cut  out 
of  red  flannel  sewed  on  a  piece  of  white  flannel, 
while  underneath  was  the  inscription, '  Stop  (bullet), 
the  Heart  of  Jesus  is  with  me.'  Trusting  in  the 
Sacred  Heart  and  in  the  livery  of  Mary  the 
Spanish  soldiers  sailed  for  that  fatal  war  from 
which  many  of  them  never  were  to  return  alive, 
and  which  was  to  result  in  the  loss  by  Spain  of  her 
fairest  colonies,  and  in  the  opening  of  those  lands 
to  the  preaching  of  the  pure  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THE   PRISONER  OF  THE   TABERNACLE 

I  MUST  now  come  to  that  awful  development  of 
Eucharistic  doctrine,  which  will  seem  to  many  of 
my  readers  the  saddest  of  all  Roman  novelties, 
and  which  is  expressed  by  the  terms  Jesus-Hostie, 
'the  Prisoner  of  the  Tabernacle,'  or  Le  Prisonnier 
d'A  mour. 

In  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  the  Roman 
Catholic  is  taught  to  profess  his  faith  in  Transub- 
stantiation  thus :  '  I  profess  .  .  .  that  in  the  most 
holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  there  is  truly, 
really,  and  substantially,  the  Body  and  Blood, 
together  with  the  Soul  and  Divinity,  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  there  is  made  a  conversion 
of  the  whole  substance  of  the  Bread  into  the  Body, 
and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  Wine  into  the 
Blood,  which  conversion  the  Catholic  Church  calls 
Transubstantiation.' 

How  greatly  this  language  differs  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  early  fathers  may  be  seen  in 
Archdeacon  Sinclair's  Points  at  Issue,  p.  83  sq.,  and 
also  in  a  very  able  treatise  of  the  late  Canon 
Birch,  entitled,  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
according  to  tJie  teaching  of  the  Primitive  Church 
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and  of  Anglican  Divines.  In  these  and  other 
books  it  may  clearly  be  seen,  that  although  the 
fathers  often  use  language  which  may  seem  to 
imply  a  real  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  yet  in  other 
passages  they  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  they 
are  using  figurative  and  sacramental  language, 
for  again  and  again  the  great  Fathers  Tertullian, 
Augustine,  Theodoret,  and  others,  speak  of  the 
sacramental  element  as  '  figures,'  '  signs,'  and 
'  symbols '  of  His  Body  and  Blood.1 

For  many  centuries  there  was  no  generally 
received  and  fixed  opinion  in  the  Western  Church, 
but  in  the  ninth  century  was  published  the  work 
of  Paschasius  Radbert,  in  which  it  was  maintained 
that  the  very  body  which  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
was  given  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  doctrine 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Johannes  Scotus  and 
many  western  doctors  at  the  time,  but,  notwith- 
standing, there  was  a  gradual  drift  from  the  true 
and  primitive  sacramental  doctrine  to  the  developed 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  At  last  in  the 
fourth  Lateran  Council,  A.D.  1215,  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  made  an  article  of  faith. 

Yet  even  this  fell  far  short  of  the  creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  which  was  composed  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  (A.D.  1545);  for  in  this 
it  is  laid  down  that  not  only  the  real  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  sacramental 
elements,  but  also  His  Soul  and  Divinity,  and 
all  that  makes  up  a  full  and  perfect  Christ. 

1  Tertullian  adv.  Marc.,  iv.  40  ;  Augustine  contra  Adimant,  xii. 
3  ;  Theodoret,  Ep.  cxxx. 
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This  last  fact  is  supported  by  a  reference  to 
what  is  called  the  Hypostatic  Union — that  is,  the 
union  of  the  two  natures,  divine  and  human,  in  one 
Christ.  For  since  the  Godhead  was  thus  indis- 
solubly  united  to  the  human  nature,  therefore  it 
is  affirmed,  that  where  Christ's  body  is,  there  His 
Godhead  must  be  also,  because  of  the  hypostatic 
union.  So  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church  is 
this:  'Jesus  Christ  is,  according  to  the  Catholic 
belief,  truly  and  entirely  present  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  with  His  Body  and  Blood,  Soul,  and 
Divinity,  under  the  species  of  Bread,  and  under 
the  species  of  Wine,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Jesus  Christ,  in  His  present,  glorious  state,  is  never 
to  be  divided.'1 

We  now  get  to  the  last  and  most  awful  conse- 
quence of  these  developed  doctrines,  viz. :  that  the 
Son  Himself  is  really  and  actually  present  in  the 
Host;  that  when  the  mass  is  finished,  when  the 
priest  has  left  the  altar,  and  the  congregation  has 
departed  from  the  church,  the  Son  of  God  Himself 
is  left,  shut  up  under  lock  and  key  in  the  box 
upon  the  altar,  called  the  Tabernacle,  and  is  there 
held  as  a  Prisoner,  until  such  time  as  the  priest 
comes  to  open  the  door  and  release  the  Prisoner 
by  consuming  the  Host.  This  last  development 
is  altogether  modern.  It  is  the  outcome,  the 
legitimate  outcome,  and  final  result  of  the  defini- 
tions of  the  Lateran  Council  and  the  Council  of 
Trent  which  went  before.  Moreover  this  developed 

1  Catholic  Belief,  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  Faa  di  Bruno,  1875. 
(Nihil  Obstat  ^  William  Weathers,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Amycla. 
Imprimatur  A  Henry  Edward,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster.) 
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doctrine  is  not  a  mere  scholastic  figment  or 
dialectic  argument  reserved  for  practised  theologians. 
It  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  religion  of 
the  people,  a  popular  devotion,  spread  and  pro- 
pagated by  illustrated  cards,  showing  a  piteous 
image  of  the  Saviour  behind  the  bars  of  His 
prison,  locked  in  by  bolt  and  bar,  or  by  padlock 
and  key,  while,  by  a  fearful  perversion  of  Matt.  xxv. 
36,  we  find  written  underneath  the  words  '  I  was  in 
prison  and  ye  visited  Me.' 

A  further  deduction  from  this  doctrine  is  the 
inculcation  of  at  least  a  daily  visit  to  the  Taber- 
nacle, not  for  the  sake  of  the  strengthening  and 
refreshing  of  the  soul  of  the  worshipper  by  spiritual 
communion  with  the  Saviour,  but,  by  an  awful 
inversion,  for  the  sake  of  comforting  and  consoling 
the  poor  Prisoner  of  Love  behind  His  bars  and 
bolts.  Thus  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (Dr  Words- 
worth) in  his  address  to  the  synod  at  Salisbury 
in  1898,  mentioned  a  French  seminary  where  a 
visitor  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  students 
showed  a  marked  preference  for  certain  rooms, 
which  appeared  less  eligible  than  others  which 
were  less  sought  after.  The  superior  at  once 
furnished  the  explanation,  saying  that  these  par- 
ticular rooms  had  small  windows  looking  into  the 
Church  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  altar,  so 
that  the  students  were  able  from  their  rooms  to 
hold  converse  with  the  Prisoner  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. 

In  the  Five  Thrones  of  Jesus,  published  by  Messrs 
Boumard  and  Sons,  '  Pontifical  Publishers,'  Paris, 
we  find  it  stated  for  the  benefit  of  the  faithful  that 
the  Fourth  Throne  is  the  Tabernacle,  and  under- 
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neath  the  picture  is  written :  '  O  Jesus,  I  adore 
Thee,  Prisoner  of  Love  to  us,  I  will  come  every 
day  to  comfort  Thy  Heart.' 

At  the  back  of  the  picture  of  the  Prisoner, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  after  quoting  Matt 
xxv.,  thus,  'Come  ye  blessed  of  My  Father  .  .  . 
I  was  a  Prisoner  and  ye  visited  Me,1  the  question 
is  put,  'Who  is  this  Prisoner  of  Love?'  and  the 
answer  is,  '  It  is  Jesus  .  .  .  Jesus,  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God  .  .  .  the  Son  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It 
is  the  eternal  Word  (le  Verbe  Eternel) — that  is  to 
say,  the  Power  which  can  do  everything  .  .  .  the 
Goodness  which  gives  everything  ...  it  is  the 
joy  of  Heaven !  the  Salvation  of  Earth !  the  Terror 
of  Hell!  it  is  Jesus!' 

'  What  does  the  Prisoner  of  Love  do  ?  He  offers 
Himself  to  His  Father,  He  sacrifices  Himself,  He 
watches,  He  prays,  He  weeps,  He  gives  Himself, 
He  feeds,  He  heals,  He  listens,  He  comforts,  He 
hears,  He  fixes  His  dwelling  amongst  us,  that  the 
poor  and  the  little  ones  may  approach  Him  more 
familiarly !  O  miracle !  O  marvel !  O  angels  of 
Heaven,  be  astonished  ! ' 

'What  does  the  Prisoner  of  Love  desire?  He 
desires  to  have  hearts  to  give  Him  love  for  love, 
hearts  to  recompense  Him  for  the  neglect,  the 
indifference,  and  the  impiety  of  sinners,  hearts 
joined  to  His  own  to  pray,  to  be  silent,  and  to 
suffer,  so  as  to  appease  the  Divine  Justice  and 
obtain  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  those  whom 
He  has  so  loved.  Come  let  us  adore  Him !  Let 
us  come  round  the  Prisoner  of  Love !  Let  us  come 
and  weep  at  the  feet  of  His  altars !  Let  our  faithful 
fervour  chain  us  to  the  Divine  Captive,  so  that 
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nothing  can  ever  separate  us !  Amen !  O  holy 
Sacrament,  let  me  carry  Thee  everywhere  with 
me  ...  or  let  me  rest  for  ever  in  Thee ! ' 

These  words  fitly  represent  the  ecstatic  and  mystic 
devotion  now  so  constantly  used  to  Jesus-Hostie, 
the  Prisoner  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  Divine  Captive, 
the  Prisoner  of  Love.  We  are  not  then  surprised 
to  read  (Priests  and  People,  p.  220)  that  at  the 
dedication  of  St  James's  Church,  Cashel,  County 
Galway,  in  August  1901,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr 
M'Cormack,  Bishop  of  Galway,  selected  as  his  text, 
'  How  lovely  are  Thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  Hosts,' 
and  that  he  told  the  poor  people  of  Connemara 
that  'what  King  David  longed  for,  the  Catholic 
Church  now  enjoyed.  He  longed  for  God's  presence 
in  the  tabernacle,  and  now  on  this  altar,  every  time 
the  mass  was  celebrated,  they  had  our  Lord  present, 
really,  truly,  and  substantially ! ' 

It  immediately  follows  from  the  extreme  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation  that  the  individual  who  deems 
himself  to  be  invested  with  this  awful  power  must 
feel  himself  raised  to  more  than  mortal  height. 
In  France,  as  soon  as  ever  the  service  of  Ordination 
is  complete,  the  bishop  kisses  the  newly  ordained 
priest,  saying  to  him  :  '  Tu  es  sacerdos  in  ceternuml 
'Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever.'  These  words,  misquoted 
from  Heb.  vii.  17,  refer  only  and  solely  to  the 
Melchisedec  priesthood  of  our  Great  High  Priest, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  they  are  ever  ringing 
in  the  ear  of  the  French  priest,  either  in  the  Latin 
or  in  the  French  translation,  Tu  es  pr$tre  pour 
Vdternite".  The  ex-Abbe",  Jean  Baptiste  Corneloup, 
formerly  Oblate  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
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thus    describes    his    own    emotions   at   his    ordina- 
tion : — 

'  When  I  was  ordained  priest,  I  loved  the  Roman 
Church  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  The  word  of 
the  Church  was,  I  thought,  the  word  of  God  Him- 
self, or  rather  I  did  not  distinguish  between  God 
and  the  Church.  The  Pope  was  for  me  in  very 
truth  the  vicegerent  of  God,  the  infallible  and 
almost  almighty  representative  of  Christ.  When  I 
saw  Leo  XIII.  for  the  first  time,  I  would  have 
joyfully  adored  him,  for  I  thought  I  should  have 
thus  adored  Jesus  Christ  in  him.  With  what 
joy,  with  what  rapture  did  I  become  a  priest.  I 
had  been  told,  and  I  believed  it,  that  the  priest- 
hood was  like  a  divine  crown  upon  my  head,  and 
that  I  was  greater  than  the  angels  who  knelt  before 
me — yes,  greater  than  Mary,  for  she  had  brought 
her  Son  only  once  into  the  world,  but  I  on  the 
contrary  did  so  every  day  at  the  mass.  I  had  been 
told,  and  I  believed  it,  that  from  the  moment  of 
my  ordination,  Christ  would  comply  with  all  my 
wishes,  that  all  His  secret  mysteries  would  be  con- 
fided to  me,  that  I  had  power  to  forgive  and  to 
curse,  to  open  and  shut  the  doors  of  heaven,  that 
I  was  at  once  the  ambassador  of  men  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  the  mediator  of  God  among 
men.  I  had  been  told,  and  I  believed  it,  that  I 
had  become  a  second  Christ,  for  I  heard  the  words 
unceasingly  repeated  in  my  ear,  Sacerdos  alter 
Ckristus^  that  is,  the  priest  is  a  second  Christ 
What  folly  !  What  delusion  !  What  blasphemy ! 
But  can  you  not  imagine  to  what  more  than  human 

1  A  pastor  is  Alter  Chris fus,  Imago  Jesu,  Vicarius  Spiritus 
Sancti ;  Cardinal  Manning  in  Purcell's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  793. 
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height  the  man  is  lifted  up  who  believes  these 
things  ?  What  songs  of  joy,  what  hymns  of  triumph 
escape  from  his  lips,  until  conscience  one  day 
awakes  in  an  agony  of  terror,  and  with  one  blow 
shatters  into  fragments  the  creations  of  our  fancy.' 

In  a  sermon  lately  preached  in  Ireland  by  Father 
Gildea,  we  have  another  statement  of  sacerdotal 
pretensions.  '  Every  day  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  the  priest  can  say  to  the  Son  of  God,  "  Come 
down  from  heaven,"  and  immediately  Christ  obeys. 
At  the  bidding  of  a  mere  creature,  the  great  King 
of  Earth  and  Heaven,  He  whose  majesty  fills  all 
places,  leaves  His  throne  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  meekly  rests  upon  our  altars  within  the  little 
chalice  or  the  cold  ciborium.  What  earthly  power 
can  vie  with  this,  or,  I  might  add,  what  heavenly 
power  either?  Angels  indeed  see  our  Lord  face 
to  face,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  hold  Him 
in  their  hands  or  to  control  His  movements.' 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  these  are  the 
views  of  an  individual  irresponsible  priest,  I  will 
quote  the  words  of  a  canonised  saint,  as  given  in 
Archdeacon  Sinclair's  treatise :  '  The  priest  of  God 
is  exalted  above  all  earthly  sovereignties  and  above 
all  celestial  heights.  He  is  inferior  only  to  God. 
Innocent  III.  says  that  the  priest  is  placed  between 
God  and  man ;  inferior  to  God,  but  superior  to 
man — Jesus  has  died  to  institute  the  priesthood. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  the  Redeemer  to  die  in 
order  to  save  the  world ;  a  drop  of  His  blood,  a 
single  tear,  or  prayer,  was  sufficient  to  procure 
salvation  for  all.  But  to  institute  the  priesthood 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  necessary.  Had 
He  not  died,  -where  should  we  find  ttie  victim  that 
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the  priests  of  the  new  law  now  offer  ?  With  regard 
to  the  power  of  the  priests  over  the  real  Body  of 
Christ,  it  is  of  faith  that  when  they  pronounce  the 
words  of  consecration,  the  Incarnate  Word  is  obliged 
to  obey  and  to  come  into  their  hands  under  the 
sacramental  species.  We  find  that  in  obedience 
to  the  words  of  the  priest — Hoc  est  Corpus  Meum 
— God  Himself  descends  on  the  altar,  that  He 
comes  whenever  they  call  Him,  and  places  Him- 
self in  their  hands,  even  though  they  should  be 
His  enemies.  And  after  having  come,  He  remains 
entirely  at  their  disposal :  they  move  Him  as  they 
please  from  one  place  to  another;  they  may,  if 
they  wish,  shut  Him  up  in  the  Tabernacle,  or 
expose  Him  on  the  altar,  or  carry  Him  outside  the 
Church ;  they  may,  if  they  choose,  eat  His  flesh, 
and  give  Him  for  the  food  of  others.  .  .  .  God  is 
Himself  obliged  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  His 
priests  and  either  not  to  pardon  or  to  pardon, 
according  as  they  give  or  refuse  to  give  absolution. 
.  .  .  The  sacerdotal  dignity  surpasses  the  dignity  of 
angels.  .  .  .  St  Francis  used  to  say, "  If  I  saw  an  angel 
and  a  priest,  I  would  bend  my  knee  first  to  the 
priest  and  then  to  the  angel.  Besides,  the  power 
of  the  priest  surpasses  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
for  although  the  Divine  Mother  can  pray  for  us, 
and  by  her  prayers  obtain  whatever  she  wishes, 
yet  she  cannot  absolve  a  Christian  from  even  the 
smallest  sin."  St  Bernardine  of  Siena  has  written  : 
"  Holy  Virgin,  excuse  me,  for  I  speak  not  against 
thee :  the  Lord  has  raised  the  priesthood  above 
thee."  The  saint  assigns  the  reasons  of  the  superiority 
of  the  priesthood  over  Mary  ;  she  conceived  Jesus 
Christ  only  once  ;  but  by  consecrating  the  Eucharist, 
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the  priest,  as  it  were,  conceives  Him  as  often  as 
he  wishes,  so  that  if  the  person  of  the  Redeemer 
had  not  yet  been  in  the  world,  the  priest,  by  pro- 
nouncing the  words  of  consecration,  would  produce 
the  great  person  of  a  Man-God.  .  .  .  Hence  priests 
are  called  the  parents  of  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  Thus  the 
priest  may  in  a  certain  manner  be  called  the  creator 
of  his  Creator,  since  by  saying  the  words  of  con- 
secration he  creates,  as  it  were,  Jesus  in  the  sacra- 
ment, by  giving  Him  a  sacramental  existence,  and 
produces  Him  as  a  victim  to  be  offered  to  the 
Eternal  Father.  As  in  creating  the  world,  it  was 
sufficient  for  the  Father  to  have  said,  "  Let  it  be 
made,  and  it  was  created,"  ...  so  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  priest  to  say,  Hoc  est  Corpus  Meurn,  and  behold 
the  bread  is  no  longer  bread,  but  the  Body  of  Jesus 
Christ 

'"The  power  of  the  priest,"  says  St  Bernardine 
of  Siena,  "  is  the  power  of  the  Divine  Person ; 
for  the  Transubstantiation  of  the  Bread  requires 
as  much  power  as  the  creation  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
The  dignity  of  the  priest  is  so  great  that  he  even 
blesses  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  altar  as  a  victim  to 
be  offered  to  the  Eternal  Father."  .  .  .  "Who  is 
it  that  has  an  arm  like  the  arm  of  God,  and 
thunders  with  a  voice  like  the  thundering  voice  of 
God  ?  It  is  the  priest  who,  in  giving  absolution, 
exerts  the  arm  and  voice  of  God,  by  which  he 
rescues  souls  from  hell." ' l 

So  also  Cardinal  Vaughan  declares  the  priest- 
hood to  be  a  power  through  which  a  man  is 

1  Dignity  and  Duties  of  the  Priest,  by  St  Alphonsus 
Liguori,  Doctor  of  the  Church,  New  York.  (Benziger 
Brothers,  Printers  to  the  Holy  Apostolic  See,  1889.) 
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enabled  '  by  means  of  the  words  of  consecration 
to  cause  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  to  become 
present  under  the  appearance  of  bread  and  wine, 
and  to  offer  them  up  sacrificially.  .  .  .  He  is  a 
priest  simply  because  he  has  the  office  and  power 
of  effecting  the  Real  Objective  Presence  of  the 
true  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  thereby 
offering  Him  up  in  sacrifice.' 

In  France  there  is  a  book,  called  Le  Manrese 
du  Prttre,  taken  from  the  spiritual  exercises  of 
Ignatius  Loyala,  which  were  written  at  Manresa 
in  Spain.  This  book  represents  the  standard  pitch 
up  to  which  many  of  the  French  priests  are  tuned 
at  their  annual  retreats.  'What  is  the  priest?'  it 
asks.  The  reply  is,  '  He  is  at  once  God  and  man.' 
Addressing  priests  it  continues,  'Your  creation, 
your  daily  creation,  is  no  less  than  the  Word 
Himself  made  flesh.'  '  I  do  not  flatter  you  with 
pious  hyperboles,  when  I  call  you  gods.'  'You  are 
creators  as  Mary  was,  when  she  co-operated  in  the 
Incarnation.  God  can  make  other  universes,  but 
He  cannot  make  under  the  sun  a  greater  action 
than  your  sacrifice.'  '  We  are  above  the  Seraphim 
and  Cherubim.  Jesus  dwells  under  your  lock  and 
key ;  His  audiences  are  opened  and  closed  by 
you.  He  does  not  move  without  your  permission. 
He  does  not  bless  without  your  concurrence.  He 
gives  only  by  your  hands,  and  this  dependence  is 
so  dear  to  Him,  that  in  more  than  1800  years  He 
has  not  for  an  instant  escaped  to  return  to  His 
Father's  glory.' 

We  might  multiply  quotations  of  passages  filled 
with  this  same  exaggerated,  and  at  times  almost 
blasphemous  language.  We  will  confine  ourselves 
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to  but  one  more  reference,  to  the  teaching  in  the 
diocese  of  Lyons  through  the  medium  of  the 
Catechisms  of  La  Providence,  by  the  celebrated 
Cur£  d'Ars,  which  are  so  largely  used  in  the 
South  of  France. 

Jean  Baptiste  Marie  Vianney,  Cur6  of  Ars, 
diocese  of  Lyons,  was  born  in  1786,  and  died  at 
Ars  in  1859.  He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
products  of  Modern  Romanism.  His  ascetic  life, 
his  intense  devotion,  his  extreme  personal 
humility,  caused  him  everywhere  to  be  reverenced 
as  a  saint,  and  at  the  present  moment  his  case  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  the  forty  or 
more  candidates  for  canonisation  at  Rome.  In 
his  catechism,  although  himself  the  humblest  of 
men,  he  teaches  the  most  extreme  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  priestly  power.  '  Oh !  how  great  the 
priest  is,  if  he  realised  his  greatness,  he  would 
die.  .  .  .  God  obeys  him :  the  priest  says  two 
words,  and  our  Lord  comes  down  from  heaven 
at  his  bidding,  and  shuts  himself  up  in  a  little 
wafer  on  the  altar.  .  .  .  St  Bernard  tells  us  that 
everything  has  come  to  us  through  Mary.  We 
may  say  that  everything  has  come  to  us  through 
the  priest,  every  blessing,  every  grace,  every  gift. 
If  we  had  not  the  Sacrament  of  Ordination, 
we  should  not  have  our  Lord.  Who  placed 
Him  there  in  the  Tabernacle?  The  priest.  The 
benefits  of  God  would  avail  us  nothing  without 
the  priest.  Of  what  use  would  be  a  house  full  of 
gold,  if  you  had  no  one  to  open  the  door?  The 
priest  has  the  keys  of  the  Heavenly  Treasury; 
it  is  he  that  opens  the  door.  The  death  and 
passion  of  Our  Lord  would  avail  us  nothing 
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without  the  priest  Consider  the  heathen  nations. 
How  has  the  death  of  Christ  profited  them? 
Alas !  they  can  have  no  part  in  the  benefits  of 
Redemption,  whilst  they  have  no  priest  to  make 
to  them  the  application  of  His  Blood.'  Yet  again 
the  Cur£  d'Ars  teaches :  '  Behold  the  power  of 
the  priest.  The  tongue  of  the  priest  makes  a  God 
from  a  morsel  of  bread.  This  is  to  do  more  than 
create  the  world.  .  .  .  Someone  says.  What!  does 
St  Philomene  obey  the  Cure  d'Ars?  Certainly  she 
can  obey  him,  for  God  obeys  him.'1 

The  power  and  greatness  of  the  priest  does  not 
rest  only  on  his  power  of  performing  the  miracle 
of  Transubstantiation  on  the  altar.  An  almost 
divine  power  is  given  to  him  in  the  confessional 
in  absolving  the  penitent  from  his  sins.  Thus  a 
priest  at  Lippstadt  in  Germany  writes :  '  The 
sacrament  of  priestly  orders  raises  man  to  be 
God.  Why?  What  is  a  priest?  He  is  a  man 
who  represents  God,  a  man  invested  with  the 
whole  plenitude  of  the  power  of  God.  Not  having 
the  sacrament  of  orders,  we  should  not  have  the 
Saviour  at  all.'  'Go  to  make  confession  to  an 
angel,  or  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  will  they  absolve 
you  ?  No.  The  Virgin  cannot  transform  the  Host 
into  her  Divine  Son.  If  there  were  two  hundred 
angels  here,  they  could  not  absolve  you.  A  priest, 
poor  as  he  may  be,  can  do  so.  He  can  say  to 
you  "Go  in  peace,  I  pardon  you."' 

This  again  is  no  private  opinion.  It  is  in  direct 
accord  with  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the 

1  From  the  Cure'  d'Ars,  by  Georgina  Molyneux.  (Bentley 
&  Co.,  1869.)  Almost  the  same  assertions  are  made  in  the 
Cateckisme  de  Perseverance^  by  the  Abbe  Gaume. 
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Roman  Church,  which  teaches,  not  that  the  priest 
has  power  from  God  to  declare  and  pronounce  to 
His  people  the  Absolution  and  Remission  of  their 
sins,  but  absolutely  that  the  priest  sits  as  judge 
in  the  tribunal  of  penance,  that  his  absolution  is  a 
judicial  act,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  priest, 
legitimately  pardoning  our  sin,  is  to  be  heard  as 
that  of  Christ  Himself,  who  said  to  the  palsied 
man,  "  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee"  (Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  xiv.  c.  5).  This 
doctrine  is  thus  developed  by  Father  Gildea  in 
his  sermon  quoted  above,  and  which  I  take  as  a 
specimen  of  Roman  Catholic  preaching  in  Ireland. 
4  God  is  Himself  obliged  to  abide  by  the  judgment 
of  His  priests,  and  either  to  pardon,  or  not  to 
pardon,  according  ss  they  give  or  refuse  to  give 
absolution.  The  power  of  the  priest  surpasses  that 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  for  although  His 
Divine  Mother  can  pray  for  us,  and  by  her 
prayers  obtain  whatever  she  wishes,  yet  she 
cannot  absolve  a  Christian  from  even  the  smallest 
sin.'  .  .  .  '  Take  a  poor  sinner  whose  soul  is  weighed 
down  with  the  accumulated  sins  of  many  years 
and  see  to  whom  he  must  have  recourse,  if  he 
seeks  for  mercy.  Is  it  to  the  angels  of  heaven? 
Is  it  to  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God?  The  angels 
may  indeed  keep  away  the  evil  spirits  which 
surround  this  poor  child  of  Adam ;  Mary  may 
pray  for  him ;  but  neither  angels  nor  Mary  can 
remove  one  single  sin  from  his  soul.  Who  can 
do  this?  The  priest  of  God.  He  can  rescue  the 
sinner  from  hell,  and  make  him  worthy  to  be 
received  into  heaven.  Go,  therefore,  where  you 
will,  to  heaven,  or  through  this  earth,  you  will 
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find   only  one  created   being   that   can   forgive   the 
sinner,  and  that  is  the  Catholic  priest' 

I  have  given  these  quotations  at  some  length, 
and  have  not  avoided  repetitions  of  nearly  the 
same  phrases  in  the  same  words.  I  have  drawn 
them  purposely  from  different  countries,  America, 
Ireland,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  to  make 
it  evident  from  the  identity  of  language  as  well 
as  doctrine,  that  these  terrible  exaggerations 
and  self-deceptions  are  not  the  eccentricities  of 
individual  priests,  but  represent  the  normal  teach- 
ing of  Modern  Romanism  in  its  awful  develop- 
ment of  Sacerdotal  assertion  and  claim  to  priestly 
domination. 


APPENDICES 

APPENDIX  A 
THE  HEAD  OF  THE  LADY  ALEXANDRA 

EACH  section  in  The  Glories  of  Mary  concludes 
with  an  example  and  a  prayer.  In  Chapter  VIII., 
section  2,  the  following  'Example'  is  given  to 
show  how  '  Mary  assists  her  clients  in  purgatory.' 

Father  Eusebius  MeVembergh  relates,  that  in  a  city 
of  Aragon  there  was  a  young  lady  called  Alex- 
andra, who,  being  of  noble  birth  and  extraordinary 
beauty,  was  greatly  beloved  by  two  young  men. 
Through  jealousy,  they  one  day  began  to  quarrel, 
and  killed  each  other.  Their  relatives  went  in  a 
rage,  and  took  away  the  life  of  poor  Alexandra  : 
they  cut  off  her  head,  and  threw  it  into  a  well. 
A  few  days  after  St  Dominic  passed  by,  and, 
being  inspired  by  God,  went  to  the  well,  and  said  : 
1  Alexandra  come  forth.'  Behold,  the  head  of  the 
deceased  came  forth,  placed  itself  on  the  edge  of  the 
well,  and  entreated  St  Dominic  to  hear  the  con- 
fession of  Alexandra.  The  saint  heard  her  con- 
fession, and  gave  her  communion  in  the  presence 
of  an  immense  multitude  of  persons  who  had 
come  to  see  the  wonder  that  had  been  wrought. 
St  Dominic  commanded  her  to  state  the  reason 
why  she  had  received  so  great  a  favour.  Alex- 
andra said,  that  when  her  head  was  cut  off,  she 
was  in  mortal  sin,  but  that  in  return  for  the  pious 
practice  of  reciting  the  Rosary,  most  holy  Mary 
preserved  her  life.  The  head  remained  alive  two 
days  on  the  well  in  the  presence  of  all,  and  then  the 
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soul  of  Alexandra  went  to  purgatory.  In  fifteen 
days  her  soul  appeared  to  St  Dominic,  beautiful 
and  brilliant  as  a  star,  and  said  to  him,  that  the 
recitation  of  the  Rosary  on  their  behalf  was  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  relief  to  the  souls  in 
purgatory,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  go  to  heaven, 
they  pray  for  all  who  recite  for  them  this  power- 
ful prayer.  After  these  words,  St  Dominic  saw 
the  fortunate  soul  ascending  in  triumph  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  saints. 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  Dublin  Review  for 
October  1902,  says :  '  The  miracle  of  Alexandra 
ought  to  have  disappeared  long  ago  from  The 
Glories  of  Mary.  Any  priest  giving  Holy  Com- 
munion to  a  mere  head  revived  by  a  miracle, 
would  be  guilty  of  sacrilege,  even  according  to  St 
Alphonsus,  for  where  would  be  the  Manducatio  ? 
The  Dublin  Review,  largely  written  by  Benedic- 
tines, is  conspicuous  for  learning,  culture,  and 
Christian  tolerance.  It  represents  the  very  best 
side  of  modern  Roman  Catholic  thought ;  but  the 
above  story,  and  others  of  similar  character,  remain 
in  the  popular  teaching  of  the  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 
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'THE    PRIMA    PRIMARIA' 

IN  a  Brief  under  the  seal  of  the  Fisherman 
addressed  to  the  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  declares  that  'among  the  faithful 
sodalities  established  all  over  the  earth  in  honour 
of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  the  first  place  must 
undoubtedly  be  assigned  to  that  which  is  called 
the  Prima  Primaria,  and  which  excels  all  others 
by  its  development  and  extension.' 

The  Prima  Primaria,  or   Mother    Sodality,   was 
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founded  originally  in  honour  of  the  Annunciation  ; 
and  the  Popes  have  granted  to  it  numberless 
indulgences.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  the 
nearer  any  sodality  or  companionship  approaches 
to  the  Prima  Primaria,  the  nearer  it  approaches 
to  perfection.  The  origin  of  this  remarkable 
association  is  very  noteworthy,  and  testifies  to  the 
real,  though  mistaken,  piety  of  its  founder.  It  was 
in  the  year  1563  that  a  Jesuit  Father,  named 
Giovanni  Leonio,  was  a  master  in  the  Roman 
College  of  Jesuits.  He  was  filled  with  a  great 
desire  for  the  religious  welfare  of  his  pupils,  and 
was  especially  eager  to  promote  among  them  the 
love  of  Our  Lady.  So  he  erected  a  small  and 
simple  altar  in  one  of  the  classrooms,  and  after 
school  hours  he  used  to  gather  together  some  of 
the  scholars  for  spiritual  reading  and  prayers.  By 
the  next  year  the  number  of  these  pupils  had 
reached  seventy,  rules  were  drawn  up,  and  Father 
Leonio  was  appointed  Father  Director.  In  1584, 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  by  the  Bull  Omnipotentis  Dei 
Salvatoris  established  the  association  canonically, 
and  from  that  time  it  steadily  rose  in  popular 
favour.  Popes,  cardinals,  kings,  and  emperors 
enrolled  themselves  as  members  of  the  Prima 
Primaria.  Among  the  great  names  we  read  in 
the  Archives:  'On  November  7,  1618,  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Archduke  'of 
Austria,  sodalist  of  the  most  Blessed  Virgin 
Mother  of  God,  wrote  these  words.'  This  Ferdi- 
nand afterwards  became  emperor,  and,  true  to  his 
sodalist  principles,  solemnly  proclaimed  the  Mother 
of  God  as  '  Supreme  Empress  of  his  army.' 

In  1748  was  published  the  so-called  '  Golden 
Bull '  of  Benedict  XIV.,  which  solemnly  confirmed 
and  extended  the  '  indulgences,  graces,  and 
privileges  granted  by  His  Holiness,  and  His 
Holiness'  predecessors,  to  the  sodality  of  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the 
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Roman  College  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  as  well  as 
to  other  sodalities  at  present,  or  to  be,  affiliated 
with  it.'  '  These  sodalities,'  says  St  Alphonsus, 
'  are  so  many  Noah's  arks,  in  which  people  who 
live  in  the  world  find  a  refuge  from  the  deluge  of 
temptations  and  sins.  As  a  rule,  a  man  who  does 
not  attend  the  meetings  of  a  sodality  commits 
more  sins  than  twenty  men  who  attend  regularly.' 

In  1884,  the  Tercentenary  of  Pope  Gregory's 
Bull  was  celebrated.  In  that  year,  Cardinal 
Vaughan,  then  Bishop  of  Salford,  wrote  a  manual 
on  the  work  of  the  sodality  of  Our  Lady  in 
England,  with  rules  and  devotions  for  the  Children 
of  Mary.  In  this  treatise  he  tells  us  that 
flourishing  branches  of  the  Prima  Primaria  exist 
in  almost  every  mission  of  his  diocese,  and  that  it 
is  particularly  useful  to  young  men  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  as  members  of 
her  sodality,  because  they  need  the  special 
assistance  of  her,  whose  privilege  it  is  '  to  over- 
come all  heresy.'  '  Experience,'  says  the  cardinal, 
'  has  abundantly  proved  that  wherever  a  sodality 
of  the  Children  of  Mary  has  been  established  in  a 
mission,  innumerable  blessings  spring  up  in  the 
homes  of  the  population.  You  can  never  love 
Mary  too  much.  England  is  still  Our  Lady's 
dowry.  So  intimately  is  a  hearty  and  continuous 
effort  to  restore  England  to  the  faith  connected 
with  the  honour  and  service  which  the  servants 
and  Children  of  Mary  in  this  country  owe  to  Our 
Blessed  Lady,  that,  with  all  the  authority  we 
possess,  we  enjoin  upon  the  Directors  and  Presi- 
dents of  every  sodality  under  our  jurisdiction  to 
propose  the  conversion  of  England  as  a  special 
intention  to  be  prayed  for  at  every  ordinary 
weekly  meeting  of  the  sodality,  when  the  Rosary 
or  the  Office  of  Immaculate  Conception  is  recited, 
or  sung.' 

The  cardinal  further  counsels  that  every  sodality 
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should  be  affiliated  by  the  General  S.J.  to  the 
Prima  Primaria,  so  that  its  members  may  obtain 
a  full  share  in  all  indulgences  attached  to  it,  and 
also  may  'share  in  the  good  works  and  merits  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.' 

The  ceremony  of  admission  is  very  imposing. 
The  candidates  are  to  be  grouped  before  the  altar 
of  the  sodality  chapel,  when  the  father  director, 
in  cotta  and  stole,  recites  the  Veni  Creator.  After 
the  Ave  Man's  Stella  has  been  sung,  the  father 
director  examines  the  candidates,  who  hold  lighted 
candles  in  their  hands,  beginning  thus:  'My  children, 
what  has  led  you  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  the 
Immaculate  Mother?'  Answer:  'It  is  the  ardent 
desire  that  we  have  of  being  received  into  the 
sodality  of  the  Children  of  Mary.'  The  examina- 
tion ended,  the  candidates,  still  holding  lighted 
candles,  pronounce  the  following  Act  of  Consecra- 
tion :  '  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God  and  Virgin — 
I  [N.N.]  do  this  day  choose  thee — to  be  my  Queen, 
my  Protector,  and  my  Advocate — and  I  firmly 
purpose  and  resolve  never  to  forsake  thee — never 
to  say  or  do  anything  against  thee — and  never  to 
permit  those  subject  to  me  to  do  anything  against 
thine  honour. 

'  I  beseech  thee,  therefore,  receive  me  to  be  for  ever 
thy  servant — stand  by  me  in  all  my  actions — and 
abandon  me  not  in  the  hour  of  my  death. — Amen.' 

The  father  director  then  standing,  says :  '  By  the 
authority  legitimately  granted  to  me,  I  admit  you 
into  the  sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  canoni- 
cally  established  in  this  church  under  the  title  of  [N.N.] 
(here  mention  the  title  under  which  this  branch  of  the 
sodality  is  placed),  and  duly  affiliated  to  the  Prima 
Primaria.  I  hereby  admit  you  to  a  participation  in  all 
the  indulgences  granted  to  the  sodality.  I  declare 
that  your  name  shall  now  be  enrolled  in  the  register 
of  the  sodality ;  and  may  it  also  be  written  for 
ever  in  the  book  of  life.' 
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The  sodality  medal  is  then  handed  to  each 
candidate,  and  the  Father  Director  says :  '  Receive 
this  blessed  medal  and  wear  it  as  the  livery  of 
your  Immaculate  Mother,  and  as  a  sign  of  your 
consecration  to  Mary.  Strive,  while  wearing  it, 
to  prove  yourselves  her  worthy  children,  by  the 
innocence  and  purity  of  your  conduct'  Tiien, 
handing  the  Rosary,  the  priest  says :  '  Take  this 
Rosary,  and  use  it  daily  as  a  powerful  weapon  in 
the  service  of  God.  Meditate  every  day  on  the 
life  of  Our  Lord.  Beg  of  His  Mother  to  intercede 
for  you  with  her  Divine  Son,  that  you  may  attain 
life  everlasting. — Amen.' 

Lastly,  handing  the  Manual  of  the  Rules,  the 
father  director  says :  '  Receive  this  book  of  the 
Rules  of  the  sodality ;  be  faithful  to  their  observ- 
ance, and  to  the  engagements  of  your  consecration, 
and  our  Blessed  Lady  will  ever  protect  you. — Amen.' 

The  whole  ceremony  concludes  with  singing  the 
Magnificat. 

Sodalities  of  the  Children  of  Mary,  duly  affiliated 
to  the  Prima  Primaria,  now  exist  in  nearly  all  the 
towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  wherever  the  Society 
of  Jesus  possess  a  church.  They  are  always  con- 
trolled by  the  Jesuits,  and  are  undoubtedly  a 
powerful  means  of  extending  and  consolidating 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  in  English-speaking 
countries. 


APPENDIX   C 
LIGHT   FROM    ITALY 

THE  Society  of  St  Jerome  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
Holy  Gospels,  lately  founded  by  the  well-known 
Cardinal  Mocenni  at  Rome,  has  just  published  a 
new  Italian  translation  of  the  four  Gospels  and 
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the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  at  the  price  of  20  cente- 
simi  (2d),  with  a  preface,  followed  by  a  chapter  of 
the  Imitation  of  Christ :  '  With  what  spirit  we  ought 
to  read  the  Scripture.'  There  are  also  notes,  illus- 
trations, an  index,  and  a  map  of  Palestine.  The 
translation  is  made  from  the  Vulgate. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  this  little  volume 
is  the  preface.  After  distinguishing  this  translation 
from  the  Protestant  versions,  it  expresses  the  regret 
that  ' our  separated  brethren'  put  the  Gospel  in 
place  of  the  Church,  and  invite  men  to  take  from 
the  Gospel  alone  the  doctrines  which  are  to  be 
believed  by  the  faithful.  Still,  the  preface  does  not 
repeat  the  usual  Roman  accusation,  that  the  Pro- 
testant versions  are  falsified,  while  some  of  the  notes 
are  written  in  a  spirit  showing  marked  Protestant 
tendencies,  and  even  in  some  cases  give  corrections  of 
Jerome's  version,  which,  on  the  authority  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent;  has  hitherto  been  considered  infallible. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  preface 
consists  of  the  terms  in  which  it  speaks  of  the 
reading  of  the  Bible :  '  If  on  one  side  our  religious 
life  languishes,  and  on  another  side  is  contracted 
and  deformed,  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  our 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  Gospel.  The  Gospels 
give  us  the  true  idea  of  God,  a  God  both  of  majesty 
and  love.  In  them  we  find  precepts,  which  lead 
to  virtue  in  all  its  perfection,  a  virtue  at  once  strict 
and  gentle.  In  them  we  find  a  teaching,  so  clear 
that  we  cannot  mistake  it,  which  strikes  at  the 
fanaticism  and  hypocrisy  of  every  Pharisee.' 

Encouraged  by  the  reception  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  the  Society  of  St  Jerome  has  this  year  (1903) 
published  St  Matthew's  Gospel  as  a  separate  Italian 
portion,  with  numerous  texts  underlined  to  catch 
the  reader's  eye.  It  contains  the  same  preface  and 
rules  for  reading  the  Bible,  and  it  is  sold,  like  the 
Italian  Gospels  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  for  five  centesimi  (|d.)  per  copy.  This 
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Gospel  is  doubtless  intended  for  a  very  wide  dis- 
tribution ;  its  paper  cover  states  that  parcels  of  300 
copies  can  be  forwarded,  carriage  paid,  to  any  part 
of  Italy  for  19  lire. 

The  Council  of  Trent  forbade  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  without  special  authorisation.  Pius  IX.  in 
his  encyclical  said  that  Bible  societies  were  'public 
nuisances.'  Here  we  have  a  Bible  society,  founded 
in  Rome  by  an  eminent  cardinal  with  full  allow- 
ance of  the  authorities,  which  recommends  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible,  speaks  kindly  of  Protestants  as 
'our  separated  brethren,'  and  has  sold  over  30,000 
copies  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  within  a  few  months ! 
We  thank  God  and  take  courage. 


APPENDIX  D 
'PSALTERIUM  BEAT^  MARINE  VIRGINIS' 

THIS  celebrated  book  exists  in  several  editions  in 
the  British  Museum,  where  also  may  be  found  a 
very  faithful  version  in  English  by  the  late  Rev. 
John  Gumming,  D.D.  I  have  myself  very  carefully 
examined  the  Latin  folio  edition  of  1609  of  the 
works  of  St  Bonaventura,  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
which  the  Psalterium  is  found.  The  full  title  is : 
Sancti  Bonaventura  ex  ordine  minorum  S.R.E. 
Episcopi  Card.  Albanen,  Eximii  Ecdesice  Doc  forts, 
Operum  tomus  sextus,  complectens  trinam  et 
secundam  partem  opusculorum.  Anno  MDCIX. 

The  contents  of  the  Psalterium  are  as  follows : 
One  hundred  and  fifty  psalms  in  imitation  of  the 
Psalms  of  David.  The  first  words  in  each  psalm 
are  the  same,  Dominus  (Lord)  being  changed  to 
Domina  (Lady).  Thus  :  Psalm  i.,  Beatus  vir — Blessed 
is  the  man  who  loveth  Thy  name,  O  Virgin  Mary ; 
thy  grace  will  comfort  his  heart.  Ps.  xxv.,  Ad  tet 
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Domina,  Levavi — Unto  Thee,  O  Lady,  will  I  lift 
up  my  soul.  Ps.  xxxiv.,  Benedicam  Domince — I  will 
alway  give  thanks  unto  Our  Lady,  Her  praise  shall 
ever  be  in  my  mouth. 

Next  in  order  come  eight  'canticles,'  in  imita- 
tion of  certain  poetical  portions  of  the  Bible:  (i) 
Imitation  of  Isa.  xii. — In  that  day  I  will  confess 
Thee,  O  Lady,  etc. ;  (2)  Isa.  xxxviii.  10,  Hezekiah's 
prayer — I  said  towards  the  middle  of  my  days,  I 
will  go  to  Mary  .  .  .  (3)  I  Sam.  ii.  I,  Hannah's 
prayer — My  heart  rejoiceth  in  the  Lord,  and  my 
soul  is  exalted  in  Our  Lady  ...  (4)  Ex.  xv.,  the 
song  of  Moses — Our  Lady,  Her  name  is  all  power- 
ful after  that  of  God.  She  has  overthrown  the 
chariot  of  Pharaoh  and  all  his  army  in  the  sea 
...  (5)  Hab.  iii. — Lady,  I  have  heard  what  has 
been  said  of  Thee  ...  (6)  Deut  xxxii. — Heavens 
listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  say  of  Mary  .  .  . 

(7)  Dan.   iii.,  The   song  of  the  three  children. — All 
ye   works   of  the   Creator,  bless  our  glorious  Lady, 
praise   her,  and  extol  her  throughout  all  ages  .  .  . 

(8)  Luke  i.  6,  8,  Zechariah.     Blessed  be  thou.  .  .  . 
Then,    '  Hymn    in    imitation    of   that    which    is 

ascribed  to  Ambrose  and  Augustine.'     (Te  Deum.} 

1  We  praise  Thee,  Mother  of  God,  we  acknowledge 
Thee  to  be  the  Virgin  Mary. 

'  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  Mother 
and  Virgin,'  etc. 

'  Creed  in  imitation  of  that  of  St  Athanasius.' 
(Quicunque  vult.} 

"  Whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is 
necessary  that  he  hold  firm  the  faith  of  Mary. 

'Which  faith,  except  every  one  do  keep  whole 
and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish 
everlastingly.  .  .  . 

'  This  is  the  faith  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which,  except  a  man  believe  faithfully,  he  cannot 
be  saved.'  (Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.} 
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APPENDIX  E 
'IL  SANTISSIMO  BAMBINO' 

IN  former  days  the  image  used  to  visit  its 
patients  in  greater  state,  as  is  described  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Manning  in  his  Italian  Pictures.  A 
splendid  State  carriage,  after  the  style  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  coach,  was  specially  kept  for  it,  and  in 
this  coach  the  image  was  taken  to  the  patient  by 
two  priests  in  full  dress.  As  it  passed,  every  head 
was  uncovered,  and  every  knee  bent,  and  however 
wet  or  dirty  the  streets  might  be,  the  lower  classes 
were  prostrated  in  adoration  before  it  as  it  passed. 
It  was  a  common  saying  at  Rome,  that  '  the  Little 
Doctor,'  as  they  termed  the  image,  received  more 
and  better  fees  than  all  the  medical  men  put  together. 
At  the  present  day,  I  am  informed  by  a  resident 
at  Rome,  the  image  is  shorn  of  much  of  its  pristine 
glory.  The  church  is  too  poor  to  keep  a  carriage 
for  it  Still  it  occasionally  goes  to  visit  the  sick, 
but  a  carriage  must  be  sent  for  it  Two  priests  in 
their  usual  soutanes  accompany  it  On  their 
arrival  at  the  patient's  house,  they  put  on  alb  and 
stole  and  red  gloves.  The  doll  is  then  taken  out 
of  its  box,  and  placed  upon  a  table  near  the 
patient's  bed.  The  service  begins,  prayers  are  said, 
and  at  the  end  the  image  is  put  into  the  sick 
person's  hands.  The  plate  is  passed  round,  and 
all  present  are  expected  to  give  liberally. 

Prayer  to  be  recited  in  honour  of  tJie  Child  Jesus, 
as  honoured  in  the  Church  at  Aracali. 

'  Our  dearest  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  made 
a  babe  for  us,  and  wast  pleased  to  be  born  in  a 
cave,  to  deliver  us  from  the  darkness  of  sin,  to  draw 
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us  to  Thyself,  and  to  inflame  us  with  Thy  holy 
love,  we  adore  Thee  as  our  Creator  and  Redeemer, 
and  take  Thee  for  our  King  and  Lord,  and  we 
offer  to  Thee  the  tribute  of  all  the  affections  of 
our  poor  heart.  Dear  Jesus,  our  Lord  and  God, 
deign  to  accept  this  offering,  and  that  it  may  be 
worthy  of  Thy  approbation,  pardon  our  sins,  illumine 
us  and  inflame  us  with  the  holy  fire  (of  love) 
which  Thou  didst  come  to  bring  into  the  world  to 
kindle  our  hearts  therewith.  May  our  soul  thus 
become  a  perpetual  sacrifice  in  Thy  honour !  Make 
it  always  seek  Thy  greater  glory  here  upon  earth 
that  it  may  one  day  enjoy  Thy  infinite  beauty  in 
Heaven.  Amen.' 

Indulgence  of  100  days  granted  by  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  to  whosoever  shall  recite  this  prayer  devoutly, 
and  with  contrite  heart,  in  the  Church  of  Aracaeli, 
November  19,  1892. 


APPENDIX  F 
'THE  DEFENESTRATION' 

SLAWATA  was  a  man  who,  for  a  wealthy  bride, 
renounced  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and  cruelly 
persecuted  his  former  brethren.  Ferdinand  left 
the  government  of  Bohemia  in  his  hands,  associat- 
ing with  him  Martinitz.  Both  these  governors 
endeavoured  to  ensnare  the  people,  and  to 
systematically  suppress  their  rights.  An  order 
having  been  given  to  demolish  two  newly  erected 
Protestant  churches  at  Braunau  and  Klostergrab, 
the  long  suppressed  discontent  of  the  people  broke 
out.  At  the  instigation  of  Count  Thurm,  they 
flung  Slawata  and  Martinitz,  together  with  their 
secretary  Fabricius,  according  to  the  old  Bohemian 
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custom,  out  of  the  window  of  the  Council-house 
on  the  Radschin.  Martinitz  and  the  secretary  fell 
upon  a  heap  of  litter  and  old  papers,  and  escaped 
unhurt.  Slawata  was  dreadfully  shattered,  and 
was  carried  into  a  neighbouring  house,  where  he 
remained  unmolested.  The.  secretary  afterwards 
received  the  title  of  Hohenfall.  He  is  said  to 
have  fallen  upon  Martinitz,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  horror  of  the  moment,  to  have  politely  asked 
pardon  for  his  involuntary  rudeness.  This  event 
occurred  on  May  23,  1618,  and  was  known 
under  the  name  of  '  the  Defenestration.'  To  it 
was  due  the  commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  See  Menzel,  History  of  Germany,  part  xviii. 
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